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^TT'  HE  following  Effay  is  a  vci:y  lAcp^Qr 

derable  fragmeat  of  a  much  larger 

work,  in  which  the  author  had  made  but 

fmall  progrefsy  when  the  event  naentioned 

^n  the  introdudory  adyertifement  put  a  ftop 
<to  the  farther  proiecutibn  of  it.  And,  as 
it  is  poffible  that  he  may  never  hive  ieifuret 
ipr  he  in  fuch  a  fitQatioQ  as  to  enable  him  tQ 

•  .  <    •  ■  •»  •  '     •  ;  .  .  .  1 

fintfii  thai  work  $5  he  at  firft  intended*  he 
tias  been  prevailed  upon  by  his  BooKeller  to 
ipp5pr  at  to  the  wibiic  in  its  prefent  imperfe^ 

fiate* 


i  > 


Jul  1>  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

ftate,  hoping  that^  even  in  this  imperfect 
fiate,  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  id  direding  the 
attention  of  future  enquirers  to  proper  ob* 
jeds.— — To  contribute  farther  towards  that 
end,  the  following  fliort  accpunt  is  given  x>f 

r  ■  • 

the  author's  defign,  and  the  motives,  that 

originally  induced  him  to  engage  in  this  un- 
dertaking. 


.:       I 


-    '-(^        ' 


From  particular  circumftances,  nowife  in- 
terefting  to  the  reader,  he  was  necefljirily 
engaged  in  the  praaice  of  Agriculture  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life ;  and  beine  natu- 
rally  delighted  with  the  innocent  pleafures 
which  that  mode  of  life  prefented ,  to  an  in- 
genuous  mind,  he  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of 
it  with  an  ardour  natural  to  the  impetuofitj 
6f  youth.  By  confulting  fuch  authors  on 
this  fubjeft  as  fell  in  his  way,  he   foon 

found 


PitEFACiE; 

fbiuid  himfelf  deeply  inyplved  in  intricate 

•  •     •     ► 

physical  dlfcuIRons  about  the  pabulun  of 
plaQt89--^the  influence  of  falts,  oils,    acids^ 

and  manyf*  other  fiicH    like  Tubftances,    of 

••  •  • 
which   he  could    form   but  a  very  vagiie 

and  indeterminate  idea,  lo  a^  not  to  be  able 

iwith  certainty  to  perceive  ttieJPiH  force  of 

fuch'  iargiiments  as"  were  adduced  bjr  tfc'efe 
j^tbord  ia  f^^ifort  ojF  thetf  favourite  "iifpa^ 

thefes.  Andv'  ^in]g  uilwttlii^'t0j^e:kiftr4£ku 
<»167  halves,  qx,  t<\  taki  <  die  'Kisor J  o£  any! 

Wthor  a^  a  demmftfaiian  of  *  the  pr  o^^f  ion 
th^t  he  aiTuayedj -be  >p^lfed > ' hunfeTf  witfi 
diligence  to.  acquire?  au  knowledge,  of  thofe 
fciences  that  ieemed  necdSkry  to  be  attained 
before  he  could  peraie.  thefe  authors  v^\ih 

profit  .  ...- 

* 

But, 
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\  ^df  tUmate  trponfte  nataVe  dt'  drc  wool  of  'd^6c{^ 


. *    '^     1  \>    v» •  >» 
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SXVni.  Ditto  relating  to  the  change  that  may  be 
proinceix^  thetj[naHty  6f^6  wcHt  hfAi  age  ot 
the  iheep^  ^  V9 

^^!]pX.  Ditto  concerning  the   inipiiQKf:|nB|it..of;  the 

.  ^quantity  of  the  wool  in  confecju^ai^  ^ef ^iffnrent 

modes  of  managing  iheepy  .      'ijo 

^^»,  £n(|ui(3r,,if  Ahe  rqwilky,  ^rf  tbe  'Wlol  tm:^ 

fiances  to  the  body  of  the  fheep  wUieihe  w«fol  is 
growing,  132 

XXXL  Difquifitions  relating  tpvpthe.  od^pEopcffage 
fqr  fattening  the  diflFerent  kjf^  ^f  dQi9ffti4  '.ani- 
mals, and  the  period  at  whichc.>f]|e.4e(ib<Qf'a^h  is 
in  the  highcft  perfedion^  ..  .134 


'  f 


I  )CfSlI-  Enquiry,  if  diSkifvt^hSu.  of  mmmk  do  al- 
ways require  a  quanti^  i^  ioM  csaiftif  •  |*dpofw 
pipoed  to  the  iize  of  each,  135 

xxxm.  . 
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fortof  literary  apathy,  threw  afide  his  books, 
and  refolyed  tp.  difengage ;  his  mind  from 

S'f^f?^***^^  "^^K®"'"?  a«  n^wch;  as.poffible, 
and,  with  uaprejudiccd  finccrity  of  intear 
tiop,  attend  to  practice  aloj^e*  as  the  only 
Aire,  mod^  of  inilru^ion. 

As  he  was  thus,  in  fome  meaiiire,  obliged 

to  tfetirei  as  it  l??ere,  within  himfelf  for  in- 

-iirudion,  and  ta  meditate  upon  the  mod  ef* 

-feQ:ual  nieans  of  attaininjg  it,  he  foon  per^ 

ceiyed,ithat,  as  a  vague  and  inaccurate  tnode 

xA  reafoning,  had  be^n  too^fr^dy  admitted 

into  ^his  Tciencei  in '  confeqdehcc  of  wihich 

conclufions  were  frequently  drawn  ftom  pre- 

jiai|fc§  that  could  not  hare  been .  authorized 

Jby  any  accurate, moide, of  indi^aion;  it  be- 

Itoved  a  farmer,'  who  wifhe^,  to,  make  any 

jToUji ,  atXaiamenjts  in  ufeful  knowledge,  firft 

of 
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of  all  to  accuftom  himfelf  to  an  accurate  ma- 
thematical mode  of  reafonirig,  fo  as  carefully 
to  diftinguifh  between  the  ejfential  and  acci^ 
dental  circumftances  that  might  on  any  oc- 
cafion  tend  to  vary  the  refult  of  any  experi- 
ment,  add  conftantly  guard  againfl:  admits 
ting' any  thing  as  a  fadl  upon  which  any  fu- 
ture reafoning  fhould  be  ereded,  until  if 
had  been  prevjoufly  examined  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  attention,  and  demonllrated  to 
be  fuch. 

fiuty  when  be  began  to  apply  this  rule 

Readily  in  examining  into  the  truth  of  thofc 

fii^,  ufually  admitted  as  axioms  *  into  thiji 

Vol,  II.  c  fcience, 

•  Axiom  in  mathematics  is  a  term  employed  to 
denote  thofe  felf-evident  truths  that  are  fo  obvious 
%o  the  underfl;,anding,  as  to  be  readily  recognifed  as 
f^h  without  any  fort  of  demonftratioil  \  and^  there* 

fore, 
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fcience,  it  is  diflScult  to  defcribe  the  difap* 
pointment  that  he  met  with  ;  when,  inftead 
of  that  certainty  he  hoped  foi-,  and  upon 

•  ^  .  t  ,  ■  r  ■ 

which  he  had,  on  many  occafions,  formerly 
belied,  he  found  himfelf  involved  in  doubt- 

ful  obfcurity.     And  it  was  not  without  a- 

•        .  V .         .      . .  J     •     *•         •         .    ■ '      •• « 

mazement,  that  he  perceived  how  very  little 
was,  with  certainty,  known  in  an  art  fo  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  the  well  being  of  man- 

kind.  Nor  does  he  imagine  that  any  one^ 
who  has  not  with  attention  examined  it  in 
this  point  of  view,  could  think  it  poffible 
that  an  art  that  has  been  praftifed  for  fo 
many  ages  by  all  civilized  nations,  (hould  be 

ftill  involved  in  fuch  great  uncertainty  in 

«         -    .     ."      . 

almoft; 

fore,  fcrvc  as  a  bafis  upon  which  other  demonftra** 
tions  may  be  ere£bed.— 4Such  as  a  part  is  not  fo  great 
as  the  whole,  &c« 
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I 
i 

almoft  every  particular,  as  it  will  be  found 
to  be. 

This  being  thd  cafe)  it  was  obvious  that 
materials  for  fbrming  any  rational  theory  of 
this  art  were  fo  very  fcanty,  that  little  elfe 
but  hypothetical  conjedure  could  be  expeA* 
ed  in  that  way,  until  fads  were  more  accu- 

» 

rately  authenticated.  And,  aS  he  is  fenfible 
that  it  requires  an  uncommonly  philofophi* 
cal  turn  of  mind,  and  cultivated  underfland- 
ing,  to  be  able  to  fele£k  with  judgment  fuch 
leading  fa&s  as  might  ferve  as  a  bafis  to  an 
infant  theory,  or  to  make  fuch  experiments 
as  might  be  decifive  in  this  point  of  view,  he 
Would  wifh  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  far- 
mer altogether  from  thefe  purfuits  ;  and  al« 
lowing  the  man  of  fcience  to  ftudy  it  as  a 
fcience,  he  means  to  content  himfelf  with 

yicmng 
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viewing  it  as  an  oeconomical  art,  on  the  pro* 
per  knowledge  of  which,  as  fuch,  the  pro- 
fperity  and  happinefs  of  numbers  of  his  fel- 
low creatures  materially  depends.  And, 
happy  he  will  deem  himfelf,  if  his  cflForts  in 
this  way  fliall  be  attended  with  fudcefs. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  philofopher  to 
purfue  his  fublime  fpeculations,  and,  pro^ 
ceeding  in  the  more  humble  walk  to  which 
he  had  confined  himfelf,  it  readily  occurred, 
that,  as  thofe  who  pradife  agriculture  are  u- 
fually  confined  to  a  particular  fpot,  their 
obfervations  muft  neceflarily  be  confined  to 
thofe  few  objeds  that  come  within  their  own 
narrow  fphere.  And,  as  their  attention  is 
ufually  employed  in  cultivating  fuch  plants, 
or  rearing  fuch  animals,  or  profecuting  fuch 
a  mode  of  culture  as  chance  may  have  re- 
commended 
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commended  to  their  notice,  without  being 
acquainted  with  all  the  varieties  of  thefe  that 
may  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  or  knowing  the  cafes  in-  which  others 
might  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  thefe  with 
advantage  ;  they  are  thus,  in  a  great  many 
Cafes,  ignorant  of  what  might  be  done  for 
their  own  emolument,  nor  know  how  to 
make  the  greateft  advantage  of  their  own 
particular  fituation  ;  fo  that,  not  being 
fenfible  of  their  real  wants,  they  remain 
contented  with  what  they  only  in  fome 
meafure  know,  without  making  thofe  efiForts, 
which,  if  properly  direded,  muft  naturally 
tend  very  much  to  improve  that  art  which 
they  praftife. 

In  thefe  circumftancea,  he  imagined  that 
nothing  could  promife  to  be  of  more  real 

utilitv 
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utility  to  the  pradlical  farmer,  than  a  work 
that  was  calculated  to  prefent  to  him  a  con- 
cife  view  of  all  thofe  objeds  that  might  de- 
mand his  attention,  when  he  (hould  be  fo 
circumftanped  as  to  have  any  particular  ob^ 

je£t  principally  in  view  ;  that,  by  thus  ha- 
ving at  all  times  before  his  eyes,  a  diflin^ 
view  of  all  the  circumftances  that  could  af- 
{eGt  him,  he  might  be  in  no  danger  of  over* 
looking  any  of  them  ;  and,  by  thus  having 

fome  fixed  objed  continually  iti  his  eye,  h6 
might  be  enabled  to  advance  with  fome  de- 
gree of  certainty,  inftead  of  purfuing  that 
devious  and  defultory  courfe,  to  which  he  is^ 
in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  fo  much^ 
expofed 

In  purfuing  thefe  difquifitions,  he  imagi^ 
ned,  that,  as  the  proper  bufmefs  of  the  far* 

met 
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mer  may  be  faid  to  confift  in  rearing  fuch 
crops  as  may  be  ufeful  to  man,  and,  in  mfi- 
naging  or  difpofing  of  thefq,  fo  as  that  they 
might  turn  out  tp  the  greateft  benefit  to  him-? 
felf,  and  good  tp  the  public,  the  whole  of 
the  objeds  that  could  lay  claim  to  his  attenr 
tion  might  properly  be  reduced  to  the  three 
following  gene;ral  heads,  viz. 

l/?,  Thcs  knowledge  of  the  different  pror 
perties  of  all  the  plants  that  can  be  raifed  by 

4 

the  farmer; — ^the  different  ufes  tp  which 
thefe  can  be  in  any  cafe  applied ;  and  the 
moft  oeconomical  method  of  confuming,  or 

I 

otherwife  difpofing  of  them. 

4  •     • ;     "        .  •        -  .    * .       .        . 

1^,  The  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  di- 

ftibguifhing  qualities  of  the  different  animals 

•"  •  ,   •  '  ■  •    •       .     \   .  .  ■ 

^at  may  be  kept  for  carrying  on  the  various 
operations  of  Agriculture,  and  of  thofe  that 

axe 
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arc  reared  for  the  purpofe  of  confuming  thefe 
plants  ;  and  the  proper  method  of  treating 
the  diflPerent  varieties  of  them,  fo  as  to  make 
any  one  kind  of  food,  on  all  occafions,  pro- 
duce  the  greateft  poflible  efFeft.     And, 

3  J,  The  knowledge  of  foils ;  the  way  of 
manuring  and  cultivating  thefe,  fo  as  beft  to 
fit  them  for  rearing  fuch  valuable  plants  as 
it  may  be  mod  beneficial  for  the  farmer  to 
rear,    For^ 

Unlefs  a  man  is  acquainted  with  all  the 

*•  •  .    .        . 

plants  that  can  be  reared  in  his  foil  or  cli- 
mate, and  with  all  the  diilinguiihing  quali^ 
ties  and  peculiar  properties  *  of  each,  fo  as 

to 

•  •  •  # 

•  This  paflagc  has  fomcwhat  the  jippcarancc  of 
t  tautology,  or  unmeaping  ampIification|  that  the  au«. 
thor  knew  not.  how  to  avoids    By  diftinguijbing  quali* 
ties  J  he  would  wi(h  to  denote  thofe  peculiarities  that 
art  often  remarked  in  the  manner   of  growth,  time 

of 
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to  know  with  certainty  in  what  circumftan- 
fees  any  one  of  thefe .  could  be  raifed  to  the 
grcateft  perfedion,  and  for  what  purpofes 
they  could  be  moft  oetonomically  employed, 
he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  attained  a  perfe<fi 
knowledge  of  rural  occonomics  *; 

Vol.  II.  ii  Unleft 

•  •     • 

bf  vegetating,  &c.  of  plants;  and,  by  peculiar  proper" 
tieSi  he  wbuld  be  underflood  to  mean,  the  medical 
qualities,  if  he  may  ufe  that  exprei&on^  or  thofe 
Qualities  by  which  they  are  fitted  to  affe£t  the  animal 
beconomy,  ^hen  cbnfumed  by  any  living  creature. 
The  meaning  of  this  diftinfiidn  will  be  more  ob- 
vious from  many  paifages  in  the  following  difquifi^ 
tions; 

♦  I  have  here  ventured  to  adopt  a  term  froni  a 
foreign  language,  for  want^  of  a  proper  one  in  our 
own.  The  word  Agriculture,  in  Englifli,  is  often 
underftood  to  exprefs  all  thdfe  circuniftahces  that  be- 
long to  the  fcience  here  tieated  of,  altho',  from  the 
obvioas  etymology  of  the  word,  it  feems  to  be  forced 
from  its  natural  and  proper  fignificatioa*  ' 
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Unlefs  a  man  is  acqu^^inlcd  with  ^j// the  mU 
mals  that  it  is  in  his  pgw^  to  r^ar^  and  knaw^ 

/ 

rhe  peculiar  diftinguifhing  qualities*  atid  the' 
moft  proper  method  of  treating  e%ch  c)af$  of  a- 
liimals  in  all  ckcumft wcesjjr—the  fereral  pro^^ 
duds  that  may  be  obtained  from  each,  and 
the  eafieft  method  of  encreafingor  diminifti- 
ing  any  one  of  thefe,  as  he  may  find  beft  icy 
fuit  his  circumftances,  he  muft  be  confide^rect 
as  ignorant  of  a  very  iraportaot  branch  of 
knowledge  in  this  art.     And, 

Unlefs  he  knows  the  particular  foiU  a^d  the 
mode  of  culture  that  is  beft  adapted  to  rear 
each  of  thefe  plants  with  the  greateft  pof-^ 
fible  perfection,  he  cannot  pra£tife  ih"fe  art  of 
Agriculture  with  all  the  advantage  that  he 
might  otherwife  derive  from  it. 

But,? 
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But,  if  he  knew  in  every  cafe  what  plants 
liis  fail,  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  might  chance 
to  be  at  any  one  time,  could  rear  to  the 
greateft  perfedion  ;— ^.-if  he  knew  the  man- 
ner  of  treating  tharfoil,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to 
rear  other  plajits  that  it  was  not  naturally 
fitted  to  produce ;— if  he  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted w/ith  all  the  diftinguilhing  xjualities 
of  every  one  of  thefe  plants,  and  knew,  with 
certainty,  the  way  in  which  they  might  be 
difpofed  of,  or  confumed  with  the  greateft 
advantage  to  himfclf ;  and,  if  he  were  per-^ 
fedly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  every  animal  that  he  could 
rear,  and  particularly  indrudled  in  the  bed 
method  of  managing  fuch   animals  as  the 

plants  he  could  raife  were  beft  adapted  to 
nourifli ;  fo  as  to  make  every  particular  fpe-» 

ci« 
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cies  of  food  produce  the  greateft  poffible  efrr 
fe£t,  he  would,  on  all  occafions,  be  able  tq 
employ  his  time  and  labour  to  the  utmoft 
advantage  for  himfelf,  and  benefit  to  the  pur 
blic,   and  might  be  faid  tq  have  attained  thet 

htgheft  degree  of  knowledge  in  this  art  that 
could  be  defired. 

Whether  it  is  poffible  for  human  powers 
ever  to  attairt  to  this  fummit  of  perfedion,  is 
extremely  doubtfuK  But,  it  is  probable,  that 
thofe  will  come  heareft  to  it,  who  having 
their  eye  conftantly  fixe4  upon  the  goal, 
know,  with  fome  degree  of  certainty,  the  di- 
ftance  they  are  from  it,  and  the  obftacles  that 
niuft  be  overcome  before  they  cap  reach  it : 

f 

and,  with  a  well  diredled  perfeverence,  ftea-- 
dily  preft  forward  with  unremitting  ardour, ' 

Tq 
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To  affift  fuch  ingenuous  enquirers,  it  wa« 
propofed  to  enter  into  an  accurate  examina-^ 
tion  of  all  the  particular  branches  that  might 
appertain  to  each  of  the  general  heads  above 
enumerated, — ^to  endeavour  to  point  out,  un-i 
der  each  particular  head,  what  were  the  cir^ 

cumftances,  that  it  would  be  of  tlie  greateft 
importance  for  hini  to  know; — ^to  enquire 
with  accuracy  what  particulars  relating  to 
each  had  been  already  difcovered ; — to  di- 
ftingui(h,  by  a  careful  difcrimination,    the 

fa£l:s  that  had  been  edabliihed  with  certainty 
from  thofe  that  had  been  adopted  without  fufr 
ficient  proofs,  and  to  poiqt  out  the  moft  pror 
bable  means  of  profecuting  future  .difcove* 
f  ie? ;  that  thus  he  might  be  enabled,  at  one 
view,  not  pnly  to  perceive  all  thofe  circumr 
(lances  that  ought  pirincipally  to  lay  claim  tp 

9 
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his  attention,  relating  to  any  particular  ob- 
,  je<a,  but  alfo  to  know  all  that  had  been  hi- 
therto with  certainty  difcovered  with  regard 

to  it,  and  the  inefFedual  eflForts  that  had  been 
made  for  farther  improvements  therein ;  that 

he  might  thus  be  taught  the  moft  likely  way 

» 

.  of  availing  himfelf  of  the  experience  ^ofoi- 
thers,  fo  as  to  acquire  the  wifhed  for  certain- 
ty with  regard  to  doubtful  fads,  and  thus,  in 
the  moft  eflFedual  manner,  promote  the  pro- 
grefs  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

Such  was  the  original  plan  of  that  Work 
which  gave  rife  to  the  following  difquifitioni j 
but  the  undertaking  was  arduous,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  author  by  no  means  favour^ 
able  for  compleating  fuch  an  extenfive  under* 
taking.  Upon  which  account,  as  well  as  the 
^ifcouraging  event  mentioned  in  the  intro- 

dudory 
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du^ory  advertifemcnt,  the  profecution  of  it, 
tipon  that  extenfive  fcalei  has  been  laid 
afide. 

What  is^  now  offered  to  the  public,  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  a  bare  fkeleton  of  a 
fmall  part  of  that  work  ;  as  the  following 
{ketches  contain  little  dfe  than  a  few  uncon- 
neftcd  doubts  and  queries,  with  a  view  to  di- 
veCt  the  attention  of  the  farmer  to  fome  ob-* 
jeds  that  do  not  feem  as  yet  to  have  been 
fufEciently  elucidated,  without  fo  much  as  an 
attismpt  to  accomplifti  the  other  parts  of  the 
plan  :  Which  may  probably  be  at  lead  fo  far 
tdcful,  as  it  will  tend  to  give  a  check  to  the 
J)refumptuous  vanity  of  thofe,  who,  through 
ignorance  of  the  limited  ftate  of  our  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  this  art,  are  apt  to  think 
themfclves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 

parti- 
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particular  relating  to  it,  when  they  haVc  drily 
got  a  flight  fmattering  of  the  rudiments 
of  it  :  For,  it  is  imagined^  that  few  per- 
fons  who  (hall  take  the  trouble  to  perufe  thefe 
(ketches  will  be  able  to  avoid  perceiving,  that 
it  is  hardly  in  his  power  to  give  fatisfadory 
anfwers  to  many  doubts  that  are  there  ftart^ 
ed,  or  to  deny  that  it  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  £arn^er  to  know  them. 
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IT  can  hardly  Be  doubted,  tliat^feme  plants 
afford  more  nourifhing  food  for  certain 
domeftic  animals  than  others:— *The  well 
inftruded  fariner»  therefore,  ought  to  know 
which  of  all  the  plants  that  are,  or  may  be 
cultivated  by  him^  will  fooneft  fatten  any 

fpecies  of  animals  that  he  may  have  it  in  his 

, •    •     ,       •  •      •        ..." 

po^er  to  rear  ;  as  alio,  the  comparative  de« 
g^ree  of  noiiriihment  afforded  by  each  of  thdft 
plants  to  each  fpecies  of  animals  refpedtively. . 
Wanted,)  on  tbig  acf:oui^  an  ex^  lift  of  all 
the  pkiott  that  win  be  eat  by*  aodinay  be 

employ-i 
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jeiiijploye4  as  food  for  <'6attle  ^9  arranged  hi 
order>  according  to  the  degree  of  nourifh- 
meat  they  will  afford  ;  beginning  with  thofe 
that  are  tnoft  nutritive^  and  defcending  to 
fiich  as  will  hardly  be  eat  by  this  clafs  of  a-** 
^¥JR2ds,  -or  th?t  affprd .  thcp  pnly  ^  bjaf  c  iub-- 
fiaep9e  r  W4f3fted,all%.a  jraUar  catsjoguc  of 
plants  with  refpeft  to  horfes,—fheep».— goats, 
—hogs,— rabbits, — ^geefe,  and  every  other 
fpecies  of  domeftic  anSmal  that  could  in  any 
cjdTefbaqme  an  objcft  of  the  farmer *s  a^en-- 
tion  ?  t  '       .    .-, 

#'.  •«•  •       »•  ...         . 


i '  ii  t  X  4 
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The  benefits  that  would  accrue  tp  the.  tar- 
mer  from  the  knowledge  o£  thtf  abpvc  meo- 
tioned  particulars, .  are  io  obvious  as  hardir 
fo  need  being  pointed  out ;'  as  it  is  evident, 

that 

'  .      '    T  ■     •      '■•Mr-.'*        I  i  '  i  ■  .    /      - 
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i!hat  he  would  thus  be  made  to' know  exa/GAji 
hot  only  what  kind  of  plant  would  be  moft 
proper  for  him  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  in 
his  own  particular:  iituation^  but  would  alfo 
InbW)  id  what  m toner  he  ought  to  confumd 
any  partictilar  plant  that  chance  or  neceffity 
fttr]g;lit' throw  in  his  way,  fo  ad  to  make  ^ 

r 

turn  out  to  bis  greateft  profit.    Yet,  the  ex^ 
perience  of  every  reader  v^ill  eafily  fatisfy 

him,   that  io   far  are  we  from  having  as 

.  *         • 

yet  attained  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  re^ 
quired  above;  with  regard  to  all  the  domeP* 
dc  animals,  that  we  hardly  as  yet  know  the 
txzSL  comparative  vahie  of  any  ^  two  plants; 
iBVitli  refped  to  any  fingle  animal;  not  even  the 
favoiiritie  horfe  hrmfetf,  who  has  long  obtained 
fuch  a  particular  fhare  of  attention.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  general,  known,  that  certain  planta 
may,  on  fome  occafions,  be  employed  with 
profit  for  fattening  fome  particular  animals ; 
but  the  exadl  proportional  value  of  each  has 
never,  in  any  cafe  that  1  have  heard  of,  been 

afcer- 


9(i59rtftiQe4  bf  proper  €xperia«i»»i  witb:  tlw^ 
degree  of  prwfiqp  which  «wuld  be  nqq?^/ 
in  thiscjfe  .  t  ..  ,  >.  r 

* 

rrbe  only  thtrig  that  iipBW8clw»  totfei?  i^ 
^  atteoipjt  ^!»t  the  Swediih  iw^/a|ift8-b^5 
m^  ia  the  Pan.St^ecictiu, ;  (-4f»»««f»f. (^<;<^ 
y oJ»'  m-)  n  w Wch  they  h*vft.;  hy ,  a  ^  niiw?;, 
roq*  fef  of  experiments,  ende^ypurpd.  Kg)  ,4iif» 
«j(jver  wh»t  pl*ff^  are  eaf  9r  /^e^pd  by  tbf; 
^ye  moft  com^jpn  and  v^»i  v^uable  ld»d» 
of  doroeftic  tminals,  ok^ca^  ihecp^  g9^x 
horfesj,  and  fwkie*.  Bptj  as  U  ^  by  :PP 
wteaos  ««rt*iio  tbat  anm^U,^way«  &,p,wi 
P^^etM:«.fcf  #ofe  kJwd?  pf ;,gUp,t?.  tb^j^^f- 

^M  tbew.th?  roofti;K)ui;ifbi?^.,food>iMi^fe 
l«y4ffe  tl  ihe:  pUn  that  tbpyr  Iv»vp  Pf^e<?dr< 


j.<*     •  /'•.,'«      .»' 


r    I   • .  1 


f •     r.    ,  c 


•  Sec  the  Appendix.  .     . ,    , 

'+  Although  it  mpy  b«  prefcwfii.  ^i.  ia 

inftin£t  points  QUt  to  animals  theplanta  that  arc.ljurt- 

ful  to  thetp,  or  the  rev^rfc  5  yet  expctiencc  fufficicat- 

.-     .  .      .  •     ,  » •  • 

It 
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ed  upon  io  this  Y4lu%ble  fet  of  esper^mentSf. 
does  not  entirely  anfwer  tke  purpofe  hero 


«    t  • 


'\ 


]y  ihova*.  that  this  canpot  be  relied  upop  as  an  inVarK 
^bte  guide — atnoitg  domefHc  aiffimtls  ai^feaH ;  whicK^' 
%y  Mating  liftlef^Mdm  of  clkdate  Itom  their  Infimcy^ 
hf(ft  fWl  ta%  injiVlwMtWlU.'*lpna^«f  wll  at? 
flivr  <?iwn»— <"!  havf  feei:|^,au  03^  that  could  not  9tk  any 
account  be  prevailed  with  to  eat  turnip ;  and  there 
are  very  few  put  upon  theni,  who  do  not  eat  them 
ar  flrft  with  fome  degree  of  relu&ance^  if  they  have 
not  been  fometimcs  accuftomed  to  tafte  them  b&* 
foje  I  jet^  it  is  very  well  known«  that  few  kinds  of 
f99d.  are  more  npurifhing  or  palatable  to  themi  after 
they  have  beea  once  accuftomed  to  it.  In  the  fame 
manaerji  (heept  that  have  been  accuftomed  to  eat 
whins^  (furze),  brontfe  upon  them  at  all.  times  gree* 

dily^  and  prefer  them  to  almoft  eyery  other  kind  of 
food  i  wherci^^a  otb<ir$  thftt  h%ve  not  been  accuftomed 
ta  this  plants  will  9ever  fou^h  it  till  they  are  reduced 
10:  the  g^c^tcft  eoKXremit;  by  hungers  Although  few 
plants^  pcrbapV  nonCt  afford  a.  xopte  nouriihing  food 
^  Ibe^p  tba^  thi«.  The  faine  might  be  iatd  qf 
Burnetii  M^b^aaHk^  great  many  othcyr  pUau  w^ick 


r 


•  •       «       .' 
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t       t 


r^uired ;  nor  affords  us  that  degree  of  cer^ 
tainty  in  this  refped  that  could  be  wifhed 
for.  Experiments)  therefore^  are  ftill  here 
awanting.  Nor  -  can  thefe  ever  in  this  cafe 
be  conclufive,  unlers  they  are  carried  on  up* 
oa  a  large  fcalC)  and  fo  much  varied,  as  to 

guard  againft  the  particular  exceptions  that 

might 

'  .  .       ..  ,  ,. 

9 

arealmoft  always  rtfufed  at  firft  Vy  fuch  animals  as 
have  not  been  accuftomed  to  tliem  ;  although  they 
are  afterwards  eat  with  a  fufficient  relifii. 

Andj  if  the  reluAance  that  an  ^nimal  may  fiiow 
to  eat  any  plant  that  may  be  offered  to  it,  does  not 
always  indicate  that  it  is  unwbotefome,  fo  neither 
does  their  eating  it  at  firft  freely,  afford  a  certain 
proof  that  it  is  innoxious.  Thus,  Linnaeus  obferves. 
That  animals  which  have  been  accuftomed  tofee^!  in 
the  open  fields  are  frequently  hurt  when  carried  into 
woodlands,  by  eating  plants  that' ^re  pernicious  t<y' 
them,  which  the  cattle  that  had' beeti  iilred'  in  thefe 
izlt  paftures  have  learned  by  experience  to  ^void. 
Here,  then,  it  is  iXperiencc  and  not  inJinB  that 
guajcdsfrom  danger. 
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thight  be  occafioned  by  particular  idlofyn- 
cracies  *  or  particular  habits  of  body  in  the 
animals  upon  which  the  experiments  have 
been  made. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  talk  to  point  out 
fuch  a  train  of  experiments,  as  if  faithfully 
executed,  would  bring  this  particular  to  the 
certainty  required.  But,  as  it  would  require 
little  lefs  than  princely  munificence  to  exe- 
cute that  fet  of  experiments  properly,  it  is 
perhaps  unneceffary  here  to  propofe  them* 
How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  this 
nation,  which  gives  the  mod  liberal  encou** 
tagement  to  almoft  every  other  kind  of  im- 
VoL.  IL  B  provement, 

*  Idiofyncracy  is  a  term  ufed  by  phyficians  to  de- 
note certain  peculiarities  with  which  particttlar  ani- 
mals may  be  affeded,  that  is  by  no  means  common 
to  others  of  the  fame  clafs^  Thusj  oiie  man  may 
.  have  a  natural  antipathy  at  one  kind  of  animali  or  at 
6ne  kind  of  food>  which  no  reafon  can  oyercome,  or 
length  of  habit  reconcile.  This  is  called  adi  idiofyd« 
cra^. 
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provement,  fhould  never  have  thought  of 
applying  a  fmall  portion  of  the  public  mo- 
ney  (and  a  very  fmall  proportion  would  fuf- 
fice)  towards  theprofecutingoffuch  nationafl 
experiments  in  Agriculture  as  exceed  the 
power  of  individuals  to  perform  ;  and  thuS 
bringing  certainty  into  an  art  the  moft  ufe- 
ful,  and  effentially  neceffary  to  the  exiftence 
and  well-being  of  mankind  !  The  prefent 
inftance  is  a  ftriking  example  of  the  real  u- 
tility  of  fuch  an  inftitution. 


IL 


Hitherto  the  attention  of  the  farmer  has 
been  too  mu<^  confined  to  the  common  her- 
baceous plants  that  fpriog  up  in  the  fieldst 
and  are  ufually  eat  by  our  domeftic  animals 
in  their  native  ftate. — \i  it  not  probable  that 
there  may.  be  many  plants  that  do  nqt  feem 
at  nrft  fight  to.  be  reducible  to  this  dais, 

that 


J 
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that  might  be  profitably  cultivated  as  a  crop, 
for  food  to  fome  of  thefe  domeftic  animals  ? 
If  fo — What  are  they  ? 

«  «  « 

It  is  not  neceffary  here  to  take  notice  of 
cabbages,— colewartSj^-^turnips, — the  cole- 
feed  plant,  &c.  which  have  been  long  known 
to  be  good  kinds  of  food  for  cattle  and 
flieep,  although  they  have  only  of  late  becii 
generally  cultivated  as  a  field-crop  by  the 
Britifh  farmer.^-l  would  wifh  here  to  tura 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  examina- 
tion of  fome  other  plants  that  have  not  beeii 
commonly  thought  capable  of  affording 
good  and  whdlefome  food  for  domeftic  ani*- 

tnals. 

The  Myrrh  plant  *  (wild  Cicely  or  Cow- 
w6ed)  is  often  feen  growing  in  negleded 

^  .  corners 

*  Chaerophyllum  fytvejlre* 

As  plants  have  very  different  iEnglifti  names  in  dif- 
ferent places,  to  prevent  the  zni  (takes  that  might  arife 

from 


I. 


^1 
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corners  with  gre^t  luxuriance  early  ia  ttiQ 
fpring}  and,  in  that  ilate,  ia  feldom  eat  by 
any  kind  of  animal,  unlefs  it  be  fheept 
which  fometimes  crop  it. — ^Btit  it  is  not  in 
general  known  that  this  plant  afford?  one  of 
the  mod  nourifhing  kin^s  of  food  (hat  caq 
be  found  for  cows  and  other  forts  pf  cattle, 
at  ^  fpafon  when  few  other  green  plants  can 
be  met  wjth  j  and  might  undoubtedly  be 
cultivated  for  that  purpofe  with  very  great 
profit  b^  the  f^iirmer. 

The  fame  might  be  faid  of!  the  Epilobium  * : 

r^h  plant  that  grows  with  luxuriance  upon 

fome  foils  where  few  other  forts  can  be  made 

.  tP  thrive.     The  young  fhoots  of  the  Epilo^ 

Inutn^  if  cut  before  they  harden  too  much, 

■     '     ■  •  ••  •  \ 

sifford 

fro^n  this  caufc,  I  ihall  fubjoin  the  Botanical  names 
of  fuch  as  are  not  univerfally  known. 

*  Willow'hprbi  or  French  willow. 
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afford  an  abundant  and  wholefome  food  for 
COW89  at  an  eaiiy  feafofi*— before  the  com- 
mon kinds  of  grafTes  are  fit  for  being  cut» 
—as  I  myfelf  have  often  experienced. 

It  has  been  difcovered,  of  late^  that  the 
roots  of  carrots  are  readily  eat  by  horfes,  and 
yield  them  a  plentiful  nourifhment.— Proba- 
biy  many  other  roots,  that  are  now  negled):- 
ed,  might  be  employed  as  a  ,  ricb  food  for 
horfes,  and  other  domeflic  animals. 

Potatoes  are  well  known  to  affiDrd  abun- 
dant nourifhment  to  cattle — and  hovfes ;  and 
probably  they  would  be  equally  nouriihing 
to  all  the  other  domeflic  animals. 

It  feems  alfo  probable  that  the  roots  of  the 
Myrrh  plants  if  ever  it  ihould  be  extenfive- 
ly  cultivated  as  a  crop,  would  be  of  very 
great  value  in  this  refped ; — ^as  cattle,  when 
they  have  once  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  tafte  of  this  root,  become  extremely 
fond  of  itf    The  weight  of  roots  of  this 

fort 


/ 
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fort  upon  an  acre  of  ground,  when  full- 
grown,  would  be  inconceiveably  great. 

Cattle  are  alfo  extremely  food  of  the  roots, 
as  well  as  the  top$,  of  the  Carraway  plant  *, 
which  might  on  fome  occafions  be  employ- 
eci  for  the  fame  purpofes. 

Beets  t  were  formerly  more  cultivated  in 
out  gardens  than  at  prefent.  Perhaps  they 
ought  to  be  chiefly  valued  as  a  food  for 
cattle.  They  carry  abundance  of  fucculent 
leaves,  which  are  readily  eat  by  them  j— 
hut  their  roots,  which  ufed  always  to  be 
^rown  away»  would  be  the  principal  crop 
as  a  food  for  cattle.    They  contain  a  larger 

'  • 

proportion  of  faccharine  juice  than  any  other 
plant  common  with  i«.  An  ounce  of  f  rain-f 
ed  fiigar  has  been  extraaje^frpmt  a  pound  of 
the  grc^n  root ;  and  it  ie  well  known,  that 
nothing  fittens  animals  in  f  eneral  fo  quick- 
ly 

♦  Carum  Carvu 
f  Beta  vulgaris:.  ' 
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ly  as  plants  that  contain  fugar  in  large  pro- 
portions. 

Sheep  feem  to  {how  a  greater  fondnefs 
for  the  roots  than  any  other  part  of  man^ 
plants,  and  would  probably  be  much  nou- 
riflied  by  them,  if  we  were  at  pains  to  fele£t 
fuch  plants  for  cultivating  for  other  ufes  as 
had  roots  that  were  peculiarly  grateful  to 
them,  and  the  value  of  fuch  crops  might  be 
greatly  augmented  by  this  circumftance. 

Sheep  arc  uncommonly  fond  of  the  leaves 
of  the  common  dandelion  *,  and  other  plants 
of  the  fame  clafs  ; — hut  they  will  leave  al- 
moft  any  other  fort  of  food  to  fearch  for  the 
roots  of  the  dandelion  among  ploughed  fields 
where  thefe  abound.  They  are  alfo  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  roots  of  all  the  plants  of 
the  Hawkweed  tribe  f. 

They 

*   Leontodon  taraxacum*        . 
t  Hicraciunu 
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They  likewife  fearch  with  avidity  for  thtf 
roots  of  the  common  mugwort  *. 

And  they  are  alfo  very  fond  of  the  roots 
of  grafiy  leaved  plantain  f)  which  ibmetimes 
grow  to  a  confiderable  fize. 

Whether  they,  or  fwine,  or  any  other  do- 
xneftic  animal,  would  eat  the  roots  of  the 
Epilobium^  which  are  extremely  tender,  and 
very  numerous,  I  cannot  fay  :— -But,  if  they 
did  fo,  it  might  be  cultivated  on  many  occa- 
iions,  by  the  farmer,  with  greater  profit  than 
almoft  any  other  crop* 

I  do  not  know  if  any  ufc  has  hitherto  beea 
made  of  the  roots  of  the  Lucerne.— Thefe, 
where  the  crop  has  been  luxuriant,  are  ex- 
tremely large,  and  afford  a  faccharine  juice, 
that  would  probably  be  very  nourifhing  to 
fome  forts  of  animals*  The  roots  are  indeed 
tough  and  ftringy  iu  their  natural  ftate  ;-— 

but, 

•  Artemifia  vulgaris. 
t  Plantago  minima* 
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but,  if  mafhed  by  a  ftpne  rolling  about  on 
its  edge,  like  31  tan-mill»  or  by  any  other  con- 
trivance, they  would  become  tender  enough 
for  ufe. 

The  fame  might  be  faid  of  Sainfoin  {Saint 
foin  vulgo)  roots.  But,  of  thefe  I  fpeak  lefs 
pofitively,  not  being  fo  well  acquainted  with 
Jhe  nature  of  thei^i. 

But  no  plant  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
prcmifes  to  be  more  valuable  in  this  way 
than  the  garden  ^verlafting  pea ;  the  roots 
-pf  which  grow  in  time  to  a  very  large  fiz?, 
and  are  full  of  g  rich  facchafipe  ju'^ce^^  little 
inferior  to  th?  garden  li^juorice, 

How  thefe  roots  could  be  mod  eafi^ly  rair 
fed  out  of  the  ground,  might  be  inquired  in- 
to, after  t^?ir  f?veral  qualities  wer?  ful^y  aft- 

^ertaine4* 

Many  other  foots,  migh^  be  mentioned— r 
fonie  of  which  grow  to  an  enormous  fize, 
find  are  juft  now  aijcoupted  of  no  v^^Iue, 
that  might  ppflibly  be  of  great  ufe  as  food 

Vol.  11.  C  fo 


r. 
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for  domeftic  animals — All  thele  defer ve  tq 
be  examined,  as  fome  of  them  might  per- 
haps admit  of  being  profitably  cultivated  as 
a  crop,  and  others,  which,  although  they 
could  not  be  thus  employed,  might  flill  be 
of  great  utility  in  fupplying  the  deficiencies 
of  a  fcanty  crop,  w^re  they  prpperly  known, 
Neceffity  has  been,  with  fome  appearance 
of  juftice,  called  the  mother  of  invention- — 
and  fome  perfons  have  fo  ftrongly  annexed 
the  idea  of  want  and  poverty  to  every  oeco- 
nomical  experiment  of  this  kind,  that  they 
would  be  afhamed  to  be  feen  making  them. 
Thofe  may  reckon  themfelves  happy  who 
are  under  no  necejftty  of  exerting  their  gcr 
nius  in  this  manner,  and  ought  thankfully 
to  avail  themfelves  of  the  forced  experiuient^ 
of  the  poor.     But,   it   would  be  more  for 
their  honour,  if  they,  with  a  liberal  fpirit  of 
enterprize,   made  the  difcoveries  for  them- 
felves.— Many  trials  may  prove  abortive ; — . 
but,  if  one,  among  a  g«at  number,  fucceeds. 
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they  may  have  the  agreeable  fatisfadion  to 
feel  that  'they  have  hot  been  entirely  iifelefs 

m  I 

to  their  countryj  and  pofterity  : — Nor  do 
they  fpring  lip  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
decay  like  th6  weeds  of  the  field,  that  only 
1  Ileum  her  the  ground  for  a  feafori— are  trod- 
den  under  foot,  and  foori  forgot  ;— or  are 
bnly  remembered  with  abhorrence  arid  dif- 
guft; 

In  the  riortherri  fegioris  of  Norway  and 
Lapland,  the  inhibitants  are  obliged  to  try 
indhy  plahts,  as  food  for  themfelves  and  cat-f 
tie,  which  have  been  negleded  by  thofe 
%^rhbfe  milder  climate  leaves  thetn  a  greater 
Variety  to  chufe  ftom.  They  gather  the 
leaves  arid  tender  tv^igs  of  various  forts  of 
trees,  which  they  carefully  preferve,  iriftead 
of  hay,  for  their  beftial,  arid  find  that  it  af- 
fords theiii  is  abundant  riourifhment  as  any 
hay  whatever.  Ought  riot  this  to  afford  us 
k  hint  not  to  hegle£t  our  own  trees  or  fhrubs  ; 
fbme  of  which  might  be  employed  with  pro- 

fit, 


■ 
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fit,  even  by  us,  were  their  qualities  fufficient- 
ly  known  ? 

The  moft  valuable  hay  that  the  Roman* 
were  poffedTed  of,  confifted  of  the  leaves  and 
twigs  of  a  fhn  bby  plant, — the  Cytifus. 

And  the  experience  of  many  peffons  in 
the  north  6f  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  fome  of 
the  difcerning  few  in  England,  has  fufii- 
ciently  proved,  that  the  tender  twigs  of  the 
commoa  whin  *,  (furze),  when  bruifed,  af^ 
ford  a  more  wholefome  and  noufifhing 
winter  -food  for  hor.fe*  and  cattle,  than,  per- 
haps, any  other  plant  that  has  ever  yet  beea 
difcovered, — not  excepting  the  Roman  Cy- 
fifus  iffelf :  Yet  few  experiments  have  been 
made  to  difcover  the  moft  proper  manner  of 
cultivating  this  valuable  plant. 

Another  plant,  that  might  polfibly  be  of 
uie  to  the  farmer  in  this  way,  is  the  com-* 
mon  Laburnum.     This  is  nearly  allied  ta 
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the  Roman  Cyti/us  in  its  botanical  charac- 
ters. Its  leaves  and  tender  {hoots  arc  very 
much  liked  by  cattle  j  and  it  grows  with 
luch  a  rapid  luxuriance,  when  young,  as 
feems  to  promife  that  a  very  great  weight  o£ 
hay  might  be  obtained  from  an  acfe  o£ 
gfotind  under  this  crop. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  a  little  extraordi- 
nary to  fome  readers  to  hear  of  a  propofal 
for  making  hay  from  trees :  Yet  they  have 
feen,  that  the  only  nation  of  antiquity,  who 
made  agriculture  their  particular  ftudy,  fol- 
lowed this  pra^ice  with  fuccefs. 

Nor  will  this  appear  fo  extraordinary 
when  nearly  examined,  as  it  may  feem  at 
firfl  fight.  The  ihoots  of  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  trees,  are  as  tender,  while  young» 
and  as  entirely  herbaceous  as  thofe  of  clover^ 
or  any  other  of  the  moft  fucculent  graffes  ; 
and,  if  thefe  were  cut  while  in  that  ftate, 
toight,  perhaps,  afford  as  nourifliing  hay  as 
clover,  or  Lucerne.    . 

The 


The  Luccrae  plant,  which  affords,  be-f 
yond  anjr  degree  of  compatrifon,  the  mdft 
Vahlab^e  hay  that  we  moderns  are  acquaint- 
ed with,  4f  fuffered  to  ruii  to  their  full 
length  for  a  whole  feafon,  ire  more  firm  alnd 

^  '      *     _ 

woody  than  the  fhoots  of  the  Laburnum  at 
the  end  of  the  feafon. 

It  isr  well  known,  that  aimod  all  forts  of 
deciduous  trees,  when  cut  over  clofe  by  tde 
gfoimd,  fend  but  ftrong  and  numerous? 
rtiodts,  which  quickly  attain  a  much  greater 
fintagnitude  than  if  the  tree  had  been  fuffered 
to  grow  in  its  ordinary  manner.  The  (hoots 
of  a  willow^  managed  in  this  way/  will  of- 
ten exceed  nine  feet  in  a  feafon,  which 
Would  not  have  been  above  two  or  three 
if  the  ftem  had  not  been  lately  cut  over. 

I  have  often  feen  the  fhoots  of  a  young 
Laburnum^  irx  ordinary  health,  without  aiii- 
putation,  exceed  four  feet  ift  a  feifoii :— 4f  a 
tfgorous  ftem  had  been  cut  over  clofe  by  the 
grounds  thefe  fhoots  would  probibly  have 

been 


been  much  above  that  leiigtb*.  Tbefe  yaung 
(hooti;  are  extremely  herbaceoqsi  and  arectH 
vered  clo&Iy  over  their  whole  Ibngtk  wkfa 
pumitraas  krge  Cuecuk'fK.lea^ves,  whidt,  in 
figwe,  taftci  aad  fiaae}]^  gfeatiy  fdcpoMe 
tj^fe  of  red  c}aver  *• 

If, 

^  There  are  two  forts  of  Laburnum  common  ii^ 
this  country^  wliich  may  l^e  diflinguiflied  by  the  ap- 
mdlation  of  the  trwd  and  irarrow  leaved  Laburnum. 
It  is  the  &rik  fast  I  here  all«d6  H)>^  in  all  tb^  lias 
been  faid  above. 

The  (hoots  pf  this  fort  are  long^  irregulari  and 
hang  dangling  pn  every  fide ;  the  leaves  are  large^^ 
have  lopg  and  "Vfeak  foo^-ftalks,  foft  and  pliable  to 
the  tt>ucfa»  and  are  cf  a  light  green  colour,  with  a  flight 
tinge  of  red  on  the  young  ftaUcsi  The  flowers  nrt 
fmaller  than  thofip  of  the  other  fort,  and  the  pods 
are  flatted,  with  a  foft  pliable  ikin  upon  them. 

The  pods  of  the  other  fort  are  hard,  rounds  and 
fpmewhat  knotty  5  the  leaves  fmaller  than  the  other, 
and  of  a  darker  Saxon-green  colour,  with  (hortcr 
^nd  ftronger  foot-ftalks.  The  branches  grow  more 
^reft|  and  are  garniflied  with  much  fewer  leaves- 

This 


'• 
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If,  then,  a  plot  of  ground  were  filled  with 
the  roots  of  this  fort  of  tree,  and  the  ftems 
cut  over  clofe  by  the  ground,  a  great  nuniTr 
ber  of  thefe  herbaceous  (hoots  would  fpring 
up  from  every  one  of  thefe  ftems,  which 
might  be  cut  over  with  a  fcythe  s^t  any  time 
in  fummer,  with  as  great  eafe  as  a  prop  of 
clover ;  and  might  either  be  made  in(o  hay, 
or  confumed  green,  as  fhould  be  moft  con- 
venient for  the  farmer,  Thefe  ihoots  fpring 
up  much  earlier  in  the  feafon  than  red  clo-* 

ver,  and  might  be  cut  once,  twice,  or  thricQ 

♦  * 

in  a  feafon,  as  might  beft  fuit  the  purpofe^ 
of  the  owner. 

The  roots  would  continue  to  encreafe  in, 
fizci  aiid  the  annual  ^loots  in  vigour,  for 

many 


This  fort  is  a  more  beautiful  tree,  but  would  noj^ 
anfwer  the  purpofes  here  required  near  fo  well  as 
the  other, 

Thefe  trees,  after  they  are  te^  pj  tvclvc  years  old^ 
produce  abundance  of  feeds,  which  fpring  up  as  rea^ 
4ily  as  creates,  if  fpwed  ip  a  good  foi]i^ 
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many  years,  and  yield  fucceffive  crops  with- 
out any  additional  trouble  or  expence, — if  it 
fiiould  be  found,  upon  trial,  that  the  hay  or 
grafs  (if  I  may  ufe  that  phrafe)  was  of  a  va- 
luable fort. 

Nearly  the  fame  thing  might  be  faid  of 
the  common  wood-bine,  or  honey-fuckle  * ; 
feme  of  the  freeft  (hooting,  and  moft  herba- 
ceous forts  f  of  which  grow  to  a  very  great 
length  in  one  feafon  ;  and,  if  managed  in 
the  fame  manner,  would  no  doubt  yield  a 
prodigious  weight  of  fodder,.  I  find,  that 
Vol.  II.  D  fome 

•  Lqnicera  Periclymenum. 

f  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  this  refpeft 
among  the  different  kinds  of  wood*bines.    The  wild 
forty  with  wooHy  leaves^  and  long  thread-like  ftalksj 
would  be  very  improper.    The  heft  fort  feems  to  be 
one  that  has  thick  and  ftrong  (hoots,  of  a  greeniih 
colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red  on  one  fide,  large  bright- 
coloured,  fmooth,  fucculent  leaves,  and  a  large  tuft 
of  big-like  flowers,  yeUow  tinged  with  red  on  the 
outfide,  which  begin  to  open  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  continue  to  blow  till  the  end  of  the  fea* 
ton. 
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fome  cattle  *  eat  the  leaves  and  tender 
flioots  of  this  plant  without  reludance. 
Whether  it  would  afford  them  a  wholefomcf 
nourifhment,  I  have  not  had  experience  e- 
nough  to  fay ; — but  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think  it  would  not. 

Willows,  and  many  other  trees,  afford 
long  and  tender  fhoots,  which  might  poffi-^ 
bly  be  of  ufe  in  this  way  on  fome  occafions, 
were  they  properly  tried. 

This 

/ 

'  •  The .  reader  ought  to  be  informed,  that  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  among  cattle  in  this  refpeft. 
Some  cows,  cfpecially  thofe  that  have  been  bred 
trith  gardeners,  refufe  hardly  any  grech  thing  5  o- 
thers  can.  fcarccly  be  prevailed  with  to  eat  any- 
thing but  common  grafs.  The  beft  way  to  bring  a 
beaft  to  eat  any  kind  of  food  it  has  not  been  ao 
cuftomed  with,  is  to  make  it  ftand  near  one  which 
eats  the  kind  of  food  you  mean  to  give  it.  In  a 
fliort  time  mod  animals  will  be  brought,  in  this 
manner,  without  conftraint,  to  cat  almpft  any  fort 
of  jLood  that  \ji\\zn  do.  *     V 
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This  is  a  walk  in  agriculture  that  may  be 
faid  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  untrod.  And, 
aldiough  theilb  obfervations  may,  to  fome, 
appear  whimfical,  yet  the  fubje(3:  does  not, 
on  that  account,  the  lefs  merit  the  attention 
of  the  liberal  minded  inquirer  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  rural  oeconomy. 


III. 


It  is  fupp0f<^,  that  fome  plants  may  not 
yield  fuch  wh^lfome  food  for  animals  when 
green,  as  when  made  into  hay;  and  that 
perhaps  others,  on  the  contrary,  afford  bet- 
ter iK)uriihment  as  a  gi«en  rfood  than  as  a 

dry. Wanted — -An  exad  lift  of  all  our 

plants  conipared  with  one  another  in:  this  re- 
Iped:,  with  regiaid ;  to  each  of  the  domeftic 
animals  above  named. 

With 
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With  regard  to  mankind,  we  know,  tbat 
'many  plants,  which,  when  green,  are  hardtjr 
'  fit  for  food,  become  extremely  nourifliing 
when  dry  J — and  that- fome  ate  even  poi- 
fonous  in  that  ftate,  which  afterwards .  be- 
come an  agreeable  and  wholefome  food  ;•— 
as  the  Caffava-root.  And,  as  the  virus  *  of 
many  plants  depends  upon  a  very  volatile 
effential  oil, ,  that  may  be  evaporated  in  dry- 
ing the  plants,  as  happens  with  regard  to 
the  root  of  the  horfe-raddifh  f,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  qualities  of  the 

fame 

*  i  have  ventured  to  adopt  this  wordj  as  I 
know  no  proper  Englifh  word  that  is  equivalent  to 
it.*— It  is  here  employed  to  denote  that  particular 
power  by  which  plants  are  enabled  to  produce  any 
fenfible  effe£b  upon  the  animal  fyftem  i  whether  thtis 
be  falutary  or  pernicious*. 

t  Cocbkaria  jtrmorica* 
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fame  plant  may  frequently  be  very  different 
in  a  dried  or  a  green  ftate.  Till  the  far- 
mer, therefore,  is  made  acquainted  with  this 
particular,  his  knowledge  is  not  fo  great  as 
it  ought  to  be  ;  and  he  muft  be  often  at  a 
lofs'to  know  which  plant  he  ought  to  culti- 
vate for  any  particular  parpofe ; — or  which 
way  he  could  confume  any  particular  plant 
to  the  greateft  advantage. 


IV. 


It  is  probable  that  fome  plants  which  may 
perhaps  be  pofTeiTed  of  the  fame  qualities 
when  green  as  when  in  a  dry  ftate,  may 
neverthelefs  be  more  properly  and  oecono- 
mically  confumed  by  cutting  them  green, 
and  employing  them  in  that  ftate,  than  by 
allowing  them  to  be  made  into  hay;  andy 
in  fome  cafes^  perhaps  the  revetfe  of  this 

tnay 


I 


*    . 
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imay  be  the  cafe.     Wanted— A  lift  of  each 
of  thefe  claffes  of  plants  as  above. 


Great  clover,  and  many  other  fuccuknt 
plantSy  are  with  fome  diflSculty  made  into 
hay  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  may  be  confu- 
med  much  more  profitably  as  a  ^reen  than 
as  a  dry  fodder.  Becaufe,  as  foon  as  they 
are  cut  over,  the  plants  quickly  vegetate  a- 
frefh  during  the  fummer-feafon  j   and,  by 

# 

being  repeatedly  cut  over,  produce  a  much 
greater  weight  of  forage  than  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  bring  their  feeds  to  maturi- 
ty. For  it  is  dbfervable,  of  almoift  all^thefe 
fucculent  plants,  that  they  pufli  out  very  vi- 
gorous fhoots  foon  after  they  are  ^ut  over, 

which  advance  with  great  rapidity  until  the 
plant  hath  attained  nearly  its  fiill  rftature ; 
after  which  period,  it  advances  more  flowly, 
till  it  at  length  becomes  edtirely '4%atioaary, 
and  is  folely  employed  about  the  formation 

of 
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of  its  feeds*  Now,  if  the  plant  be  always 
cut  when  it  approaches  towards  that  fla^ 
tionary  ftate,  it  will  be  always  kept  in  the 
ftate  ot  vigorous  vegetation;  and  thus,  it 
would  feem,  that  a  much  greater  quantity  o£ 
vegetable  matter  would  be  produced,  than  if 
it  were  allowed  to  arrive  at  greater  maturity 

« 

before  each  cutting. 

This  is  ftill  more  apparent  with  regard  to 
Lucerne  than  broad  ck>ven  This  plant,  if 
allowed  to  come  to  its  full  £ze,  will,  in  a 

good  foil,  attain  the  height  of  four  feet,  or 
a  little  more,  in  one  fea^n.  But  I  Q}yiel£ 
have  cut  a  plant  of  Lucerne  fix  timeft  in  one 
feafoBi  allowing  it  to  be  about  twenty  inches 
high  before  each  cutting ;  which  gives  up^ 
wards  of  ten  feet  for  the  growth  of  one 
year  ;— confiderably  more  than  double,  the 
height  that  it  would  have  reached  if  it  had 
not  been  cut  at  all.  And,  although  it  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  tender  2ind  more 

fucculent  fhoots,  obtained  in  confequence  of 

frequent 
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frequent  cutting,  would  not  contain  fuch  a 
quantity  of  folid  matter,  as  an  equal  weight 
of  the  better  maturated  flalks  would  have 
done;  yet  it  does  not  feem  at  all  probable, 
that  the  difference,  in  this  refpefl:,  would 
nearly  counterbalance  the  other.  This  is  an 
objed:,  among  many  others,  that  cannot  be 

determined  cs^zQij  without  accurate  experi- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  feem  pro- 
bable, that  fome  of  the  Culmiferous  plants  ^ 
or  gralTes,  (gramina)  properly  fo  called,  be-.- 
ing  lefs  capable  of  recovering  themfelves 
after  being  cut  over,  when  the  ftalks  have 
been  allowed  to  advance  to  any  confiderable 
length,  as  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  common  rye-grafsfj  would  afford  but 

poor 

*  Culmiferous  phots  are  fuch  as  carry  an  ere£l: 
iioUow  jointed  ftalk,  as  wheat,  oats,  rye,  &:c. 

t  Lolium  Perenne.  Properly  perennial  damel*graf8> 
improperly  called  ryc-grafs  \  as  there  is  another 

plant. 
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poor  returns  if  cut  green,  although  they 
may  yield  a  very  weighty  crop  of  hay  if 
futfered  to  attain  a  proper  degree  of  maturi- 
ty.  But,  however  great  the  probability  is, 
that  this  may  be  the  cafe,  ftill  it  is  no  more 
than  a  probability.  Nor  can  the  farmer 
hope  to  arrive  at  certainty  in  this  cafe,  till 
he  knows,  by  accurate  experiment,  not  only 
the  exzGt  qualities .  of  each  of  thefe  plants 
when  green,  or  dry,  but  alfo  the  quantity  of 
each  that  can  be  produced  upon  the  fame 
ibil  with  equally  ikilful  management. 


V. 


Some,  plants  that  may  be  equally  hourifh-. 

iog  to  animals,  and  that  equally  require  to 

he  .poafiimed  green,  may  neverthelefs  differ 

Vol.  U.  E.  in 

jflzntf  fecak  vilhjum,  properly  called  rye-grafs,  and 
ha6  no  other  £ngli&  ziame. 
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in  thi^  r^fpeft,  that  one  c:la&  nwy,  be  nacwc 
oBconomicaUy  confuiped  by  cutting  ^  ^ants, 
and  giving  then».  by  Iian.d  in  that  ft*te  to 
the  animals  that  fe^d  upon  them,  w.hile  an- 
other clafs  may  be  more  profitably  ^nfu^ 
med  by  being  depaftured  by  avimals.- — r 
B^quired-^i-A.lift  of  each  of  th?fc  twq  dafle* 
of  plants. 

«  <»  « 

It  will  be,  in  general,  allowed,  that  the 
two  plants  mentioniea  above,  Broadi<:lo- 
ver  and  Lucerne,  are  more  advantageoufly 
Gonfumed  when  cut,  ^nd  given  green  by  the 
hand,  than  when  paftured  upon.  Probably 
this  may  likewife  be,  in  fome  mcafure,  the 
cafe  with  all  quick-fhooting  ftrong-ftemmed 
plants,  that  do  not  grow  clofe  enough  at  the 
root  to  form  a  6rm  bottom  fer  awimal*  to 
bite  upon.  It  is  likewife  probable,  that,  in 
geaeral,  fuch  doie  growing  leafy  gr^fles  aa 
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require  to  be  confamed  ;^reeta,  and  ether 
^¥rtBk  fucculent  frailittg  plants,  which  ran 
along  the  gi-ound,  and  form  a  thick  fward 
thert,  but  do  not  rife  quickly  to  a  gteat 

*  * 

faeigh^  fo  ad  to  'admit  of  being  readily  cut 
by  the  fcythe^  would  be  more  profitable  for 
jpa(hfri^.-^But  here  again  we  are  in  thfc 
region  of  probability;  iior  do  we  as  yet 
knonr^  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  either 
the  tKfferent  plants  reducible  to  each  df  thefb 
clafle»,  or  the  feveral  Hdiitations  that,  ia 
particfular  circumftances,  might  take  placb 
widi  regard  td  lainy  of  diefe. 

On  this  fubjeft,  tt  may  not  be  improper 
t^  take  ndtice  of  a  circuttiftance  that  ougliSt 

oot  by  any  means  to  be  overlooked  by  thofc 
who  are  obliged  to  fupply  the  want  of  ac-. 
cwate  experiments,  by  probaWe  rcafoning 
from  detached  fs^ts  that  accidentally  occur-^ 
It  is  this ;  By  accurate  obfervations,  any  one 
may  foon  be  fatisfied,  that  if  the  flower-* 
Halks  of  the  greater  ^art  of  culmiferous 

graflea 


1 


A 
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graffes  are  deftroye4  after  they  are  fully 
formed,  the  plants  do  not  attempt  to  form 
other  flower-ftalks  that  feafon^  but  run  af« ' 
terwards  chiefly  to  leaves,  and  fpread  by 
their  roots.  Now  if,  in  this  date,  thefe 
plants  are  allowed  to  remain  for  any  confi- 
derable  length  of  time,  without  bei^  either 
paftured  upon  or  cut,  the  leaves  gradually 
flop  from  growing, — remain  after  that  for 
fome  time  ftationary,  and  then  fade  away, 
if  they  are  not  fo  luxuriant  as  to  rot;  and 
in  this  way  the  whole  produce  of  a  field 

« 

may  frequently  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
few  inches  in  length  in  a  fcafon.  But,  if 
thefe.  leaves  had  been  cut  over,  or  a^-fi-efli 
bit  down  by  the  animals  pafturing  upon  the 
field  feveral  times,  the  vegetation  would  at 
each  time  have  been  renewed,  and  it  would 
have  produced,  perhaps,  five  or  fix  times 
more,  than  if  this  repeated  cropping  had 
been  omitted. 

This 
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This  I  otKC  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
iktisfied  of  ciperimentally,  with  regard  to 
two  plant*  of  fliceps  fefcue-grafs  *,  which 

grew  upon  tibe  fame  foiU-«-we|te  i^  equal 

healthy  and  ip  every  other  refped;  alike^wbeti 
the  experiment  was  tried.  The  leaves  of 
each  of  thefe  two  plants,  before  the  end  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June^  had  advanced  to 
.  atfout  fix  inches  in  length,  and  after  that 
remained  quite  fiationary  for  fome  weeks :  ~- 
Obferving  which,  I  cut  off,  with  a  iharp 
knife,  all  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  plants  quite 
clofeby  the  ground;  and,  in  a  very  few 
days,  it  pulhed  out  a  fet  of  f  re(h  leaves  with 
great  vigour.  Thefe  were  cut  three  or  four 
feveral  times  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  feafon,  ,when  about  the  height  of  three 
inches  at  each  time ;  although  it  was  not 
poifible  to  remark  the  fmallefl:  encreafe  of  one 
blade  upon  the  other  plant  during  all  that  time. 

From 

♦  teftuca  ovina^ 
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IFfbm  Uiii  csxpenrnentf  k  wouid  feem,  that 
W6  ttight  ianrly  draw  the  fStdlowing  obvioiiG 
"CiOnAlaryt  tiz.  That  if  grafs,  in  thcfe  dr- 
^uinfiaocee^  is  to  be  oonftmied'  either  by  pa- 
Attitig  or  CtttciQgt  it  is  the  gt&rt^eft  nvant  of 
^tctiotmj  t6  allow  it  to  reMiafii  long  be- 
twi^en  bach  of  thefe  operations^;  and,  if  we 
ttttn  to  rdip  the  ftll  profit  from  the  field. 
Idle  oftener  thefe  art  repeated,  after  the 
^als  is  of  a  fuffident  kagth  for  a  bite  to 
the  attmials  which  may  pallure  upon  itf  t^r 
'fyt  the  fcythe  to  ilrike  it,  fo  much  die  better. 

VfOm  this  experiment,  we  may  farther 
infers  that  it  will  be,  in  general,  much  more 
for  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  to  confume 
^grafles  of  this  fort  by  pafturage  than  by  cat- 
ting. For,  as  thefe  grafles  are  always  much 
elofer  at  the  roots  than  the  top»  when  vtt  at- 
tempt to  eut  them  by  the  icy  the,  tttfleft  the 
•field  is  as  iiftooth  as  a  boWlibg*green,  W 
'gresft  deal  of  the  clofeft  of  the  pile  will  e* 
fcape  the  edge  of  the  fcythe  and  be  iofh 

And| 
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Aii4»  if  tliefe  cuttings  are  frequently  sepea^- 
ed»  the  proportion  that  this  under  ftubble 
will  bear  to  tjiat  which  is  above  the  fcythet 
muft  be  at  each  cutting  very  confiderable. 
And  as  the  fiems,  when  cut  over)  do  not,  for 
the  moft  part,  continue  to  advance  afters- 
wards,  but  die,  and  are  fucceeded  by  frefh 
(hoots  that  fpring  up  from  the  roots,  all 
of  thefe  fhibbles  are  entirely  loft ;  whicht 
in  thefe  ctrcomftances,  might  perhaps  a- 
mount  ntafty  fo  one  half  of  the  whok  pro* 
duce  of  tlie  field ;  a.  great  part  of  which> 
might  perhaps  have  been  &ved,  if  the  field 
had  been  judieiouily-  poured  upon* 


VI. 

Aft  the  i8ahKt)f  laay  phmt^  cpnfider^  aft  a 
food  for  animals,  vafitta  greatly  aocprding  ta 
(he  iea&a  :of  the  yeaf  when  it  is  in  perfec-* 
tionr— Wanted«^A  lift  of  aB  the  plants  that 

could 
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could  be  moftcommodioufly  employed  for 
food  to  each  different  kind  of  animal  at  each 
particular  fealbn:— That  is  to  fay,  of  plants 
that  are  in  the  greateft  perfediOn  in  fum- 
mer— or  autumn, — or  winter,— or  fpring. 


# 


J  * 


I  < 


The  variations  that  take  place  with  regard 
to  the  growth  of  plants  at  diffeneat  feikfomt 
hftVefeeeft  hiiiwrtp.  hut  .too  Jitlje  attended  to 
hy  the  farpi^r  J .  fp  ,  that,  w?rc  it  XK>t  for  the 
GbfervatiopSj.<rf;the.  florid  andhptanift,  we 
would  be  apt  to  think,  that  all  plants  were 
naturally  difpofed  to  vegetate  chiefly  in  the 
fummer-feafon  ;  advancing  always  with  a 
vigour  in  fome  degree  proportioned  to  the 
warmnefs  of ;  th^tiibkfoiv  if  cKit  deprived  of 
a  due  degree  of imoiflurc.  i '  •  .  ? 
,  But  the  cumu^'  gardener  lanows  wellt 
iliai,  however  neceflary  the.  fummet's  heat 


Uf 


may 
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may  be  for  bringing  to  perfedion  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  plants  that  he  cultivates,  yet 
there  are  other  plants  endowed  by  nature 
with  fuch  particular  powers  of  vegetating, 
as  to  grow  with  the  greateft  vigour^  feme  at 
one  feafon,  and  that  alone,  and  others  at  a- 
nother.  Thus  the  common  fafFron  plant  be- 
gins to  advance  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
—(hoots  up  with  vigour  during  the  winter- 
feafon,  and,  having  attained  its  full  length 
in  the  fpring,  gradually  declines  as  the  fum- 
mer  advances  ;  and  dies  away  entirely  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  the  greateft  part  of 
the  plants  we  rear  are  in  full  vigour.  The 
fnow-drop, — ^vernal  crocus, — tul ip, — narcit- 
fus,  and  many  other  bulbous  rooted  plants^ 
advance  early  in  the  fpring,  and  decline  be- 
fore mid-fummer  ; — ^as  alfo  the  common 
chickweed, — lambs-lettuce,  &c.  Carnations, 

a 

and  many  other  late  flowering  plants,  re-^ 

main  inactive  during  the  beginning  of  fum- 

jner,  and  only  advaiice  haftily  towards  per- 

Yo|..  11,  F  feaioa 
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fe£tion  in  ^lutumn.  The  hojrfe  chefaut-tree 
makes  its  whole  annual  fhoots  in  ^  few 
weeks  on  jthe  firft  appro^^ch  of  fuHin^er,  ^.nd 
has  entirely  flopped  its  progrefs  for  duit 
feafon  long  before  the  afh  or  the  oak  h»ye 
(Jifcovered  tl^e  fmalleft  fympjtom  pf  yegetjiT 
tion  :  And  this  lad,  as  well  as  th^  beechy  sof- 
ter having  made  one  fliort  ftioot  in  tjie  be? 
ginning  of  fummer,  flops  entirely  for  fcycfal 
weeks,  and  then,  towards  autumfi,  b|egi}i§ 
anew  to  vegetate  with  inucb  greater  vjgQqr 
than  before. 

*  * 

Now,  as  we  h*ye  Remarked  thefe  vaj^ia^ 
tjons  in  the  feafon  of  vigorous  vegetation  iQ 
thefe  plants,  Is  it  not  probable,  that  fome-* 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  may  t^ke  plaice  with 
regard  to  fome  of  thofe  plants  that  arc,  or 
may  be  cultivated  by  the  farmer  ?  And,  it 
would  furely  be  of  importance  for  bifu  to 
know  all  the  peculiarities  that  take  place,  in 
this  refped,^  with  regard  to  the  pjants  that  if 
could  be  in  his  power  to  reaip. 

Some 
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Some  of  thefe  he  is  already  in  fome  mea- 
fure  acquainted  with,  and  employs  for  his 
own  emolument, — particularly  the  turnip  j 
which  only  grows  in  a  proper  manner  du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  fummer, — in  autumn,    ■- 

and  in  winter. ^He  knows  that  rye-grafs 

advances  in  the  fpring  fooner  than  clo- 
ver, or  the  greatcft  part  of  the  other  grafles 
that  he  Has  been  accuftomed  to  obferve  j 
with  a  few  other  particulars  of  that  fort. 
But  ftill  fo  much  remains  unknown  in  this 
refped:,  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
what  he  is  already  acquainted  with. 

The  plants  that  advance  chiefly  during 
the  iummer-feafon,  and  wither  or  die  in 
winter,  bear  fuch  a  great  proportion  to  the 
whole,  that  the  farmer^s  chief  defire  fhould 
be  to  difcover  fuch  plants  as  continue  to  ve- 
getate Ikte  in  autumn,  or  retain  their  ver- 
dure in  winter,  or  advance  very  early  in  the 
fpring  :     And,  it  is  probable,  that  thefe  may 

be  much  more  numerous  than  is  at  prefent 

ima- 


I ' 
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itnagined.  Although  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  profecuting  this  AibjeA  as  I 
could  wifii,  the  following  hints  may  perhaps 
be  of  feme  ufe. 

It  would  feem,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  to  exa- 
mine all  the  evergreen  perennial  plants, 
with  a  view  to  difcover  if  any  of  thefe  could 
be  eafily  cultivated,  and  profitably  employ- 
ed as  food  to  any  of  our  common  domeftic 
animals.  Among  thefe,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  common  whin,  furze,  or  gorfe  *, 
can  be  reared  without  any  trouble,  and  that 
it  furnifhes  an  exceeding  plentiful  and 
wholefome  food  for  flieep  during  the  winter 
and  fpring.  Nor  is  this  plant  lefs  ufeful  for 
liorfes  or  cattle  when  it  is  properly  bruifed ; 
in  which  ftale,  it  is  cat  by  horfes  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  bcft  hay  or  oats,  and  probably 
afiFords  them  as  rich  and  wholefome  nou- 
rifhinent 

*  VUx  Evropatus. 
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rifhment : — And  the  fineft  winter-made 
butter  that  I  ever  faw,  was  obtained  from 

the  milk  of  a  cow  that  was  fed  with 
bruifed  whins.  Whether  any  other  cver- 
green-flirubs  might  not,  on  fome  occafiions, 
be  profitably  employed  for  the  like  purpofes, 
deferves  to  be  enquired  into. 

But  fhrubs  and  trees  are  not  the  only 
evergreen-plants  that  we  are  acquainted 
with ;  as  pinks,  and  many  other  garden- 
plants,  not  to  mention  cabbages  and  other 
greens,  retain  their  verdure  during  the  win- 
ter. All  fuch  plants,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
attended  to  with  care,  and  accurate  trials 
made  of  fuch  of  them  as  could  be  profitably 
cultivated  by  the  farmer.  Cabbages  have 
been  of  late  much  praifed  as  an  ineftimable 
winter-food  for  cattle  ;  and,  although  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  encomiafts  of 
this  plant  may  be  at  prefent  too  fanguine  in 
their  expedtations  with  regard  to  it,  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt  but  that  this,  or  fome 

hardy 
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hafdy  kinds  of  borecole,  may  be  found  to 
be  of  real  utility  to  the  farmer,  as  a-green, 
wiilter;  or  fpring-food,  for  cattle,  on  many 
occafions. 

But  it  does  nor  feem,  that  any  of  our  cul- 
mlfepou^  graffes  have  as  yet  been  fufpefted 
of  being  poffeffed  of  any  quality  approach- 
ing td  this  in  any  degree  :  For,  although 
ft  is  well  enough  known  that  common  rye* 
grafs,  and  many  other  forts  of  grafs  freqiienr- 

ly  found  in  our  fields  and  nieadbws,  fend 
out  fome  frefti  fhoots  duritig  mild  weather 
in  winter,  fo  as  to  affume  a  kind  of  verdure 
in  rich  grounds  in  a  very  fhort  tittle  after  the. 
ffofts  are  gone ;  yet  it  is  as  wellknowrf, 
that  every  leaf  of  this  plant  is  quickly*  killed 
by  any  froft,  and  that  the  vefrdure  we  at  any 
time  perceive  in  thefe  graffes,  during  the 
winter-fealbn,  is  always  owing  to  a  frelh 
vegetation  ffomthe  roots.  This  happens  to 
be  fo  generally  the  cafe,  that  we  have  pcr*- 
haps  with  too  much  precipitancy  concluded, 

that 
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that  it  18  yqiverfally  fo ;  a9  I  have  good  rea^ 
fon  to  believe,  that  there  may  be  feveral 
fpccies  of  graffes  whofe  leaves  are  only  ia 
part  killed  by  cold^  and  fome  that  rei^ft  the 
feyereft  wiqters  we  .ever  have  in  this  climate^ 
without  being  more  afFe£ted  by  it  than  our 

common  ever-green  fhrub?  and  trees. 

This  feemj  to  be  in  a  particular  manner 
the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  otherwife  valu- 
able grafs  palled  fheeps  fefcue  ;  which  firft  --' 
catched  my  attention  by  reafpn  of  the  un-? 
ufual  verdure  of  a  tuft  of  it  which  chaqced 
to  fpring  up  in  the  midft  of  a  field  of  o* 
Jher  grafs  :  And  having  fince  fown  the 
feeds  of  it,  I  find,  that  this  was  not  merely 
accidental ;  but  that,  if  it  is  allowed  to  ad- 
vance before  winter  to  a  confiderable  length, 
the  leaves  retain  their  verdure  during  all  that 
fcafon,  and  might  be  employed,  at  any  parti- 
cular period  during  the  winter  or  fpring,  as 
a  rich  pafture  to  any  animal  that  could  live 
^broad  during  that  feafon.-*-*!  had  a  fmall 

patch 
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patch  of  this  grafs  ia  winter  1773,  which, 
having  been  cut  in  the  montli  of  Auguft  or 
September  preceding,  was  faved  from  that 
period,  and  had  advanced  before  winter  to 
the  length  of  five  or  fix  inches ;  forming  the 
clofeft  pile  that  could  be  imagined. — And, 
although  we  had  about  fix  weeks  of  very 
intenfe  froft  with  fnow,  and  about  other  fix 
weeks  immediately  fucceeding  that,  of  ex- 
ceeding keen  froft  every  night,  with  frequent 
^haws  in  the  day-time,  without  any  fnow, 
during  which  time  almoft  every  green  thing 
was  deflroyed ;  yet  this  little  patch  conti- 
nued all  along  to  retain  as  fine  a  verdure  as 
any  meadow  in  the  month  pf  May :— Hard- 
ly a  point  of  a  leaf  having  been  withered  by 
the  uncommon  feverity  of  the  weather, 
And,  as  this  grafs  begins  to  vegetate  very 
early  in  thefpring,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
what  might  be  the  value  of  a  field  of  graf§ 
of  this  kind  in  thefe  circumftances. 

/  PurpI^ 
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Purple  fefcue  grafs  *  likewife  retained  its 
verdure  much  better  than  the  rye-grafs  du- 
ring the  winter-feafon  ;  but  it  had  more  of 

Its  points  killed  by  the  weather  than  the 

.J 

former.  It  likewife  rifes  in.  the  fpring  at 
leaft  as  early  as  rye-grafs. 

Vernal  grafs  f  feeros  likewife  to  refift  the 
winter*cold  longer  than  many  other  graf-« 
fes :— As  does  alfo  the  crefted  dogs-tail- 
grafs  \^  which  feems  to  be  ft  ill  more  hardy 
than  the  vernal  gfafs.  But,  whether  either 
of  thefe  can  be  confider ed  as  altogether  ever-* 
green,  I  cannot  pfetend  as  yet  to  fay ;  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  then! 
properly  by  themfelves. 

CJommon  rye-grafs,  as  has  been  already 

faid,  is  altogether  incapable  of  refitting  froft  j 

and  has  its  leaves,  killed  down  almoft  as  fooa 

•  '  j% "  ' '  '    * 

as  any  other  of  9ur  common  graflef.     And, 

although  it  advances  quickly  in  the  fpring. 

Vol.  II.  G  an4 

*  Feftuca  rubra,  f  Antboxanthum  edoratum. 

X  CynafurU4  crifiatv^*  —-  ..... 
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afid  fufiiifhes  abundant  f66d  as  a  paftufe  at 
that  feafon  j  yet,  it  has  fuch  ah  i'rrefiftiblie 
propehfity  to  riin  t6  feed,  that  it  becofnes,. 
in  a  i(hbft  time,  difllked  by  all  aninials  ;  and 
IS,  zt  every  other  feafon  d£  the  year,  of  little 
value  as  a  pafture-grafs. 

Soft  grafs*,  lipon'damp  foils,  is  (liirmore 
early  than  fye-grafs ;  and  forms  a  much 
liibre  vafuable  paftiire-grafs  in  every  refpeG. 

AH  thV  tribe  of  Poa  gralfles  have  their 
leaves  entirely  killed  by  a  veiy  flight  degree 
of  wiiiter-cold — ^biit  they  begin  to  vegetate 
pretty  earfy  in  the'fpririg. 
'  ^Bbt  the '6arlicft  vegetable  that  I  krWiw,  Is 
the  myrrh-plant  t>  t^ild  cicely 'or  cbw- 
weed),   which  rufhes'up  in  the  moiith  of 

arch  ^vith  amazmg  rapidity ;   sCna  maybe 

.'•      '«      '('■  '    ', '  • 

Qut  twice  at  leaft,  if  hot  tErice,  before  red- 
clover  could  be  cut  once.  Uows,  and 'other 
icattle, '  eat  it  ve^  greedily,  after  they  )iavc 

been 
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be^iV  ^  littl^  accuAomed  to  it ;  aIth9Uc;H  th^y^ 
do  not  always  take  it  at  Hrft  very  readily- 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  however*  that 
this  plant  feems  ta  be  chiefiy.  valuably  in  the 
faring)  as .  it  feems  to  advance  more  quickly 
tjsien,  and  during  the  firft  part  of  fummett 

than  towards  the  end  of  it.- — ^About  autumi^ 
its  veeetative  powers  feem  to  be  much  aba- 
ted. 

][n  a  few  years^  I  (hall  be  more  able  Ko 
feeajk  with  9ertainty  of  the  qualities  and  be^ 
methods  of  cultivating  thia  and  fome  other 
plants ;  as  it  requires  fome  time  to  bring  ei^- 
perhnents  relating  to  them  to  a  proper  pN^ 

riod. 

And  the  epilobium^  or  icommon  willow- 
^prb,  niay  b.e  employed  fof  the  fame  pur- 
pofe^  abqut  the  fame  early  periqd* 

Burnet  *  retains  its  verdure  pretty  well 
•during  the  winter-months ;  but  affords  (uch 

fcanty 

♦  Pimt'tnelk  fylveftris. 
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»  ; 


fcanty  crops,  a$  hardly  to  be  worth  the  at- 
tention  of  the  farmer. 

All  tbefc  graflcs  fpring  up  early,  and  may 
be  employed  with  I^oft  advantage  as  winter 
or  fpring-fqdder*  There  are,  however,  o- 
thers  that  do  not  make  their  appearance  till 
late  in  the  feafon,  but,  on  fome  accounts^ 
may  be  deemed  very  valuable.  Of  thisclafs 
is  the  common  milk-^wprt  ^,  and  all  the  clafs 
of  perennial  peafe  and  vetches  j  which  fel- 

•  *  '  • 

dom  .appear  above  ground  till  the  month  of 
May ;  but  continue  to  yield  a  great  burden 
of  valuable  grafs  during  the  remaining  part 
of  the  feafon,  till  the  winter  frofts  (lop  them. 
If  thefe,  therefore,  were  fowed  along  with 
fuch  plants  s^s  either  ftand  the  winter,  or  ad-* 
vance  early  in  the  fpring,  the  farmer  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
bis  early  pafture  for  his  cattle  or  flieep, 
without  damaging  his  crop  for  the  remain- 
ing 

» 
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iog  part  of  the  feafon ;  as  thefe  would  only 
begin  to  advance  after  the  others  were  whol- 

•  «        «  «• 

l^  confumed.  And,  as  moft  of  thefe  plants 
are  equally  proper  for  being  cut  and  made 
into  bay,  or  for  being  paftured  upon,  it  puts 
it  in  the  farmer's  power  to  employ  them  in 
clthei:  of  thefe  two  ways  that  may  heft  fuit 
bis  conveniency. 

I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  difcover  any 
plant  that  could  be  cultivated  by  the  farmer 

which  advances  only  during  the  winter- 
feafon.  But,  as  we  as  yet  knbw  little  or  no- 
thinjg  with  regard  to  this  article,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  future  enquirers  will  malce  many 
valuable  difcoveries  relating  to  it. 


VXI. 

Some  plants  fpring  up'  quickly,  and  (boa 
arrive  at  perfection,  while  others  advance 
moreflowly,  and  are  long  of  attuning  ma- 
turity : 


5^         m^'^^}S,lTlcO,NS/ 

tttfity  :-.^-So.i9C  pcrifli  in  a  fhgix  time,  and 
ot^By  wiien,  o^ce  well  efi^iblii/bedj  remaia 
almoflL  for  e^er  without  decay.  It  would, 
ti^crcfcwci  bf .  pecfiflSiiry  /w  the  farnji/er,,  who 

wiftMBd  to  iroytpvc.  hw.  grwod,  to  tfee  utmoft, 

tg  be.  acquainted  with  the  natural  peripd  of 
QUjSteacei,  if  I  pxsvy  ufe  that  phrafc,^  of  evqry 
plant  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  culti« 
yatc#  Reqjwcd— A  lift  pf  plants  confidiprcd 

u)^UvifcpQint9^vic^? 


-  ;■■    * 


Naturalift^  have  already  eftfb^fl^e^  a  ^^ 
diftindlions  among  plants  in  this  refpeft  ;— 
but  thefe  are  by  no  means  fo  far  extended 
as  the  farmer  would  require*  For  almoft 
all  that  they  have  done,  is  to  reduce  plants 

to  tl»Q  three  gROCTal  (;\^ffsK  of  atlWidSi  bien- 

head  m  m^p%^^  ^  tJupfe  pl^nti  wfekU  m- 

dure 
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dure  more  than  two  years.  But  the  experi- 
enced farmer  kno\i^8  Inany  plants  that  have 
but  a  fhort  period  of  life9  although  they  ex- 
ceed this  term.  ^  Broad  clover  ufually  lafts 
three  or  four  years  good ;  but  fbldom  fur- 
vives  that  period  : — ^And  rye-grafs  common- 
ly lafts  five  or  fix  years.;  but,  for  the  moft 
party  difappears  foon.  after  that  time  :— -Sain- 
foin  (St  foin  vulgo)  lafts  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years ;— as  does  alfo  lucerne  in  al&- 
vourable  foil ;  but  both  dedine  at  laft  and 
die  away  :  Whereas  milk-worty  and  all  the 
dafles  of  perennial  tares  and  vetches^  feem  to 
be  perennial  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenle  of 
the  word;— as  no  period  can' be  afligned  to 
their  duration.  This  is .  probably  the '  cafe 
with  siany  kinds  of  rmeadow^grafles^  s  akho' 
we  are-as.yet  fo  little  ai^quainted  withthefe, 
as^^  not -to  be  able  ta  point  them  out  with  ccr- 
tai^QT. 


A 


vnit. 
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VIII. 

Some  plants  grow  beft  upon  ground  that 
has  been  lately  in  tillage,  and  difappear  af- 
ter a  fhort  time,  if  it  is  not  again  plowed 
up ;  and  others  only  begin  to  flourifli  after 
the  ground  has  remained  feveral  years  in 
grafs.  Required — A  catalogue  of  all  the 
plants  that  may  be  reduced  to  each  of  thefe 
i^l^Hes? 


G>mmon  couch-grafs  *, —^knot-graft  f , 
and  earth-nut  $,  ,only  appear  while  the 

*  * 

ground  is  in  culture,*— or,  at  moft,  for  a 
year  or  two  after  it  is  laid  into  grafs ;  after 

which 

*  Triticum  repens*        f  Poligonatum  avicularf, 
^  Bunium  bulbocaftanum* 
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which  they  ufually  difappear,  and  are  no 
longer  feen  till  the  ground  has  been  again 
in  tillage  for  fome  time.  And,  it  is  in  this 
way  alone  tha(  the  farmers»  in  fpme  of  the 
word  cultivated  parts  of  S<:otIand5  know  how 
tp  get  rid  of  thefe  deftrucSJive  weeds.  This  is 
likewife  the  cafe  with  the  common  fmall- 
leaved  forrcU  *,  mugwort  t»  and  fome  other 
plant^  that  are  often  found  in  fields  that  have 
been  long  kept  under  a  bad  kind  of  culture  : 
-^Bpt  thefe  require  a  longer  time  to  be  ful«- 
ly  eradicated,  than  fom?  of  the  forquer  plants* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  common  milk- 
wort  X' — ^yarrow  or  milfoil  |» — fheeps-fefcucy 
and  feveral  other  kinds  of  grafs>  only  appear 
after  the  ground  has  been  for  fome  confix* 
derable  length  of  time  jn  ^rafs. 


Vol.  II.  H  IX. 

galus  glicjfhjlki.  I  Achillea  millefolium. 


I 
\ 
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IX, 

s 

It  is  always  the  cafe,  that  thofe  plants 
which;  fatten  an  animal  ihoft  quickly»  pro- 
mote likewife  in  the  higheft  degree  the 
health! nefs  attd  vigour  of  that  animal  f  If 
they  do  not,  Reqaired^^A  cftt^loguc  of  Ibch 
vegetables  as  tend  moft  powerfiilly  t<i  proi 
niote  the  vigoiir  of  fach  ^ninials  ds  are  tifa-* 
aliy  employed  by  taixL  for  hird  labour ; 
fuch  as  oxen,  horfts,  &;c« 


Thofe  who  keep  running  horfes  and  fight-* 

*ng  cocks,  feem  to  be  fully  convinced,  that 

/eat  mufcular  ftrength  and  vigour  of  ^rit, 

re  often  promoted  by  certain  kinds  of  food 

hat  do  not  ttitich  c|jct«tfe  the  fat  rf  the  ar. 

nim^i, 
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'fltraaL  In  general,  dry  food  feems  to  be 
lefd  apt  io  produce  fat  than  fuch  as  is  more 
fucculent;  while  it  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
•produce  ftrength  and  vigour.  Peafe,  and 
other  Leguminous  *  grain,  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  increafe  thd  quanuty  of  fat  and 
juicy  flefh  than  oats;  although  this  laft 
is,  feemingly  with  good  reafon,  fuppofed  to 
promtote  inufculaf  ftrength  in  a  higher  de« 
gree.^-^n  Arabia,  ^here  the  inbabitaDls 
liefto w  a  dill  greater  degree  of  attention  up^ 
on  their  horfes  than  wtlh  us,  they  are  fai4  to 
feed  chem  with  a  pafte  made  of  dates  and  cai- 
m^ls  milk ;  which  contributes  to  make  them 
aAive  and  vigorous,  wiihom  endining  them 
to  grow  fat.— In  Portugal,  it  is  common  to 
feed  their  horfes  with  chefnuts,  as  thefe  are 
cheaper  than  barfey  of  oats  ;  wtvicib  is  fdund 
to  fatten  them  very  quiekly^  aAchdugh  it  does 
'  not  m^re  them:  with  Ibmtich  life  a»d  vigour 

as 

^  Leguminous  grain,  is  fuch  as  is  mcrofed  ill  a 
pod  orcap{ule>$  as  peafe,  besiifi  vetches^  tares,  &c. 


I 
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r 

as  thofe  kinds  of  grain  would  have  produ- 
ced.—It  is  oWcrved  by  Mr  Kalm,  that,  in 
North  America,  the  horlcs  arc  very  fond  of 
apples  J  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  efleem 
them  a  wholcfome  food. — Carrots  have  of 
late  been  propofed  as  a  valuable  feeding  for 
horfes ;  but  it  is  not  as  yet  well  known  in 
what  clafs  they  ought  to  be  ranked  with  re- 
gard to  the  invigorating  quality  ;  although 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  fatten  them  rca- 
day.— Potatoes,  likewife,  have  been  employ- 
ed, on  fomie  occafions,  for  the  fame  purpofe» 
and  are  ftill  in  the  fame  ftaie  of  uncertainty. 
— ^Turnips  are  eat  by  fome  horfes  j  but  how 
far  they  are  either  invigorating  or  wholefome 
in  other  rcfpcds,  is  not  yet  fuflBiciently  afcer- 
tsaned,— Bruifed  whins  feem  greatly  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  this  animal,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  fattens  and  encreafes  its  ftrength. 
—But,  experiments  are  ftill  awanting  to  af- 
certain  with  precifion  the  comparative  value, 
in  this  rcfpea,  of  thcfe  and  many  other  kinds 

of 
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o(  food  that  may  be  givea  to  this  noft  ufeful 
animal. 


X. 


«  4 

Do  fuch.  plants  as  fatten  an  animal  quick* 
ly,  or  tend  in  a  high  degree  to  excite 
ftrength  and  animal-vigom',  always  and  ne« 
ceflarily  promote  its  health,  fo  as  to  tend  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  animal  ?  If  they  do 
not.  Required-— A  catalogue  of  fuch  plants 
as  would,  in  the  moft  effedual  manner,  tend 
to  prolong  the  life  of  each  fpecies  of  do- 
medic  animals  ? 


»  « 


It  would  feem  probable,  that  plants  which 
tend  too  much  to  fatten  the  animal,  would, 
in  many  cafes,  engender  difes^es  that  would 

ihorten 
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Ihorten  its  tiatural  penod  of  life.— >ThU 
feems  to  be  pretty  certainly  the  cadfewftft 
regard  to  fheep  ;  as  it  is  found  that  thefe  fat- 
ten more  quickly  in  rich  vallies,  which  pro- 
duce abundance  of  luxuriant  fucculent  grafs, 
than  on  higher  ground*  where  the  grafs  is 
drier  and  firmer ;  although  they  can  be  made 
to  lifVe  to  a  much  greater  age  on-  the  latter 
pafiure  dian  on  the  former.  And,  as  it  is 
probable  the  i[ame  thing  takes  pfact  with  re- 
gard  to  other  animals,  it  might,  oa  many 
occaiion  j,  be  for  the  benefit  df  the  farmer  to 
laiow  with  accuracy  the  dSftindion  that  takes 
place  in  this  r efped. 


XL 


Some  plants  are  oo^lous  to  one  ipecies  of 
animals,  which  are  whplefome  and  nourifh- 
Jogtp  athctfc  JB^uircd—- A  lift  of  plants  that 

are 
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/ 

are  poHrabas  to  cadi  fpeciwof  doitaeftie  AAi- 
mala^  dxtaogci  accefdfaig  to  their  4egne  cf 
viruie&6^  :-><M.I>fft]i]^i0^fiig    diofe    tlMt  are 

tiore  Mr  left  fo  4f  i^f  potlctiltr  fM&B  ;  and' 
coaqmriQg  the  eiwfh  that  eveb-  may  haTtf 
upoo  other  domdfHc  aAioMk  ? 


»  •  • 

libtt^  tested  watef«^ttiloek  *  I0  poUbnoiis 
»  UtiWi ;  but  wh6lefome  and  grateful  to  t!ie 
;g^i»at«*i^Mof)k&4ided^  k  pernicious  to  geata  $ 
bnt  iMX  it  s^  hurtful  to  the  korfe. — 6heep, 
hitifes,  aad  oattW  are  poifoned  by  the  broad- 
leaved  kaimizX,  which  aflfbrds  a  grateful 
food  16  goat6  and  deef<  Parfley  is  deadly  to 
iauA\  birds ;  while  fwine  eat  it  with  iafety ; 

-^AinA  pepper  is  motak  to  Twinef  and  whole- 
fttte  to  poultry. 

Other 


*  Cicvta  tlft/a. 


t  Acmitim  fjranudaU* 
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Other  fdants  which  are  not  entirdj  poi- 
fonous, '  arCf  neverthdefs,  refufed  by  ibme 
animalss  although  they  are  readily  eat  by  o- 
ther8.-«-Horfe$9  oow8>  and  hogs,  refufe  to  eat 
the  commoa' ragwort*,  which  is  greedily 
devoured  by  iheepi  if  they  ^have  accefs  to 
it  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  before  the 
ftalks  are  hardened.-— Cows  refufe  to  touch 
the  meadow-fweet  t>  which  is  highly  relifh- 
ed  by  goats. — Horfes  eat  the  water-m|at  j;, 
•^HDiuikrthiftle  [|,  and  mfmy  other  aqioatic 
plants,  which  cattle  refufe  to  tafte ; — ^and,  on 
the  contrary,  horfes  refufe  to  eat  angelica,-^^ 
loofe-ftrife§, — ^geranium,  &C;.  that  ace.  freer 
ly  eat  by  cattle. 

,  The  ro9ts,T-the  lcaiye8,-^-rthc  fialks,^-i- 
the  flowers,  aqd  feed^  of  the  fame  plantSt 
are  very  often  endowed  with  medical  qijali-* 

ties 

*  Senecio  Jacobaea.  f  Spiraea  idmaria. 

%  Mentha  aquatica.        J  Cardttus  nutans.         ^  Lj^ 
Jtmachia  vulgaris. 


I 
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ties  differing  very  much  from  one  another ; 
fo  that  the  fame  plant  may  be  wholefdrae  or 
peraicious, — agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  the 
fame  fpecies  of  animals  at  different  periods 
of  its  growth.  Lettuce,  while  young,  is  a 
inild,  agreeable,  and  wholefome  fallad  to 
man  :  But,  when  it  arrives  near  maturity, 
its  flalks  contain  an  acrid  milky  juice^  that 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  poifon. — ^Young 
nettles  and  mugwort  are  eat  as  an  agreeable 
pot-herb  by  the  country-people  in  the  fpring, 
but  in  a  fliort  time  become  rank  in  tafte, 
and  altogether  unfit  for  that  purpofe. — Sheep 
greedily  devour,  and  are  nourifhed  by  the 
ragweed  when  young,  but  rejea  it  when 
full-grown. 

Some  plants,  although  equally  noxious 
to  animals  when -young,  as  when  more  ad- 
vanced  in  growth,  yet  being  then  more  ten- 
der,  and  lefs  rank  in  tafte  and  fmell  than  they 
afterwards  become,  are  fometimes  eat  at  that 
feafon,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  cattle  that  graze 
Vol.  IL  I  the 
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the  fields  where  they  abquqcU  akhough  tbejF 
are  reje£^ed  with  care  at  other  feafbns.   Liar 

« 

naeus  remarkS)  that  the  cattle  \Ehif;h  pai- 
red in  the  meadows^  near  Torneo  in  Lan- 
^ndy  died,  in  great  numb^^s  in  the  (pringi  in 
confequence  of  eating  at.  that,  feafon  t^e  ten-* 
dcr  lea.ves  of  the  long,  leaved  w^f^r^iffPfri 
lock  *,  which,  they,  at^  other  feafons  carieful}y 

avoided^  and  that  therefqre  they  then  fmt^^ 

»^  '  « • 

the  pafture9  fouDd.and:  wholefQcciet 

The  Yorkshire famcle.t U ufuajlycftcenif^ 
ed^a  ppifon  ffiT  <kepp  ;  Qo.  !?rhi<;h.  acfQUnt.ifc 
Ijas  obtained  itpyidgjyr.name  ro/-^r<j/}.  %t 
fljccp  never  bite  the  Ipaye?,  of;  this.pUmt,  a^ 
V^J.Qtie  njay  reiQV^whp.  wiU.carefuUy.x^^ 
ferve  the  plant  at  all  feafons*  on  field&.wh{3:& 

Iheep  are  allQwed^tQ^fturcr— QutlhaKeXome 
ri^on  tp.  fqfp^  tftat  they^cat  the^fl||'^fii;,««id} 

^^^9.Jk^Lif^  it  is  tf/,'^^.poifwqus,  to^ 
t^em,  i^.is,  WRW7/9M;«Afl9Wcrit«.%, 

f9flj. 

♦  Cicuta  virofa.  f  Pinguicuh  vuJgaris. 

{  '  ■>    T 
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|on.-dtt  groves  6tt  dimp  gfound^t  which  u- 
fually  produce  other  plants  that  are  uhfrlend- 
ly  to  fheepi  which  ihay  Have  heijped  to  givd 
this  its  name— as  its  leaves  are  more  confpi- 
cuous  than  thofe  of  mod  other  plants. 

Numberlel^  other  plants  are  more  pala* 
table  and  nourifhing  to  one  fpecies  of  ani^ 
mals  than  another,  or  inore  or  lefs  whole* 
ibme  or  noiLious  to  them  at  one  particular 
period  of  their  growth  than  another — But,  as 
the  farmer  is  not  as  yet  in  general  acquaint** 
ed  with  thefe,  the  lofs  that  is  thus  daily-  fu*^ 
ftained  by  the  public  is  very  great— fo  that  \\ 
i^  of  much  importance  to  have  this  fubje^ 
fiilly  ioveftigated. 


XII, 

Are  there  any  plants,  that  tend  to  promote 
fite  gOiertdi^  fledlty  df  ixxHaHii;  and  redder 

are» 
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ar? ,  What  are  the  plantR  that  promote  thi? 
ia  the  higheft  degree  with  regard  to  each 
particular  kind  of  animals  i 


.  ,    '     . . . 

».  .  ...» 

It  is  remarked  by  all  travellers,  that  the 

animals  in  Egypt  are  in  general  more  proln 

fic  than  in  any  other  partof  the  earth;  which 

is  by  them  ufually  afcribed  to'the  influence 

of  the  waters  of  the  Nile ;  although  I  would 
rather  be  difpofed  to  believe,  that  fome  na- 

r  .      •  . 

tlve  plants  of  the  country,  joined  ta  the  iriild 
temperature^  of  the  climate,'  tended  to  pro- 
duce this  effeft,  ''"'  -  '     ^'  '■"  * 


XIII. 


••   t' 


,  Are  there;  aay  pljnit6,<bat .  bftVe  .a  n;«ur4i 
^endcnpy  to  ?^«  i|iiipial^,tft-:5?eaery.,at.  aay 
c.  feafoa 
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fpafon  that  they, jway^^be  qat?  i  Jf;  there,  ar^. 
— Wiat  are  the  plants  that  produce  this  cf- 
f(^  upon  each  parttQular  fpecies  of  animals  ?. 


€  V   <        « 


« 


IM    -J     j   #  ..  '    .■  / 


Many  reafons  occur  to  make  It  appear 
probabte) '  that  there  are  fome  jplahts  endpw-« 
ed  witlf  this  pecttliair  quality:'  And^  alth(/' 
it' would  W  of  g;t'ekti'mportJind(fc-t6  the  far- 
tiitfy  on  m'any  bccauonsi  to  know  thefe; 
yetj  iFariy  of  theih  are  at  alUcnown  to  fome 
mdWldlxarsy  that  knowledge  Is  by  no  m^ean^ 
fo  general  as  it  oujght  *to  be/  w  *  ^  ^ 
'^  Thoife  farmers*  iti  Hhglatid  wUoitein  thk 

.-j:/uji.ei' .''^.'w- :.••'// V';,^'/-    -t;'  '•!  •-'''•' ^ '-•*-".  j  •    * 
practice  of  rearing  nouie-Iambs»  are  laid  to 

hk^e  it  in  their  poweV'tb  make  the  ewe  take 

the  ram  at  any  lealon  they  may  incline,  by 

making  them  feed  upon  fpm^  plants  they 

keep  for  that  purpofe,  commonly  faid  to  be 

thjntae,  or  fome  other  aromatic  plants.    But> 

'  .*■  '  ' 

aa 


mm  A  to  this  h^  w  u  pbfk&pi  u^^fli: 

thcDticated. 

I  have  likewife  been  informed  that,  in  fe- 
Tcral  parts  of  Scotland,  the  inha&itants  are  in 
iht  pra£kice  of  pulling  a  certain  plant  that 
erow&  upon  uncultivated  fields,  that  they  diftin^ 
guifli  by  thp  name  of  bulUng  grqfs  j .  a  hand- 
ful  or  which  they  give  to  their  cows  at  any 
time  they  wiihthem  t^,  t^ike  the  bull;  which. 
It  is  faid,  never  tails  to  produce  the  deured 
effeo.  6ut»  as  I  neither;  know  if  this  faa 
can  be  certainly  relied  upon>  or  the  name  of 

the  plants  it  were  to  be  wi(hed  that  fome  of 
thoie  who  live  in  the  place  where  this  is  prac- 
tifed,  would  take  the  trouble  of  informmg  of 
undeceiving  the  public  with  regard  to  this 


I  •       •  <■  r  I  •     •« 

.  1-      .  >       i« 


t  .♦ 
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«  ♦ 

Xhe.  n^iUc  .o£- domditic  aiumilB  is.  of-gmt 
iinpfd[t9Qce  tCL  tam .;.  andt  tberafoeet  «awqr 
P9r)i«u|M:  ^»(.  reUffls.  tp.k  •QU£;ht .  ta  be<caE««> 

known  that  fome  p^^i  npalfp^  t||ft  Mimk 
that  feed  upon  tfaem  yield  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  milk  than  others  would  have  produced 
—Required — An  exji^  lift  of  fuch  vege- 
tables as  are  endowed  with  this  quality  in 


■«.  ■       I 


Qiic^eed  ^as  by4nanf  tfaoughtt  tOMcaufe 
c()RnL.gure.aa  ex];raof4iQar]^  quaQtitj^-of  mi^q 
-^--Spufrey,  or  yarr  ts  as  it  is  caUedii&ifQixid 

parts 

t  SperguU^ 


«!«•)•  t». 
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parts  of  Scotland)  is  thought  by  fome  to 
poflefs  the  fame  quality  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  on  which  account,  it  is  fometimes  cul- 
tivated in  Holland  asi  an  ufefal  plant,  al- 
though- it  IS  here  found  to  be  a  very  perni- 
cious weed.  Cattle  itideed  prefer  it,  wheti 
green,  to  almoft  any  other  plant ;  and  iheep 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  it. 


XV. 

It  is  likewife  probable  that  fome  plants 

may  tend  to  make  the  milk  thicker,  and 

produce  a  greater  proportion  of  cream  than 
others  do.     If  this  is  fo— -Required— A  lift 

of  fuch  plants  as  produce  this  effed,  com- 
pared with  thofe  that  promote  the  quantity 
of  milk? 

XVI. 
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XVI. 

Some  plants  comijiunicate  to  the  milk  of 
the  aninjal  which  feeds  upon  them  a  very 
difagreeable  tafte,  while  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, give  it  a  more  pleafant  flavour.  ■  ■■■* 
Required — A  lift  of  fuch  plants  as  produce 

the  one  or  the  other  efFed,  F^th  regard  to 

■  •        • 

^ach  fpecies  of  domeflic  anio^als  ? 

*  #  «= 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  cows 
which  fed  upon  certain  pafliures,  afforded 
butter  of  a  richer  and  more  agreeable  tafte 
than  could  be  pbta|ned  frpm  other  paftures ; 
which  would  feem  to  be  occafioned  by  cer- 
tain  plants  abounding  more  in  the  one  of 
thefe  paftures  than  in  the  other :  Yet  I  have 
heard  of  no  accurate  experiment  that  has  hi- 
therto been  made  to  afcertain,  with  any  de- 
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gree  of  cqrtainty,  what  were  the  particula|p 
plants  that  cither  tended  to  debafe  it  in  the 
one  cafe,  or  iqiprove  it  in  the  other. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  tafte  communi- 
cated  tQ  milk  and  butter,  by  fonae  plants,  is 
fo  exceedingly  ftrong  and  difagreeable,  that 
no  perfon  could  avoid  remarking  it.  Of 
this  kind  are  turqip,  which  communicate  tq 
milk  a  nau(eoup  t^fte,  that  is  extremely  difa-^ 
grceabk  to  itioft  people  ^.    Wild  garlick, 

hemIock» 

. .  * 

*  If  the  i&ilk  is  to  be  ufed  fwqet,  this  difa^greeable 
tafte  may  be  conHderably  diminiflied  by  boiling  it. 
Other  means  of  fweetening  milk  have  been  attempt- 
ed,  that  are  more  troublefome  and  expenfive^  and 
not  more  efficacious. 

It  may  be  of  confequence  (o.remarki  tbat»  in  ge« 
neral»  that  part  of  the  milk  that  comes  firft  from 
the  cow  when  milked,  is  much  more  ftrongly  im* 
pregnated  with  any  peculiar  flavour  than  whit 
comes  lad ;  and  as  that  is  alfo  the  thianeft  and 
leaft  valuable  part  of  the  milk^  it  may  be  taken 
away,  and  applied  to  any  other  inferior  domeftic 
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hfctiilodk,  and  forile  other  pldnts,  likewifc 
isifftCt  the  milk  with  theii*  own  diiagreeable 
flavdur; 

i3ut 

i^ki  'withoiit  dimkiiiliifigt  lii  zUf  kxiSblt  degreei, 
the  pr6du£ls  of  the  dsiiry, 

« 

hj  thus  feparatiri^  the  firft  from  the  lail  drawn 
inilki  the  quaility  of  tlie  butter  Will  He,  at  all  times, 
imy  anich  inipro^d,  and  die  qOahcity  hardly  dimi^ 

ti(i^e4  ^  any  ietifibW  degree.  For  I  ^aVe  founds 
by,  experifflent,  that  a  fmall  qtial^tity  of  milk,  that 
come$  laft  from  th^  coW|  certains  about  Gxteen 
ti^e$  m^re  areftns,  dbaA  m  (Miuai  qiiiaiiiity  that 

tooics  fiift  at  the  (atmc  miilking,"^«nd  that  the 
trcam  n  TMff  of  an  liifinittly  mher  qtiality  }  theco* 
llHu:  of  the  otie  bemg  of  a  v^ery  deep  orange^  trhile 
that  of  the  dtber  k  aa  #bk«  as  the  paper  oti  which  I 
Witc. 

Keticfe  #e  maf  itifer,  by  way  of  corollary,  that 
ho  i;nethdd  of  rearing  Calties  can  be  fo  beneficial 
fdf  St  driry,  ast  that  uf«al!y  ptadlfcd  in  the  High- 
lands of  Stotlahd^  whete  it  is  the  univerfal  cufiom  to 
aIio#  iht  calf  to  ftiek  its  mother  for  fome*  t4me, 
and  then  drive  it  away^  and  miik  what  remains  in:, 
the  cows  ttddetr    By  this*  means,  Uie  expence  of 

.     miJkiag 


\ 


N 
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But  the  moft  uncommon  inftauce  of  this 
kind  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  wa» 
a  cafe  that  happened  to  a  widow  lady  of  my 
acquaintance, '  whofe  cows,  a;t  one  particular 
time,  yielded  milk  that  was  fo  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated With  a  pecirftaT  kind  of  bitter 
tafte,  that  no  perfon  coul4  ufe  it  in  any  way, 
which  furpjifed  her  a  good  deal,  as  the  cowa 
had  often  been  allowed  to*  pafture  on  the 
fame  field,  without  having  had  their  milk 

fenfibly' 


t  f    *      » ?  * '     •     ' 


/•  * 


rtilfcing  is  much  abridged-^-the  calvM  afefuckle«f 
more  kindly  than  ty  the  hand— and  the  quantity  of 
butternot  much  diminlflied:  Biit  the  greatcft ad- 
vantage is,  that  the  butter  is.  thus  rendered,  of  the 
fineft  quaUty  that  could  poffiblyjbe  defired.  :It  ha» 
indeed  been  often  remarked,  that  well  made  High- 
land-butter  is  of  the  fineft  quaUty  that  can  he  found 
any  where;  but  this, circu»ftance^  which  contribute* 
fo  much  to  its;  perfeaion,  .has,  I  believe,  been  over- 
looked. ■   .   ..       .  '   .  ■    . 
It.def«R«s  to  be  noted,, th^t  there  is  not,  9^r 
fuch  adiftcrcnce  between  the  firft  andlaftdrawa 
milk  of  an  old  calved  cow,.as.<if  one  that  1%  but 
lately  cafarcd. 
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fenfibly  impregnated  with  that  difagfeeable 
tafte.     Upon  examining    into   what   might 
be  the  probable  caufe  of  that  fingular  phas- 
nomenon,  it  was  difcovered,  that,   as   the 
caws  had   been   kept   upon   another   field- 
for  fome  time  before,  the  grafs  upon  this 
field  had  been  allowed  to  advance  pretty  far  -. 
\yithout  being  cropt.     And,  as  it  was  full  of  • 
the   rough-leaved  dandelion  *,   which  wa? 
then  in  full  flower,  it  was  imagined,  the  [pe- 
culiar flavour  of  the  milk  was  occafioned  by 
the  cows  cropping  thefe  flowers  in  greater 
quantities  than  at  any  other  time;  which 
appeared  the  more  probable,  as  it  was  ob* 
ferved,  that  this  bitter  tafte  was  not. percei- 
ved in  the  milk  after  the  cows  had  remained 
iti  that  field  for  a  few  days,  when  the  flowers 
of  this  plant  were  almoft  entirely  confumed. . 

As 

*  Leontodon  hifpidilm.  This  plant  is  fometimes  ' 
^Ikd ,  hawkweed,  and-  ranked  by  botanifts  under  ^ 
ihe  gi;neric  name  of  Hieractum. 


Aft  I  haie  not  tiad  ;itf  0|>poc(untt7  iH 
tiyiBg  any  expcrifitent  that  touM  afcertaiti 
the  truth  of  this  conjedure,  I  would  not 
defire  that  it  fhould  be  relied  upon  as  an 
tlfidoubted  fa£l:  but,  from  the  circumftance^ 
above  narwtcd,  it  feems  extremfely  probaWci; 
that  the  flowers  and  flower-ftalfcs  of  fome 
plants  are  fometiroes  endo^wed  with  qaaiitien 
in  thia  rcfpeift  very  different  Irorti  thoTe  of 
the  leaves ;  which  ought  to  afford  a  leffori 
of  cautious  circumfpeftion  to  thi  experi- 
mental farmer. 

Although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that' 
plants,  in  all  cafes,  communicate  the  fame' 
flavour  to^milk,  as  that  with  which  they  af- 
feft  our  palate  iii  their  natural  ftate,  yet; 
as  we  know  that  this  fomctimes  happens^ 
It  may  perhapfs,  in  fome  cafes,-  aifift  uS  a 
little  in  difcovering  fuch  plants  as  may  pro- 
bably ajOFaft  it,  either  with  an  agreeable  fta- 
Voiir,  or  the  reverfe,— fer ving,  ^t  leaftj,  to  poifwt 
them  out  as  proper  fubjed«  for  future  experf«i» 

ments 


7r 
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ments  intended  to  elucidate  this  point.  Witl^ 
^his  view,  having  chewed,  at  4ifferent  timesi 
many  different  kin^s  ^f  graflfes  that  groiff 
naturally  ia  our  fields  and  meadows,  I  wa| 
particularty  ilruck  with  the  agreeable  aro- 
HQOtic  flavour  of  the  coff^woa  ttrnal  grafs  % 
which  feetfled  to  approach  h  nearly  to  the 
rich  almofid^like  l^avtmr  which  is  always  ob^ 
ferteable  in  the  fineft  butter,  that  I  rdblved  tQ 
gather  fome  pf  the  feeds,  and  fow  the»  by 
themfelves,  with  a  view  to  feed  a  cow  for 
ibme  time  Upon  this  j^ant  by  itfelf,  to  difcovcr 
i?vhat  effedl  it  would  haye  upon  the  flavour 
pf  the  milk.  The  feeds  are  fayedi  2tnd  are 
lowed  ;  but  it  will  neceflkrily  be  fome  confi- 
derable  time  befoi*e  the  fefult  ^n  be  with 
^rtainty  difcovef fed. 

xm 

f  ^nthoxanihum  odorattm* 
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xvn. 

Some  plaats  communicate  to  milk  a  ri^h 

yellow  colour,  and  others  render  it  pale, 
jmd  almoft  colourlefs. — r— Required— A  lift 
pf  each  of  thefe  clafles  of  plants,  with  re- 
fped  to  all  ttie  different  plaflba  of  domeflic 
^nimalsi  ? 

ft'  «  « 

Jt  is  commonly  imagined,  that  the  buttpr 
which  is  of  the  deepeft  yellow  colour,  is  alfo 
the  richcft  in  tafte  :— And  although  it  feeips 
probable  that  this  may  be,  in  general,  the 
i^afe,  and  that  many  of  the  plants  that  an-: 
fwcr  the  one  of  thefe  intentions  may  anfwec 
the  other  purpofe  alfo  ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  that  thefe  are  not  fometimcs  dif-. 
joined,    For  \  have  often  met  with  butter 

Pf 
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4if  a  very  rich  flavour  with  little  coldur,  and 
the  reverfe ;  fo  that  it  would  be  of  conic*  ^ 
quence  to  the  farnlftf  Xfi'^iave  a  lift  of  the 
plants  poiTeiSng  thefe  two  qualities  feparate- 
ly  made  out. 

It  is  2L  vulgar  ppgudice>  founded  upon 
very  inaccurate  obfervations,  that  plants 
which  produce  yellow  flowers,  in  general, 
tinge  the  batter  with  their  own  colour;  t]ian 
which,  hardly  any  opiuion  could  be  more 
abfurd.  Yetf  upon  no  better  foundation 
lefts  the  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  pa«» 
ftures  that  abound  with  the  butter^flo.wer  *, 
which  has  evidently  derived  its  name  from 
that  circumftance ;  although  more  accurate 
obfervations  fliew,  that,  fo  faris  it  from  be- 
ing beneficial  to  cows,  that  they  refufe  to 
tafte  the  pdant,  till  they  are  reduced  to  the 
greateft  diftrefe  by  hunger. 

Vol.  II.  L  XVHL 


•  JiwunculusrefenSp-'^Wus 


^       ^isoj?tmiriOH$^ 


%mih 


s  ,     « 


Probably  fome  plants  cncrcafe  the  rich^ 

I  •  *      •      ■  » 

nefs  of  the  milk,  but-da  not  produce  a  pror 
.  pprtional  quantity  of  cream  ;— r-fonie  certain^ 
ly  make  it  afford  cheere  of  a  liner* 'Quality, 
and  probably  in  great er  qiianf if Jes  ~  than  ci- 
thers. '  If  fo rReqiAre&^Ji  lift  df  Tuph 

plants  as  produce  the  fineft  cheeTe,  as  well 
as  of  thofe  tTiat  c^iife  milk  yield  the  greatelt 
quantity  of  it  r 


•■  *         ■     .  .< 


I  * 


«h 


Jt  ,t*>  hepn,  often  remarked,  %t  if  xfk\\k 
is  of  a  very  thick  jc^nfjfteace,  the-  cpg^un  i j 
not  ib  perfectly  feprp-ated  from  fit  fs  Jf  it 
were  thinner ; — ^That  is,  if  water  be  added 
to  it|  more  preain  wili  "jje  fep?ratcd  from  it 

thaq 
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than :i£ it  had  gptf  tld'ibixjtiife.    But,  in^ tbai 
calcf-both.the  butter^-^crfeim — andTWihejs  ara 
poorer  m  ^pxaiity  than  if  it  had  hot. been- 
mixed..     And)  as  milk  naturali/i  thiDy'  is 
aearPjr  la  the  £mse:  fbte  a&  dbiidk;.  milk- 
whcn  mixed  with  water,  it  feema  probable^  * 
that  i£.  an^  plant  teadar  ta  rendbr  thjC:  milfe 
thicker,    it   will   not  a£Ford  an   additiaaa} 
qmni&t}^  of  cream  proportioned  tb:  the.  rieh^ 
ne&  of  tha  milk^.    But,  i£  thia  i»  Qoi^veNjed; 
iQto«  cheefe,  we  m|b)^  e»peQ^  that  it  woukji 
afford  a  greaitetr.  pr aportion  cS  cued,. i»)d. that- 
of  ai  richer  quality!.    Sdr  goats  milk^  vbiob^ 
feparat3e&>  no  cream,  yi^a  a  veiry,  lar;^prd'« 

portion 

*  In  the  laft  note,  I  hAite  taken  notice  of  the  dif* 
ference  between  the  firft  and  laft  drawn  milL  Af- 
ter the  whole  of  the  cream  was  feparated  from  the 
hA  d^awn^  fbs.  mi)k;tfaat:raaftix^  was  tbioka  aad 
ti^l^ja  ^very  reise4^  than  .die  i  cse^ .  Qf  ^  the.  firft 
drawfi.  The  milk-  of  the  firft  di^awn  refembl^d  wa<* 
ter,  cojoiired  with  milk — that  of.  the 'laft  was  thicld 
like  cream — and  the  whey  of  it,  when'  rnide  into 
cheeft,  was  richer  than  the  milk  of  the  other. 
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portion  of  cHrd^  as  weU  a»  the  richeft  wh^r ' 
^-^Sheeps  milk,  ^hich  i«  likewife  thick,  and » 
feparatts  little  cream,  comes  next  to  it  in  * 
both  thefe  qualities  ;-^iftcr  thefe,  in  all  thofe 
refpedsr  comes  cow's  milk ;— -and^  laft  of  aUt 
the  milk  of  niares  and  afies,  which  are 
thinner^  and  mow  watery  than  any.  of  the 

others. 

It  may  likewife  happen,  that  fome  plants^ 

which  caufe  butter  have  a  very  difagreeable 
tftfte,  may- probably  yield  cheefe  of  an  un- 
conpimen  agreieabfe  favour ^  ^  as  we  require  a 
more  scrld  taile  in  the  laft  than  the  firft. 
This  ought,  therefore,  tx>  be  attended  ra       . 


XIX, 


I 

^  it  is  imaginedi  that  fome  plants  may  con- 
aranicate  to  the  flefii  of  animals  that  are  fed 
upon  them  a  peculiar  kind  of  flavour,  which 
may  be  in  fome  cafes  agreeable,  and  in  o^ 

thets 
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tbers  the  reverfe.*r-A  lift  of  the  plants  that* 
tend  to  produce  :the  one  or  die  other  of 
tbefe  eSc&Sf  would  therefore  be  a  valuable 
acquifition  to  the  famer. 


,  Turnips  are  ofually  thought  to  comma* 
nicate  a  flight  kind  of  naufeous  tafteto  the/ 
beef: or  mutton  that  has  been  fatted  by 
them ;  and  mutton  that  has  been  fed  upoa 
dry:  hills  abounding  with  heather  *,  is  com- 
monly faid  to  have  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
rdiih :  But  the  flefli  of  flieep  that  have  been 
fed  tipon  mugwort  t^  is  fatd  to  be  of  a  bk-- 
ter  tafte#  The  hogs  that  are  fed  upon  the 
acorns  that  they  gather  in  the  woods  of  Ger'» 
many  and  Poland,  are  reckoned  to  yield  the 
fineft  bacon  of  any  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  to 

this  drcumftance  that  moft  people  afcribe 

the 

*  Erica  communis.  f  Artemifia  vulgaris. 


the  Superior  ^e&tT»e  dlF-W^jphalia'MatiMt 
wfticfii  haw'lbrig  rettiini!^  theft"  cdbbrityi-*-- 
Rj«  tffce  bacotv  6P  Vifgrriiar,  ^ere-  thir  hogs  - 
are  fatted  upon  In^aM  cOMi^  appfes^  an* 
peaches,  is  by  many  deemed  ftill  fuperior  to 
thefe ;— ^and  that  whkh  is  fed  upon  grains 
or  dairy  wafli  is  reckoned  much  inferior  to  all 
of  tJ^^fP:*?-^But  a6:it  is  iTObjjkD^ctfaeirceslalQ, 
whether  ikt  diffesence  m  i  die  qna£i^  of:  the: 
me^t  ^qd'eccdirl  theft  da^ftsrentpbffes  i&tafas: 

catfid:.b^  thei fyod^m  HAt^mmpimi;^  iw&t^^ 
xni^ajuf^  bc/ pT^ringL  to  theii^atucc  oftheacur 
m^hdt&ifu  oKlPcfeme  other  inimiimftance  mob 
u^^ly  attended;  fioi:;  Wd  miift.  hcse,  aar  in  Of 
tJbff  Gai^6»  ,wifl^  fQp.it  oourib  «f  accuiBtce»« 


,    ,  I  •  •      • 


XXL 


f^As  many  unfuccefsful  attempts  have  been 

tcade  to  introduce  plants  or  animals  from 

one 
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4mei:»mirY  into  otio^isr  ;  Af^t  tttJfitfUiM- 

Hjiqr  were  bp(mgbttfirott:is!er^^fl;^ot.coui|^ 
«ticie»,  jk.  we»W  \^  laf  vfe  te  jtlief  armor,  he^ 
^re  J»c  a^^mptod  any  thklg  x)f  that  ftnt, 
ito  M  made  acquainted  with  the  aatiire  xsf 
(tfaedio^  ficoin  mhich  iieliateoded  to  bring 
.flienb)  as  ^wdi  aa  the  pacdcidbu'  nature  ;aQd 
joaMQoniyifOlf  &qb:pb&ts  i^  ianimala  as  he 
jfHfflidd  to  (oimMTftgei  that  ibe  might  be  iabie 
tc>  ^give  QL  fMX>bablG  guef^  before^hand,  wiie* 
filial  ^h  alAdmpts  could  be  aiRended  ^vHfAi 
fhtceTsbrnc^.  i  ' 


'  •  •  • 


•  <  • 

The  c/bjeft  enquired  into  in  this  difquifi-* 
tion  may  pet^haps  be  deemed  Vei^y- unintereft-. 
mg  to  the  farmer  ^  and  yet,  upon  a  nearef 
m^pefikion,  it  wlH  probaWy  be  allowed,  that, 
^ad  this  t^een  duly  attended  tor  by  phi  lofo- 

^  phical 


1 
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•fihical  promoters  of  agriculturdt  many  im- 

provements  might  have  taken  place  in  this 
art}  with  which  we  are  as  yet'-entirely  uq^c- 
quaiated ;  and  mafty  unfuccefsful  attempts 
Jiave  been  prevented  that  have  tended  to  di- 
ilrefs  individualsy  and^  of  confequencet  to 
kun  the  comitiunitf •  For  thefe  uniuccefsful 
attempts  naturally  tend  to  difcourage  othens 
from,  trying' experiments  of  the  fame^  kind} 
even^  where  there  may:be^  a  mtich  greater 
probability  of  their  being  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs*  The  following  hintSf  therefore^  tend* 
ing  in  fome  meafur^  to  remove  this  diffii:uUy} 
however  imperfe£t,  it  is  hop^d»  will  be  ro^ 
ceived  with  indulgence  by  the  public. 

Nature  fe^^ns  to  have  inten,ded,  that  every 
climate  fhould  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  produce 

thpfe  fubftaaces  that  werebeft  adapted  to 
remove  thefe,  difcafes^  or  guaj?d  agaiaft  the 
ijiconvcmeocies  to  which,  it  was  moft  ex-- 
jppfed.  Hence  r  we  find»  fhdX.  j^qimals  pro^ 
ducingfur  chiefly  abound  iin  cpW  regions  j-^ 

the 
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the  clofencfs  and  fihenefs  of  the  pile  of  thefe 
being  always  in  proportion  to  the  cold  of 
the  region  they  inhabit,  or  the  rigour  of  the 
feafbn  in  which  they  are  caught.— Siberiai 
and  the  northern  parts  of  America,  abound 
with  animals  that  aflbrd  the  fiheft  fur,  while 
hardly  any  of   thefe  are   found  in  more 
fi>uthern  regions  : — ^And  the  fur  of  the  hare 
or  rabbit  is  of  much  lefs  value  in  the  fum-* 
mer  than  wintcr-feafon,  when  the  cold  is 
more  intenfe.— Hence  we  may  in  general 
conclude,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  an 
animal  which   produces  a  thick  and  deep 
fur,  will  bear  to  be  tranfported  from  one 
temperate  region  to  another  that  is  a  little 
colder,    without  fuffering  much  injury  in 
its  perfon ;  and  probably  to  the  melioration 
of  its  fur. 

Bat  as  countries  that  are  raifed  to  a  great 

height  above  the  level  of  the  fea  are  ex«- 

tremely  cold,  in  proportion  to  others  that 

are  lower,  it  may  often  happen  that  a  parti^ 

Vol.  II.  M  cular 


cular  dlftriffc)  'tven  in  Xbc  torrid  zone,  may 
be,  in  Come  cafes),  colder  t;^ap  oae  m  the  fyl* 
gid  zonc.T— The  An4€B  ftf  Anwfio,  even 
under  the  line^  are  (^op^ptly  ?oveitd.mdi 
fnow ;  whereaa  the  hieat  ^t.TQtneo  in  Lup* 
land  i3  fometimeB  £3  ia«&;ifjp,;as  liardly  ti^  be 
Aifierable  by  man,  He^qe  it  may  happen 
that  if  a  pla^t  naturally- -grows,  or  .  ao  ani^ 
XQal  deligl^ts  to  feed  in  tb^ie  rfl&vat^d  ri^gtood 
}ia  equatorial  climates,  it  may  with  good 
feafon  be  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  mag 
ir^i^iportcd  witl^  fafety  to  ji  iziuch  higher  la- 
(lk4i^e,*^unlefs'  in  particular  circfimilaQpeft. 
^  To  .give  an  example  ^  the  ofe  th^  t]Aay 
be  made  of  thefe  obfervajLions  by  ,the  iacmer 
;^Let  it  be  rememberedj,  tha.t»  as  the  wpc^ 
pf  iheep  is.a ;  particul^f  ami  mod  viE^mibl^ 
kind  of  fur,  he  has  reafon  to  fuppQffi^  .'thai, 
^€  ot^r  aiMip*l8  <>f":tfee.:fefi^.  cl#fe;.the 
^^epis  Oatqffilty  fttte4  for  cold.  din*d«»i 
fgd  that  ite-woftl  will  hfi  nft^Hqratcd  \^  taxj 
4ifsr«e .  qf  fioU  ia  whioh  ihf  ftnimal  -cao  fae 
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made  to  live,;  and  wrH  be  madflr  worfe  if  it  is 
kept  in  a  warmer  clinuits.-*-And  exprnenw 
ihowsi  that,  adthongh  fh^iep  live  in  thd  Weft 
Indies,  yet^  kActd  of  wool,  uilrick  xhfff  fof^ 
merly  carried  in  Europe,  they  there  only 
afford  a  thin  coat  dS  Ibsig  coarfc  h^,  whic^ 
agam- becomes  tvodl  dfter  the  flieep  ig 
branght  back  to  Europe*     . 

Again'i-^As  the  fleece  h  coarfir  and  t&in^ 
ner  that  grows  in  a  warifar  cKdUttey  or  during 
the  feafbn  of  warm  weather,  than  where  k 
is  cokkfr  we  may  exp^Gt  thttt  fh^  fineft 
fieetei  will  be  produced  upon  fiidt  JIheep  d$ 
live!  9i\f  the  year  voond  tn  a  oold  rogha^ 
wi^ere  there  is  as  IMe  varidtron'  of  atimate  u 
poffible^  On  the  Aadea  ef  Americai  w^beM 
^bevt  id  little  vttiatiim  csf  feafoHr  the  wdnoi; 
bodi  of  the  &eep  tliAt  were  darried  ffom 
Eumfte)  and  of  their  own  native  fheepv  called 
iMBlkSit  ind  its  varktiedf  ifi  exbrmieiy  fioe.-*# 
In  Ferfia^  ^heft  %h^y.  drivp  their  fhaep  td 

them 
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them  to  the  vallies  only  during  the  xvioter* 
and  thus  keep  them  during  the  whole  year 
round  in  a  cool  region ;  their  wool  is  re* 
markable  for  its  finenefs,  even  to  a  proverb ; 
—and  in  Thibet,  a  ftill  colder  country,  the 
fpecies  of  goat  called  Touz,  yields  a  Hill 
finer  fleece  than  the  Perfian  fheep. — —In 
Spain,  where  a  fimilar  praftice  prevails  s^ 
in  Perfia,  it  is  well  known  that  they  pro- 
duce the  fined;  wool  in  Europe.  But  in  the 
northern  kingdoms  of  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  where  the  fheep  are  expofed  to 
violent  heats  during  the  fummer-feafon,  they 
never  had,  nor  probably  ever  will  have,  fuch 
fine  wool  as  can  be  reared  in  the  foremen** 
tioned  places.  But,  from  our  ix^ular  fitua« 
tion,  which  moderates  alike  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer  and  cold  of  winter,  Grdait  Britain  and 
Ireland  enjoy  a  greater  equality  of  climate 
than  any  continental  country  in  the  fame 
latitude  can  do ;  and  are,  therefore,  natural- 
ly fitted  to  produce  finer  wool  than  *  aby  6£ 

thefe,— 
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thefe,— with  ap  equal  degree  of  ikijil  and 
care  ia  the  paaoagemefit  of  this  moft  ufeful 
wmal.  . 

From  the  above  indudion,  it  would  like, 
wife  feem  probable^  that  the  Lama,-— Giia- 
oac6e>  and  Paxro  of  America,  which  are  ntr 
vet  found  in  the  low  and  warm  regions;-^ 
the  flieep  of  Perfia,  which  conftantly  fedc 
the  cold  mountains  ;-T-the  goat  of  .Thibet> 
^ad  other  animals  of  that  kind,  might  hi 
reared  with  fuccefs  in  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain  {—-although  it  is  probable  that  they 
^ight  be  much  hurt  hj  the  fummer  heats 
qf  more  northern)  or  even  .  continental  re- 
gions. . 

.  On  .the  other  hand,  thefe  lafl:  named  coun* 
tries  are  naturally  fitted  to  rear  fbme  pro- 
4ud:s  that  our  infular  ficuatipa  would  never 
permit  us  to  cultivate  with  profit*  Many 
perlbns  who  have  been  in  HoUandiT-*<^er- 
many,  or  Rufiia,  during  the  ^inter-^feafooy 
ffhcT^  they  experience  a  degree  of  cold  far 

greater 
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^ea«6r  (han  id^  e^er  kdovrn  in  aiiy  part  of 
Great  Britamr  ^ondl^  ioiagifldf  from^  «lki» 
circumftance,  that  every  plant  that  caa:be 
brcmght  to  perfe&ion  in  thefe>  aa  tbej  think 
eoUer  eooatriest  could  be  eqoailj  wdi  roairMf 
ed  in  Britain  ;-r^never  adverting  tifaac,  in  tke 
&mc  prqportion  a&  thmr  -  WiHtl¥  ddlds^  at»« 
ceed  oura^  their  &nniiiec  iKM$  are  ftjor^  la-' 
t(m(e.  Hence  we^  flnd^  that  vk](«6  ea^  btf 
aoiiaed  on  tto  cdiMntnt  td"  ^t<d«  perfeaiofly 
dnd-  eosie  t&  tMrniitf  ia^  hXxt\i6ei  iSt&t6 
ttptth&A  thfia  d«R'a»  Kl^dtigh  the  nraiiy  u«t^ 
SatOtbM  atteiiipts  :^j(C  hate  been  madie  td 
eokitate  th^t  ^aiif  tft  this  ifiand  afford  th«i 
ftroDgeft  prefumption,  that  it  never  can  Ij# 
ctorUe  here  with  profit,  imle&  ofi  ibore^  very 
peculiarly  favoured  fpor. 

The  bee  a  an  idfedv  the  aaivti  mdbftiy  <MP 
whick  hat^  kmg  beef^  (iofivetted  hy  ctfM  i^ 
}m  own  et»dttffleQ(  r^but  i^ftA  dfifferent  den 
gre^  of  pTGifit,  accor£ng'  to  the  ttatuitt-  df 
the  <lk&at$  ^t  he  iAhftbt^.-^£AdDwed  v»tt^ 

ade* 


r" 
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a  degree  of  mdihdU  that  m  ibme  caie$  feemi 
to  appr)3ach  towards  reafon,  this  little  ani- 
mal, if  tranfported  to  a  Tropical  region,  vA^ve 
no  viciffitude  of  climate  is  ever  experienced ; 
as  it  can  there  at  ail  times  findibod  in  dhvm^ 
dance  £rom  the  flowers  that  xacnilandy  ipvmg 
up  around  its  habitatioe^  is  under  no  neuffi^ 
ty  of  laying  up  ftores  for  the.  w»qter ;  .ac^ 
therefore^  lives  fiom  day  to  day  on  what  it 
coHeds  from  abroad  ;  fo  aa  lo  difappaint 
the  hopes  of  the  pofieflbr  of  the  hire,  if  he 
wiflies  to  make  profit  of  the  honey  that  they 
may  have  presided.    But  in  Polar  regions, 
wiiere  the  rigour  of  the  winter  is  fo  great  as 
to  prevent  this  delicate  infedi:  from  getting 
any 'i^od  at  that-feafon  in  the  fields ;  with  a 
wife  ^oi^ecaft,  it  fills  its  hive  in'fumtner  with 
t  large  Hore  of  food  to  fupply  its  wants  du- 
^ri«g  that  rigorous  feafon ;— which  man  gree- 
dily fiezes  for  his  own  purpofc.     In  vain, 
therefore,  would  the  inhabitants  of  Equato- 
fialTCgions  hopeto  make  profit  of  this  fur- 

prifing 
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r 

prifing  infed  ;  while  thofe  in  a  more  nor^ 
therh  climate  may  have  a  reafonable  pro« 
fped  of  fuccefs. 

But  this  Ife  not  the  only  refpefl:  in  which 
the  dimate  has  an  eScGt  upon  this  induftrtous 
and  delicate  creature.  For^  as  it  is  benumb* 
ed  by  a  moderate  degree  of  cold^  without 
being  deprived  of  life;  if  the  country  in 
which  it  is  placed  does  not  experience  a  de« 
gree  of  cold  fufficient  to  produce  this  effeft, 
while,  at  the  fame  time»Jt  is  fo  intenfe  as  to 
kill  the  delicate  flowers  upon  which  it  might 
feed,  the  animal  is  neceflarily  alive  too  long ; 
in  which  ftate  it  muft  eat :  And  having  thus 
in  a  ihbrt  time  confumed  all  its  ilores,  it 
muft  inevitably  perifh  for  want  of  food  bo- 
fore  the  approach  of  fummen  But,  if  the 
cx)ld  of  the  winter  be  fufficiently  intenfe  and 
eonftant,  it  remains  during  the  whole  of  that 
feafon  in  a  lethargic  torpor ;  in  which  ftate 
it  has  no  occafion  for  fuftenance  of  any  fort : 
So  that,  when  k  is  revived  by  the  returning 

heat 
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heat  of  the  fpring,  it  finds  abundance,  of  food 
ftill  remaining  in  the  hive  to  keep  it  alive 

and  ftrong  till  the  .flowers  fpring  up,  and 

'  •  •      -  '  ...  , 

the  feafon  becomes  mild  ;  wheii  it  begins  a* 
frefli  the  labours  of  the  year. 

Hence  it  appears  evident,  that  the  cli- 
mate of  the  continent,  in  which  the  heat  of 
the  fummer  and  cold  of  the  winter  are  alike 
intenfe  and  uninterrupted,  is  much ,  better 
adapted  to  the  rearing  this  ufeful  infed  than 
that  of  an  ifland  ;  where  the  heat  in  fummer 
is  lefs  confiderable  and  the  feafon  more  va- 
riable ;  and  where  the  cold  in  winter  is 
often  interrupted  by  fudden  gleams  of 
heat  that  frequently  bring  the  bees  to  life 
long  before  it  is  fafe  for  them  to  go  abroad 
in  fearch  of  food.  For  which  reafon,  the  in- 
habitants of  Poland, arid  Germany  have  natu- 
rally fallen  into  the  pradice  of  raifmg  great 
Guantities  of  honey  and  wax,  which  many  in 
IBritain  have  attempted  with  far  lefs  fuccefs. 
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— ^Nor  can  it  be  expedled  that  m  our  clJmatc 
very  great  profits  can  be  made  of  this  idfeflt ; 

although  it  may  be  hoped,  that,  in  time,  the 
northern  colonies  in  America  will  avail 
themfelves  of  the  advantages  that  their  cli- 
mate will  afFord  them  in  this  refpedl,  as  ibon 
as  their  country  fhall  be  fufificientljr  cleared 
of  wood. 

From  not  duly  attending  to  this  variation 
that  neceffarily  takes  place  between  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate  of  an  extenfive  continent 
and  that  of  a  fmall  detached  ifland,  many 
have  been  difappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
rearing  feveral  American  trees  and  fhrubs  in 
Britain;  and  have  been  much  furprifed  to 
find  them  killed  by  our  winter's  frcfts,  fee- 
ing they  fufFer  every  year,  in  their  own  cli- 
mate, a  degree  of  cold  much  more  intenfe 
than  we  ever  experience,  without  fuftaining 

J^ny  damage  from  it.— But,  although   the 

...  *  ' 

winter^s  cold  be  there  indeed  much  more  in- 

—  •         •» 

tenfe  than  with  us,  it  is  like  wife  more  inva* 

riable. 
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riable,  and  the  (eafpn  ia  every  rei^^dl  more 
jconftaat ;  fo  that  there, — from  the  time  that 
tke  vegetation  is  ftopi  in  autumn,  till  it  be- 
gins again  vigoroufly  in  the  fpring,  the  fap* 
-i3  never  once  put  in  motion ;— whereas,  in 
Britain,  the  mild  weather  that  we  frequently 
experience  in  the  middle  of  winter,  very  of- 
tea  fwells  the  buds  at  that  feafon,  which  gives 
them  inch  a  tender  fenfibility  as  makes  them 
unable  to  refiil  the  fevere  frofts  that  often 
follow ;  fo  that  they,  on  this  account,  perifli 
with  us  entirely,  although  they  were  capable 
of  refifting  a  much  more  intenfe  degree  of 
cold  in  their.own  native  climate. 

Many  likewife  have  been  much  difap- 
pointed,  at  finding  the  roots  of  certain  gar- 
*  dea-plants  killed  by  the  winter-frofts  in 
Great  Britain,  which  are  feldom  hurt  by  the 
much  more  intenfe  cold  that  is  experienced 
in  Ruflia  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  from 
whence  we  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
them  ;  by  not  having  fufficiently  adverted 

to 
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to  the  difFerence  of  the  two  climates  : — As 
in  thefe  cold  continental  countries,  the  earth 
is  conftantly  covered  with  fnow,  frbm  the 
beginning  of  winter,  till  the  genial  heat  in 
the  fpring  melt  it ;  by  which  means,  thfey 
are  iliore  efFedually  preferved  from  the  in- 
tenfe  cold,  than  by  any  other  covering  that 
we  could  give  them  ; — infomuch  that  grafs 
advances,  and  flowers  fpring  up,  under  its 
protediion,  fo  as  to  appear  in  full  blofTom  as 
foon  as  it  is  diflblved. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  it  appears  evident 
that  we  cannot  in  all  cafes  promife,  that  a 
plant  will  not  be  killed  by  cold  in  one  coun- 
try, although  it  fhould  chance  to  be  a 
native  of  one  that  is  colder:— Nor  can  we 
always  be  certain,  that  a  plant  which 
comes  to  perfedion  in  a  tempefafe,  ot  even 

Polar  cUmate,  will  meet  with  warmth  fuffi- 

•         •        •  .     , 

cient  to  ripep  its  feeds,  even  in  an  Equatorial 
region.  Thus  wheat, — ^barley,— and  other 
kinds  of  grain,  thatrufhup  with  rapidity,  and 

foon 
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foon  attain  perfedion  in  temperate  cliinate8» 
can  hardly  at  all,  or  with  great  difficult y*  be 
brought  to  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  Torrid 
zone. — For,  in.  thefe  laft  regions,  although 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  very  intenfe,  yist  the 
length  of  the  night  that  conftantly  fucceeds 
it  is  fo  great,  as  tends  much  to  retard  the 
maturation  of  the  grain, — at  the  fame  time 
that  the  copious  dews  that  thefe  long  nights 
always  produce  in  warm  climate?,  is  fo  gree*- 
dily  imbibed  by  the  lucculent  leaves  of  thefe 
plaats,  as  endows  them  with  prodigious  vi- 
gour to  advance  in  length  with  the  heat  of 
the  day  ;  fo  that  the  plants  are  urged  on  to 
grow  to  a  prodigious  magnitude.     And  it  is 
fo  long  before  the  ear  begins  to  be  formed, 
that  ere  ever  /it  can  be  brought  to  maturity, 
the  tender  ftem  becomes  unable  to  fiipport 
the  vaft  load  that  it  has  to  carry  ;  and  the 
rainy  feafon  approaches  before  the  feeds  can 
be  ripened  ; — which  efFedually  deftroys  the 
whole  plant.-~But  in  regions  that  are  placed 

nearer 
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nearer  the  pole*  m  the  day  is  ib  much  length- 
eoedduriog  the  furomer-feaiba,  the  night 
handlf  gi^es  aaj  check  to  the  vegetation  at 
that  time  ;  aad«  as  the  dews  are  neceflarily 
left  abundaat,  the  plant  has  not  fuch  a  tea- 
4eacy  to  an  over  luxuriance  of  growth  j  and 
the  condant  adion  of  the  fun  foon  difpoles  it 
to  pufli  outats  flower-ftalks,  fo  that  the  feeds 
.attain  maturity  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in 
theie  warmer  climates. 

Two  countries  that  lie  under  the  fame  pa- 
jalleU  and  are  in  other  re^eds  alike,  may 
ytt  differ  from  one  another'  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  certain  vegetables,  oif  rely 
£:om  the  dijierent  form^  or  pofltioa  of  theCe 
XDUDtrie&^T^ar  if,  frQoi  this  prcumftanf:^) 
one  of  thefe  places  that  mfiy  be  ^om|>ared 
together,  flioold  be  more  or  lefs  .expofbd  to 
{erere  winds*  from  any  particular  j^oint  qf 
the  cotapaiii)  accompjuiied  with  cainSf  or  ipp 
cevearfe,  at  certain  feafoos  of  the  year^ ,  :i^^ 

A 

facdculftr  vi%;6tsJ>l68  mzy  ho  beamtcdhy 

this 
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tbb  peculiaritff  while  othierfr  xaij  be  hurt» 
or  totally  dcftroyed  by  ^t :  Therefore  ibme 
plants  m^y  be  found  to  thrive  '^07'  well  ia 
the  one  country,  which  would  peri{h  entire** 
ly,  or  languid  in  th^  otherr 

From  this  circumftance  chiefly,  it  hat 
been  remarked,  that  the  climates  of  China^ 
attd  of  North  America,  refemble  one  andi^ 
thef  Tery  much,  and  that  the  planti  whicl^. 
fiom-iih  in  the  one^  profpei^  equatty  weil  m 
the  other ;  thefe  two  cokuitriw  bring  fubjefll* 
ed  to  the  fame  winds,  at  the  fiunc  feaforn  of 

A 

iht  ye&r,  and  to  faiost  cdd>  and  heau  netFlfi 
at  the  fat&e  periocis  throttghrait  the  nluolt^ 
year. 

Brom  thl»  caufe,  likewife,  rt  h,a])pen«,  that 
the  eaft  and  weft  coails  of  Bvltain  are  teot 
df»}Aj  fitted  fbf  rearing  the  ifetue  kindft  of 
plaftta  tjo  petfea^oa.  For,  as  auBierly  winda 
prenrail  ttvuch  dttring  the  fpemg  vyontkui'**^ 
brii%ii>g  vteient  rains,  accompanied  witir 
fl«B-j>  60M  hfeifti,  or  thidt  now^gy  ibggf ,  tlw 

vegc- 
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vegetables  that  fpring  early  are  fo  much  af- 
ftGttd  by  thefe  on  the  eaft  coafl:»  efpecially 
in  the  northern  parts  of ;  the  iflanf},  as  to  Ian- 

ft 

guifh,  or  perifh  entirely ; — while  the  fame 
kind  of  plants,  oathe  weft  cQaA,  profper  a- 
bundantly. 

f  rHcnce,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  the 
eafiern  parts  of  Britain,  efpecially  Scotland, 
are  far  worfe  calculated  for  producing  fruit 
of  any  fort  than  the  wcftern  parts  of  the 
ifland.— For^  Jthe  tendfer  WofTofla*  in  the 
fpring,  is  often  nipped  by  thefe  cold  eaftem 
blafts,  or  fuffbcated  by  thick  fogs,  when  they 
cfcape  on  the  oppofitc  fide  of  the  iflandi — 
tor  the  fame  reafon,  trees  of  any  fort,  or 
hedges,  profper  better  in  general  near  the 
Weft  than  the  eaftern  ihore. 

Xyn  the  other  hand, — (r<mx  the  violent  and 
almoft  continued  raitis  that  fall  during  the 
Aimmer  and  autumn  on  the :  m^ern  coaft, 
while  that  of  the  eaft  enjoyjs  a  clearer  fky  and 
warmer  fiin^  the.  firft  is  muph  kh  fitted  £or 

rear^ 
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rearing  abundant  crops  of  corn  than  ih:  la(^« 
— 1  heir  harvefts  are  later,  and  more  preca- 
rious— ^Thcir  fruit,  although  more  abun« 
dant,  is  lefs  perfedly  ripened ;  and  the  coun- 
try is  better  calculated)  in  every  refpeft,  for 
grafs  or  wood,  than  fpr  crops  of  grain. 

Their  winters  arealfo  lefs  fevere,-^the  fnow 
lies  for  a  fhorter  time,-^the  fummers  more 
moderate  in  their  heat ;  and  the  variations 
between  the  diflFerent  feafons  are  far  lefs  per- 
ceptible, for  reafons  that  are  fo  obvious  as 
need  not  be  particularly  pointed  out« 

By  properly  attending  to  thefe  peculiari«» 
ties  of  different  climates,  and  to  the  nature 
and  particular  oeconomy  of  the  plants  or  a- 
ninxals  that  he  wifhes  to  rear,  a  man  may 
have  a  tolerable  guefs  whether  or  not  he  may 
hope  for  fuccefs  in  rearing  plants  in  one 
country  that  are  brought  from  another.— 
Thus,  it  will  readily  occur  to  any  perfon  in 
the  lead  verfant  in  this  '  fubjed,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  expe^  to  he  able  to  rear 
Vol.  IL  O  any 


A' 
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'any  of  the  trees  peculiar  to  Equatorial  re- 
gions in  the  open  air,  within  or  near  the  Po* 

lar  circle.  Becaufe,  as  there  is  ahnoTl  no  va- 
riation in  the  heat  of  difFerent  feafons  in  the 
firft  named  regions,  it  is  probable,  that  fiich 
perennial  plants  as  are  natives  of  it  would  be 
incapable  of  bearing  any  confiderable  degree 
;of  cold,  which  they  cannot  fail  to  meet  with 
in  the  laft  named  regions ;  fo  that  there  is 
the  greateft  reafon  to  thjnk  they  would  all  be 
killed  at  the  very  firft  approach  of  winter. 

But  thereis  not  fo  much  reafon  to  defpair 
of  being  able  to  rear  to  perfed:ion,  in  higlvla- 
titudes,  fome  annual  plants  that  may  be  na- 
tives of  Equatorial  countries.  Fer,  if  thefe 
plants  require  but  a  fhort  time  to  attain  per- 
fedli^n  in  their- native  climate,  it  is  not  at  all 
impoffible  but  they  may  ripen  in  the  other 
tJuring  the  fummct-feafon,  before  the  cold 
weather  of  autumn  approach  to  kill  them. 
Artdi  accordingly,  we  find  that  feveral  an- 
nual floWcra  from  thefe  regions  have  been 

intro- 


r 

I 
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introduced  with  fuccefe  into  our  gardens ; 
and  probably  other  ufcful  plants,  if  equally- 
attended  .  to,  might  have  been  cultivated  by 
us  with  equal  fuccefs. 

The  potatoe,  which  has  of  late  been  reared 
with  fuch  happy  fuccefs  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe*  fufficiently  evinces  the  juft- 
nefft  of  this  remark  :.  For  it  is  a  native  of 
a  very  warm  climate,  and  is  as  impatient  of 
cold  as  almoft  any  plant  we  know  ; — yet,  as 
the  length  of  our  fummer  fufEceth  to  bring 
it  to  perfedion  before  the  frofts  approach, 

we  are  enabled  to  cultivate  it  with  the  great- 

■  .  '  • 

eft  advantage.  Whether  the  yam,  another 
Weft-Indian  root,  nearly  approaching  to  the 

nature  of  the  potatoe,  could  be  reared  with 

•     ♦  •  •  . 

the  fame  facility  in  Europe,  feems  to  me  a 
little  doubtful  j  as  it  requires  a  longer  time 
to  arrive  at  perfection  in  the  Weft  Indie$ 
than  the  potatoe.     But,  it  is  probable,   that 

many  plants  whofe  value  confiftsiti  their 

*•'      •  •  -     .         ..»•», 

Ipay^esi  and  not  a  few  vvhofe  roots  or  feeds 

•    .     t      '■   '  J     ''  •  . 

arc 
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are  mod  efteemed,  could  on  fome  occaiion; 
be  Introduced  with  fuccefs  into  Europe  or 
the  American  continent,  were  the  peculiari- 
ties  of  their  growth  duly  pointed  put,  and 
.  fufEciently  attended  to. 

But,  it  is  not  in  all  cafes  enough  for  the 
farmer  to  know  that  plants  will  Rve  in  the 
country  he  inhabits.  Before  he  attempts  to 
rear  them,  it  is  likewife  neceflary  that  he 
fhould  know,  if  his  fituation  is  fuch  as,  with 
an  ordinary  degree  of  care,  puts  it  withiij 
his  power  to  attain  all  tjiofe  peculiarities  that 
feem  to  be  neceflary  for  the  well-being  of 
that  particular  plant  he  means  to  cultivate. 
For  a  diverfity  of  climate  often  produces  a 
.  much  greater  variation  in  this  refpeft,  than 
moft  people  feem  to  be  fufficiently  aware 

of,      •■■ 

■    r    .  '  ...... 

Thus,  in  warm  couiUries,  fuch  as  Porta- 

gal,  Spairi,  and  Italy,  the  heat  of  the  fun  be- 

comes  fo  intenfe  during  the  fummer-months* 

*  .  .  ..     ,  ... 

that  all  thq  common  fuperficial  fibrous  root- 


H 
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pd  graflcs  arc  totally  deftroycd  ;  fo  that 'the 
cditimon  pafture  grades  are  Vithered,  and 
the  fields  become  b^re  and  parched  up  at  that 
feafon,  unlefs  where  artificially  watered  ;  in- 

ibmuch,  that  the  inhabitants  are  often^  from 
this  caufe,  fiibje^ed  to  great  inconvenieneie^ 
for  want  of  fi3od  to  their  beflial.  It  Waft 
therefore  ah  objed  of  the  utmofl  importance 
to  them  to  difcover  a  plant,  that  could  be 
made  to  \iv6  and  thrive  at  that  particular  fea- 
(on,  and  furiiifh  an  abundant  and  wholefome 

ft 

*  ♦ 

food  to  their  domeftic  animals. 

Such  a  plknt  they  have  happily  difcovered 
in  the  Lucerne :  which,  by  fending  its  roots 
to  a  jgreat  deptU  in  the  foil,  continues  to  find 
there  mbiftiire  fufficient  to  preferve  it  ih  a 
degree  of  vigorous  vegetation  when  all  the 
common  graffes  are  totally  deftroyed.  No 
wohder>  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  countries  Ihoiild  confider  this  as  one  of 
(he  moft  valuable  blefiings  that  heaven,  in  its 

» 

^bi^ndfint  bounty/ hath  beftpwed  upon  them, 

an4 


^fld  npvcr  hayp  done  with.ita  praifes. — ^But, 
yi  pur  more  jemperate  climate, — ^as  we  do 

Dj9t.  ftaod  m  fiich  need  of  a  plant  of  this -fort  ^ 
Iq;  neither  do  vrie  find  ourfelv^s  in  a  fituntion 
)^t  aflmits  of  ;t}ie  culture  of  it  with  fo  much 
g^y$i9tage«:  For,  here  the/moderate  heat  of 
Qlir  fummera^  -^nd  the  frequent  gentle 
ihowers  that  we tthen  have,  arc  .fo  excecdingr 
JjT  favourably  to  the*  growth  of  the  coxnmoa 
iij^ou^  r<)oted  HgraflTeSt  th^t  every  unoccupied 
4potMbecome€^.  quickly  covered.. with  them-; 
and  they  fpring*  up  fp  clofe  upon  one  another 
c^.tQ  choak:eyery  other  .pla.nt  that  is  not  fo 
lia>:dy.  and  Ipxuriant  as  to  pvertpp  and  de- 
iftnjy  them.-^Npw^  although  it  is  found  that 
tl^e  Lucerne  plant  will  live;  and  thrive  exr 
^«n^ely  well  in  Qur  foil  .and  climate,  if  it  be 
f^t  free  fxqjfK  thefe  niwerpiM  yireeds  ;  yet, 
jx  is  by  np;.meaps  capable,  of  deftroying, 
-[without  aiUftance^  that  immenfe  quantity  of 
&^^Y  plantsi,that  cpnfiantly  J^pri^jg  up  a* 
^DOd  it  here,,  and  ilint  it  in  its  growth,  9od 
I    .,  at 
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at  length  totzllf  dellroy  it,  uhlefs  we  are  at 
pains  to  free  it  from  this  its  inioft  deftra<^We 
enemy  ;  which  adds  very  much  to  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  cultivating  the  plant 
in  our  climate,  and  prevents  us  from  having 
it  in  our  powpr  to  rear  it  with  fucpefs  in 
that  cafy  protnifcqous  way   of  fowiac;  it, 

I  that  may  with  fafety  be  pradifed  in  thofe 
climates  where  nature  performs  thepar^ 

I  of  the  gardener*  and  frees  it  more  effec- 
tually  from  -  this  particular  weed,  than  any 
care  or  trpuble  with  us  could  ever  efiefl:. 


XXI. 

.  fe  there  any  method  of  preparing  the 
food  of  animals  fo  as  that  it  may  be  ma(Je 
to  atfbrd  then;i  a  better  or  more  abundant 
noufifliment  than  Tri'  its  native  ftate  ?  If 
there  is,— rWhat  are  the  rules  that  ought  tp 
be  obferved  in  this  refped:,  with  regard  to 
every  fpecies  of  aliment  thai  may  be  thus 

im- 
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improved,  is  applied  to  each  fpecies  of  do- 
meftic  animals  ? 


' ' '   ■ 
As  feveral  plants  that  might  be  employed 

as  food  for  domeftic  animals,  are  of  a  tex- 

. .       ,  •«     .        ,  .      •      •   • 

ture  too  firm  to  admit  of  being  eafily  chewed 
by  them  ;  whatever  tends  to  reduce  them  to 
a  finer  ftate  may.  probably  be  of  ufe.— • 
Thus,  before  furze  can  be  properly  given  ei- 
ther to  horfes  or  cattle>  it  is  necefTary  to  re- 
duce them  to  a  fort  of  pulpy  ftate,  by  brui- 
fmg  them. — Straw,  on  account  of  its  tough- 
nefs,  is  the  better  for  being  cut ; — and  pro^ 
bably  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  the.  animal  can  chew  it,  that  it 
affords  a  more  abundant  nourifliment  in  this 
condition  than  in  its  native  ftate.— -Oats  are 
firm  and  fm9oth ;  and  are,  therefore,  in  dan- 
ger  of  being  fwallowed  whole,  if  given  by 

them- 


/ 
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thcmfdves,  and  thus  paffing  through  the 
ftniinal  without  benefiting  it  in  the  lead  ;  to 
(prevent  which,  fome  mix  them  with  chopt 
ftraw,  and  think  they  derive  very  great  pro- 
fit from  this  pradlice :— But  others  have  of 
late  fallen  upon  a  much  better  method  of  ef- 
feding  this  purpofe,  by  making  the  oats 
pafs  between  two  fmooth  rollers  fet  clofe  up- 
on one  another  like  thofe  employed  for  brui- 
fing  malt ;  which  reduces  them  to  fuch  a 
ftate,  that,  with  very  little  raanducation,  al- 
lows the  whole  of  the  nouriftiment  that  thefc 
can  afford  to  be  extrafted  in  the  ftomach  of 
the  animal.-^Slicing  of  turnips  may  like- 
wife  be  of  ufe  in  this  refpe£l ;  but  mafliing  or 
bruifing  them,  fo  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  kind 
of  pulp,  would  anfwer  this  purpofe  much 
more  effectually,  and  could  be  performed 
with  much  greater  eafe. 

But,  belides  this  mechanical  fort  of  commi- 
nution, that  maybe  attended  with fpmeadvan- 
tages  on  many  occafions,   it  is  probable  that 
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many  kmds  of  food  might,  hj  other  oper»- 
tionft,  be  rendered  more  whol^fome  or  mitri-r 
tive  to  particular  animals*    The  experieoce 
of  tnaii,  with  regard  to  his  owa  food,  fuffi^ 
ciently  demonftrates,  that  the  qualities  of  aU 
luoft  every  fp^cies  of  vegetable  aliment  arc 
confiderably  altered  by  codion,  or  otherwifo 
readying  by  mfansof  fire ;  and,  as  their  qua^ 
lities  are  thus  cha^iged  from  what  they  were 
in  their  native  fta|e,  it  is  to  hf  fuppof^d  thfly 
might)  qn  fame  occafionsi  be  render^  more 
nutritive  for  pertain  animals,  nfter  having 
.  undergone  fome  culinary  procefs  *,  thaa  in 
their  crude  ilate^    Accordingly,  we  i^d  that 
many  farmers  adopt  this  prad^ice,  with  re* 
g^rd  to  particular  fubftance$.i?-*Beana   9S^ 

V 

peafe  are  qftener  boiled  than  given  r^w  v>. 
ho^<?8  jrr-and  when  cattl^  ure  tfttted  wti^ 

tUi* 

f  Culinary  proofs  is  a  general  term  fqr  denotic^ 
any  operation  performed  upoq  aliqaents  by  ^hc  a^« 
ft^ce  of  common  fire. 


ty«  ptiitii  they  ife  dmoA:  always  giveh 
h  tfkU  ftattf.  Ha^t  w!t6n  ifia(hed  WUh  ni^artu 
iji^aier)  or  flightly  boil«d,  U  reckoned  fnu<:h 
bttteur  §ot  (tQ«r«  tban  iti  m  Aty  ft^tt^.-^Pofa^ 
lto<s^  #hen  gii^At  to  horfeS)  are  ufually  boil^ 
ed  \«^^tkA  k  has  been  all«dged  of  kte,  thsft 
hbgi  ttt  Aifted  mo^  m^f  quidbtyt  and  t6 
greater  perfe^ktfl,  on  tb)s  r00f»  if  fdafted, 
dMiii  if  it  mete  ^tUnt  bolted  or  giVdti  in  ita 
s^dde  ftat«i«>^iff,  iff  all  thefe  eafesj  diSttti' 
Imt  petfonl  art  of  did^fotx  opinion^  ;'^tiO[^ 
lb)  we  a»  yet  llnow  thae  any  dedfive  experi^ 
ttflita  bav«  been  trted,  Ifo  a^  to  af^eftalo,  intt 
fini^»ih>ty  tHAmar<t  ^tt€th«r  theft  pradicei 

are  really  beneficial  td  the  f«ftoer  at  not  j  ef 
the  exad  degree  of  profit  or  lofs  that  he 
would  in  any  cafe  faftdn,  by  following  the 
oM  or  the  other  of  tbe&  fs^Swm*, 
.  It  is  li)E:ewif»  pofiible#  thftt  certaib  piants 
IQayt  on  fome  occalions,  be  meliorated  by  o- 
Iher  proceffes* .  The  caflava  toot,  by  being 
fie(£ped  ill  watecr  wd  aiterwtr dt^  haisd  pr^ 
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fed,  is  changed  from,  a  Tery  poifonous  fub- 
.ftance,  into.a  very  nourifliing  food  fprmajou 
All  farinaceous  f  grains  aod  roots,  by  malt- 
ing  are  converted  into  ar&ccbarine  fubfiance, 
jCapablc  of  being  fermented^    which  .they 
-were  utterly   unfit   for  before  :— rAnd,  a^'it 
is  well  knawn^  that  nothing  is  fo  nouriih- 
ing  or  fattening  to  animals  in  general,  as 
faccharine  jujces,  it  is  not  impoffible  but  thati 
Jby  this  operation,   fome  of  jthefe  might  be 
confiderably  improved  a^  ^  food  for  fome  of 
the  domeftic  animals.-r-Other   methods  qf 
improving  vegetables  in  this  refped:,  may 
^  perhaps  be  difco vered  that  have  not  as  yet 

been  thought  of. 

XXII. 

Is  there  any  way  of  compounding  differ* 
cnt  kinds  ^f  food  for  domeftic  animals,  fo** 

■       as 

*  Farifiaceoas  is  a  general  tefm,  denoting  all  Tuch 
vegetables  as  afford  a  msftUy-like  fubftance  ^*  a9 
wheats  oat8^  barley,  rye^  peafe,  potatoes^  &c<^ 
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as  that  their  efFeft,  when  thus  compounded, 
(hall  be  greater  than  if  they  had  been  adml- 
niftered  feparatcly  ?  If  there  b, — What  are 
the  kinds  of  food  that  may, be  in  this  raan« 
ner  improved,  or  have  their  virtues  increa* 
fed,  by  being  given  to  an  animal  along  with 
others?— The  manner  in  which  they  ought 
in.thefe  cafes  tp  ,be  ^adminiftred?— Whether 
they,  ought  to.be  itiixed  together  or  given 
fcparately  ?— What  are  the  moft.  advantage^ 
oua  proportion;  of  each,  or  in  what  order  of 
fucceffion  ought  they  to  be  adminiftered  to 
each  fpecies  of  animal,  fo  as  to  produce  the 
greateft  efFe(SV? — or,  are  there  any  kinds,  of 
food  that,  by.  being  given. to  aijy  domeftic 
animal  mixed  together,  or  in  immediate  fuc- 
ceflion,  teild  to  produce  a  contrary. efFed^, 
by  yielding  to  the  animal,  in  this,  manq^rj 
lefs  nourifhment  than  if  they  had  been  gi- 
ven feparately  ? — ^What  are  they  ? 


Phy. 
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#         # 

Miyflclafid  adifmi  that  the  tffeGts  of  At*' 
ferent  kindft  of  medicines  upon  the  httmaii 
frftmei  are  incr eafedf  of  diminifhecf  if  giVeti 
tUkmg  with  others  i— Nor  is  it  at  all  impro* 
Babic,  thafthis  may  be  the  cafe  W^ith  diflfcf-^ 
ent  kinds  of  food  upon  bnitfc  animals  ;  ^U 
(hough  our  obfervatiotift  have  not  yet  beeii 
fiifficiently  accurate  with  regard  to  thetA,  Sii 
to  have  enabled  us  to  remark,  with  ftuy  de<^ 
grce  of  certainty,  if  this  really  is  of  is  not 
tfie  cafe.— Yet,  it  is  generally  imagined,  that 
oats  given  to  horfes  along  with  gr4fs,  or  an/ 
other  green  food,  are  lefs  beneficial  to  them 
fhan  at  other  (earoas.-^Experimeats  here  af e 
Much  wanted* 


^XllL 


L.         ^ 
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Are  there  any  fubftances  that,  hj  hemg 
(mployed  by  way  of  condiment  along  with 
the  food  of  anlmalsi  would  tend  to  make 
tt^t  food  produce  a  greater  effed  than  if  it 
had  been  given  alone  ?  If  fo— *What  aro^ 
they,— and  how  ought  they  to  be  naoft  effi- 
cacioulty  employed  with  regard  to  e^gh  fpo^ 
fie4  of  animaU  ? 


(» 


It  is  pretty  certain  th^tf  coxoioon  bix  ipt 
on  maoy  occafioitf^  sigrceable  to  wUnjds  ia 
(he  (late  of  nature  ;-*-Hior  i»  there  nuch  doubt 
but  tlut  it  sn«7  be  oitea  «dioi9ift«red  to  d^ 
OicQjiQ  aoimalf  with  fucceis ;  which  probably 
f.Q.s  in  no  other  way  but  a9  «i  ^gr<eabl<» 
^ndwem,  th^t  p\»y  prepare  the  body  to  ne^ 

«eivc 
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ceive  the  full  efFed  of  the  food  that  is  gt« 
veo  along  with  it,— help  the  digeftion  there- 
ofy  or  make  it  be  eat  with  a  more  agreeable 
relifh. — In  North  America,  there  are  found, 
in  many  places,  ftrata  of  earth  impregnated 
with  faline  matter,  which  the  deer  and  other 
wild  animals  dlfcover  of  themfelves  ;  to 
which  they  frequently  refort  to  lick  the  fa- 
line  earth  with  their  tongue.  If  a  huntfmau 
4ifcovers  one  of  thefe  Ucks^  as  they  are  there 
called,  he  never  fails  to  make  profit  of  it,  by 
concealing  himfelf  near  the  place,  and  ihoot- 
ing  the  animals  that  come  iuccellively  to 
gratify  their  palate  Veith  this  agreeable  re- 
frefhment. — lu  Spain,  and   many  parts   of 

•         * 

France,  they  give  to  their  (heep  a  confide- 
rablc  quantity  of  fait,  which  they  imagine 
tends  both  to  fatten  and  preferve  them    in 

-  goad  health  ;  but,  it  is  faid,  they  do  not  find 
it  heceffary   where    the   (hefep   feed   upon 

'  chalky  or  lime-ftone  paftures. — In  tngland. 
It  is  well  known,  jhat  animals  fatten  more 

quickly 
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quickly  on  fait  marfhes  than  any  where  elfe, 
—From  all  thefe  circumftances,  ,it  would 
-feem  probable,  that  common  fait  is,  in  ge- 
neral, an  ufeful  condiment,  and  might  pbffi- 
bly  be  employed  on  many  occafions  with 
profit  in  feeding  domcftic  animals. 
Other  fubftances  that  promife  to  be  equal- 

ly  efficacious  in  thfe  refpeft  have  not  as  yet 

•     •     •        • 

been  attended  to.— Nor  have  the  efFeds  of 
this  fubftance  been  afcertained  with  any  do- 
gree  of  precifion. 


XXIV. 


Is  there  any  method  of  treating  animalsy 
in  general,  fo  as  to  difpofe  their  bodies  to 
imbibe  a  greater  degree  of  nourifhment  from 
the  food  that  is  given  them,  than  they 
would  have  done  if  managed  in  a  different 
loanner  ?  If  there  is— What  is  the  moft 
VpLf  Ilf  C^  proper 
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proper  method  of  trcaling  each  fpccies  of 
domeftic  animals,  confidered  tn  this  point  of 
view? 


It  is,  in  general,  allowed,  that  frequent 
and  moderate  bleeding  of  any  animal  put 
up  to  feed,  dlfpofes  it  to  fatten  more  quick- 
ly than  it  would  do  if  that  were  omitted^ 
It  has  been  like  wife  often  obferved,  that 
keeping  cattle  dry  in  winter,  aod  in  a  mo- 
derately  dark  place,  tended  much  to  produce 
the  like  efFed : — But  it  feems  to  be  of  ftill 
greater  conlequence  to  keep  them  in  an 
equal  temperate  warmth,  which,  on  many 
occafions,  will  operate  as  much  a$  a  cooiide- 
rable  quantity  of  food  would  do  without  it*-*^ 
But  what  is  the  moft  proper  degree  of  be^ 
for  each  fpecies  of  animals,  has  not  as  yet 
been  attempted  to  be  afcertained.— rCurrying^ 
or  coitibing  fome  anipiais  likewHe  fieiida 
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greatly  to  promote  their  health,  and  bring 
them  forward  in  feeding ;  particularly  the 
faorfe.  But,  how  far  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  others,  hath  noit  yet  been  enquired  into — 
GaAratton  of  males  tends  to  meliorate  their 
fiefii,  and  to^make  them  fatten  more  quick- 
ly :  And  it  is,  ia  general,  oblerved,  that  fe- 
males, when  with  young,  fatten  more  quick* 
\y  than  at  any  other  time.  But,  how  far 
tbcf  may  be  allowed  to  advance  in  their 
{Htgnancy  before  it  Ibeeomes  detnimentaU 
xequtres  9s  yet  to  be  enqubred  into. 

XXV. 

Does  that  mode  of  treating  any  animal 
that  tends  to  make  it  fatten  quickly,  at  the 
fame  time  tend  to  eacreafe  the  quanti^  of 
milk  I  If  there  k  at^y  diflPerence  in  this  re- 
fpe^-— Wherein  does  it  confift,  as  supplied 
prinqipally  to  cows,  and  other  domeftic  ani- 
mals that  are  chiefly  of  ufe  to  us  on  account 
of  their  milk  ? 

It 
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« 


0 

It  would  feem  probable,  that  the  fame 
mode  of  treatment  would  often  anfwer.both 
of  thefe  purpofes,*— although  there  is  fome 
reafon  to  think,  they  may.  not,  in  all  cafes, 
coincide.— Warmth  in  winter  caufes  cows 
give  more  milk,  as  well  as  .  fatten  more 
quickly,  than  they  would  dp  if  deprived  of 
it. — ^The  fame  may  be  faid  of  proper  dry- 
nefs,  cleaning,  &c.  But  it  is  univerfally 
allowed,  that  bleeding  a  milch-cow  tends  to 
diminifh  the  quantity  c^  milk  ; — ^and  it  alio 
graduairy  decreafes  in  quantity  as  their  preg-^ 
jiancy  advances,  till  they  are  very  near  the 
calving. 

Whether  fait  promotes  the  quantity  of 
milk  id  the  fame  proportion  that  it  tends  to 
fatten,  will  probably  be  known  by  thofe 
who  have  had  the  experience  of  falt-marfhes. 

XXVI- 
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XXVI. 


Does  a  diflerence  in  the  nature  of  the  pa- 
fiure  or  food  of  the  animal  produce  any 
change  upon  the  quality  of  the  wool  of 
fiieep»  or  the  hair  of  other  ani^nals,  inde- 
pendent of  other  circum  dances  ?  If  it  does 
—What  are  the  changes  produced  by  this 
means  ? 


It  iss  in  general)  believed^  that  particular 
paftures  are  peculiarly  favourable  for  pro- 
ducing  fine  wool ;  and  that  improvements, 
by  clover  and  other  artificial  graffes,  tend  to 
improve  the  quality  of  this  valuable  com- 
modity ; — ^although  it  feems  to  me,  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  fad:  is  fo  well 
eftablifbed  by  experience,  as  to  deferve  to 

be 
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be  implicitljf  relied  on. — ^The  countries  that 
produce  the  fined  wool  do  not  always  afford 
the  richeft  paftures. — ^Neither  the  mountains 
ofPerfUf  nor  thofe  of  Spain,  produce  grafs 
iietrly  fo  rich  as  many  parts  of  Europe  that 
afford  wool  of  a  much  inferior  quality. — la 

England,  the  p^tftures  of  Cotfwold  and  Leo^ 
xninfter,  have  nothing  pefculiar  to  thtoifdres 
that  may  not  be  met  within  matty  other  patti 
of  this  lfla:nd;  fo  that  we  may  juftly  ddctbt 
if  it  is  owing  to  this  circumftance  that  (he 
Wool  of  thefe  places  has  been  fo  long  diftin* 
guifhed  for  its  fuperior  quality  i^bove  that  of 
other  parts  of  the  country. — ^It  is  not  more 
than  a  hundred  years  iince  it  became  com- 
mon to  cultivate  clover  and  other  artiUbiiA 
graflcs  in  Britain  j  and  we  haV6  no  rbalfoft 
to  think,  that  the  quiality  of  diir  wool  htt. 
improved  fmce  that  tim^,  but  feather  the  re^ 

verfe. 

Neither  does  itfeem  At  all  probable,  that 
richnefs  of  pAflure  tetid«  to  debafe  the  qua- 
lity 
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lity  of  the  wool, — ^Teeing  the  (heep  of  Lin- 
colnftiire,  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  of  Bom- 
ney-marfti,  which  feed  upon  rich  deep  grafs, 
yield  fleeces  of  an  exceeding  fine  quality ; 
although  the  fine  flieep  of  BuckinghamfhirCy 
that  feed  upon  equally  rich  paftures,  and 

become  as  hm  as  apiy  of  thefe,  always  aflbrd 
wool  of  a  much  coarfer  quality. — ^But,  what* 
ever  effedt  the  nature  of  the  pafture  may 
have  in  altering  the  finenefs  of  the  pile  of  the 
wool,  there  feems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that 
abundance  of  food  is  nec^fTary  to  give  it  its 
full  flrength  and  firmnefs  ;  as  it  feetns  to  be 
univerfally  allowed^  that  a  very  lean  iheep 
never  yielded  a  fleece  of  wool  of  the  very 

beft  quality,  with  refpeft  to  flrength  and 
foftnefsf  whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  re» 
gard  to  finenefs  of  the  flaple.  This  fubjeft 
is  of  much  importance,  and  deferves  to  be 
fiijly  inycftigatedi 

xxyii* 
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XXVII. 


Does  the  nature  of  the  climate  alter  the 
quality  of  the  wcx)l  of  (heep  ?  If  it  does— 
What  are  the  changes  produced  by  this 
means  ? 


# 


.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  with  many^  that 
fine  wool  can  only  be  produced  in  mild  cii- 
mateSf  rather  s^pproaching  to  warmth  tha^ 
the  pppofite  extreme ;  which  has*  in  like 
manner,  in  all  probability  been  adopted  pre* 
cipitately,  before  the  fubje£t  was  duly  in- 
yeftigated. — ^Reafon  would  make  qs  rather 
expert  that  the  contrary  would  be  the. cafe ; 

and  experience  feems  to  confirm  it,  a6  apr 
pears  N^  XX.  p.  86,  to  which  I  refer  the 
fcader.    The  fubjeA  U  of  great  importance* 
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and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  difcufled  with 
all  the  coohiefs  and  circumfpedioa  ima- 
ginable. 


XXVIIL 

Does  the  finenefs,  or  any  other  quality  of 
the  wool,  vary  with  the  age  of  the  (heep  ;— 
or  is  the  weight  of  the  fleece  encreafed  or 
dimini£hed  by  a  difference  in  this  refped  i 


The  price  of  wool  is  fo  low  in  Britain, 

and  the  value  of  the  fleece  here  bears  fuch  a 
fmall  proportion  to  that  of  the  carcafe,  that 
lefs  attention  has  been  beftowed  to  the  cir- 
cumflances  that  may  vary  it,  than  the  im^ 
portance  of  it  to  the  country  in  general, 
would  feem  to  deferve ;  we  have,  theref ore^ 
fo  few  opportunities  of  feeing  old  iheep^ 
Vol.  U.  R  that 
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diat  our  experience  can  cmly  farnifh  groundt 
for  flight  conjectures  on  this  head* — Proba* 
biy  more  fatisfadion  could  be  obtained  from 
Spain  than  any  other  country  at  prefent, 
with  regard  to  this  and  the  other  difquifi- 
tions  relating  to  wool,  as  it  has  been  long  a 
flaple  commodity  with  them,  and  almoft  the 
only  vendible  produce  of  their  flocks;  fo 
thaf,  it  mufl:  necefiarily  have  claimed  a  great 
ihare  of  their  atteatioa.-— «It  feems,  however, 
to .  be  in  general  allowed,  that  the  weight 
of  the  fleece  diminiflies  with  the  age  of  the 
fheep,  after  a  certain  period. 


XXIX. 


I^  diere  any  mode  of  management  that 
would  tend  to  make  a  gresAcv  guantit^  o£ 
wool  he  produced  upon  the  body  of  the 
&me  Iheep,  than  there  would  have  been  if 

it 
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it  had  been  treated  in  another  manner  ?     If 
^here  is— What  is  it  ? 

«  «  « 

The  French  have  of  late  bellowed  a  very 
particular  degree  of  attention  upon  their 
woollen  manufaftures,  and  have  ifpared  no 
pains  to  meliorate  their  wool  and  improve 
their  breed  of  fheep.  By  an  experiment, 
conduced  under  the  direction  of  the  Inten- 
dant  of  Normandy  with  this  view,  it  ap- 
pears, that  fheep  which  are  kept  all  the 
year  in  the  open  air,  yield  fleeces  about  one 
fourtli  part  more  weighty  than  the  fame 
Idnd  of  fheep  that  were  kept  at  night,  and 
in  bad  weather,  under  a  covered  fold ;  and 
the  wool  of  the  firft  was  likewife  of  a  much 
better  quality  in  every  refped. — Whether 
any  other  mode  of  treatment  tenda  to  pro-, 
duce  a  fimilar  effect  deferves  to  be  enquired 


•V*      M 
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XXX. 

Can  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  wool 
be  impraved  or  debafed  by  any  particular 
mode  of  managing  the  (heep,  or  by  apply- 
ing  atiy  particular  fubftances  to  the  (kin  of 
the  animal  while  the  wool  is  growing  ?  lif 
it  canr-What  are  the  circumftances,  or  the 

...     V 

fubilances  that  produce  this  efFed  ? 


# 


In  every  (heep-country  there  are  many 
no/lrums  and  particular  recipies  handed  a- 
bout,  vr  generally  adopted,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  wocl  in  fome  of  the  ways  above  men- 
tioned. But  thefe  are»  in  many  cafes,  fb  e-. 
vidrntly  ufelefs,  and  feem,  in  general,  to 
have  been  adopted  with  fo  little  reafon,  that 

aft 
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an  enumeration  of  fuch  of  them  as  may 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  would  be  only 
tirefome  to  the  reader;  for  which  reafon 
they  are  here  omitted. — ^A  judicious  expert* 
mental  philofopher,  however,  who  would 
inveftigate  this  matter  ia  a  proper  manner, 
and  elucidate  the  fubje^t  by  decifive  experi- 
ments, would  do  an  eflential  favour  to  his 
country; — ^a^,  in  aU  probability,  qur  future 
fuccefs  in  the  woollen  manufacture  will  de- 
pend upon  our  attending  more  particularly 
to  the  article  of  wool  than  we  have  done 
fpr  more  than  a  hundred  yearq  paft;  du- 
ring which  period  there  is  very  great  reaiba 
to  fufped,  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  in 
England,  inftead  of  growing  better,  has  be^ 
come  fenfibly  worfe ;  while  that  of  our 
neighbours  on  the  continent  has  been  greats 
Ipmt^roved. 

XXXL 
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XXXI, 

At  what  age  caa  aoimais  of  each  partis 
cokr  c\a&  be  i&ttened  with  the  greateft  fa- 
dlkf  I  and  at  what  period  of  Itfe  is  the  meat 
of  each  kind  in  the  higheft  perfediooy  fup^ 
pofing  it  to  bie  equally  fattened  ? 


« 


While  ammab  are  young  and  growing 
^igorouflyr  afi  a  great  proportion  of  the 
fbbd  diey  eat  goet  towards  encreafing  thd 
f»e  of  the  hody,  it  ia  natoial  to  cxjpeGt  t|iaf 
diefe  will  be  with  more  difficulty  brooghl^ 
ioto  fidl  fatnefs^  dian  tbofe  which  hate 
previoufly  attained  their  full  f^iocure;  but^ 
if  die  fleih  of  thefe  young  animals  is  much 
efteemed,  it  may  often  happept  that  the 
owner  of  thefe  may  have  more  profit  by 

feeding 
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feeding  (hem,  even  under  this  difadvantaget 
than  by  keeping  them  till  they  attain  their 
full  maturity.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  que- 
(lion  in  rural  oeconomics,  in  what  cafes  the 
oae  or  the  other  of  thefe  modes  of  feeding 
ought  to  be  adopted ;  which  could  be  the 
eafier  folved,  did  we  know  exactly  what 
was  the  proportional  difference  of  the  ex- 
peace  of  feeding  different  claffes  of  animals 
iQ  each  of  thefe  cafes. 

With  regard  to  the  laft  part  of  the  query 
—It  is  fufficiently  wetl  known,  that  young 
mutton  is  never  fo  agreeable  to  the  palate  as 
fueh  as  haith  attained  to  full  maturit*v }— 
but  how  long  it  continues  to  im^prove,  does 
net  feem  as  yet  to  have  been  ia  fully  afcer* 
taiMd  as  k  ought:  to  be.— There  does  not 
ieem  to  be  nesur  fueh  a  difference  between 
young  and  old  beef  or  pork;  and,  therefore, 
tlic  farmer  is,  or  ought  to  be,  under  lefs  re- 
ibaiat  with  regard  to  thefe; 

xsmL 


\ 
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XXXIL 

Do  different  claffes  of  animals  require  an 
equal  quantity  of  food  in  proportion  to  their 
fize  ?  If  there  is  any  difference  in  this  re- 
ined—What  is  the  exad  amount  thereof 
with  refpeA  to  each  particular  fpecies  of  do- 
meftic  animals  when  compared  with  others? 


It  18  certaiq,  that  if  we  compare,  veijy  dif- 
ferent, orders  of  animals  with  one  another, 
we  will  difcover  a  prodigipus  difference  in 
this  refped,^— -A  caterpillar  will  confume.  in 
a  day  more  than  double  its  own  we^ht  of 
food)  while  the  chameleon  would  be  fuftain- 
ed  for  months  upon  a  like  proportion  of 
food ;-— the  camel  is  likewile  believed  to  re- 
^hre  a  much  fjoaaller  quantity  of  food  in 

proportion 
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fkreportion  to  its  fjze  thao  almpft  any  other 

quadruped.  :  ,: 

.  But^.to  -conxr  to.thofe  m  which  we  are 
more  nearly  jnter^fted  -^It  is  uniyerfklly  be** 
IJeved}  that  >n  hprXe  requires^  grcatetr  xjuan-* 
thy  of  food  to  Aiftam  it  than  an  ox<of4jhe 
fame  weight ;  But  I. have  never  yet  heard  of 
f^uy  experimei^t  that  has  accurately .  deter^ 
miped  .yrhat  is  the  exa^  proportion  in  ,thi^g 
refpeft»-T-Conimon  Qpiijion  feems.  to  place 
it  at  different  pro|Xdrtions  ;  fometUnes  ratiog 
the  horfe  at  double  the  ox,  and  fometimes  at 
only  one  third  more.     For,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  the,  price  of  the  fummer- 
f  ood  of  an  ox  is  precifely  one  half  of  that  of 
the  horfe  j  but,  in  other  places,  the  diffe- 
tencd  is  only  as  four  to  fix.-^Whether  ei- 
ther  of  thefe  is  exa<3:,  or  \yhlch  of  them  is 
neareft  the  truth,  deferves  to  be  afcertained 
With  precilipn. '   But,  jas  the  opinion  is  fo 
univcrfally  prevalent,  that  tlie  horfe  requires 
a  greater  quantity  of  food  in  proportion  to 
yoi^tl.     '  S  it$ 


.»^»'»  »  <w 
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its  fize  than  theox,  the  probability  is^  thit 
it  really  does  fo. 

As  the  other  kinds  of  domeftic  animals 

4 

£iflFer  more  in  fize  from  ope  another  thaq 

r 

thele  dos  it  is  nt)t  fo  eafy  to  ma^ie  ^  com  pa? 
riion  between  them ;'— but,  M  it  is  poffible 
they  may  vary  confjderably  fro^n  pne  aqo? 
iher  in  this  yefi  ed,  tjie  farmer  muft  remain 
very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  a 
very  eflentijjl  branch  of  his  buf5ncfS|  till  thi$ 
be  determined  with  pr^cifion. 


xxxin; 

We  obferye,  that  there  are  a  great  many 
Yarieties  of  each  particular  fpecies  ot  ani* 

/  •  •  • 

mals,  that  are  diftinguiihed  from  others  of 
the  fame  fpecie$  by  certain  peculiarities  that 
arc  on  many  pccaiions  eafily  preceptible. 
Thefe  varieties  among  the  brute  animals 
have  \>tcn  ufually  diftipgpilhed  among  far- 
mers 
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mers  by  the  appellation  of  different  breeds ; 
as  they  have  fuppofed  that  their  diftinguifh- 
able  qualities  are,  at  lead,  in  a  certain  degree^ 
tranfmiffible  to  their  defcendants  ;  although 
naturalifts,    overlooking   thefe   diftindtionst 
confider  each  of  thefe  as  only  an  accidental 
variety  of  the  individual,  which  hath  little 
or  no  influence  upon  their  progeny.   Query^ 
therefore,— Whether  thefe  different  breeds^ 
as  they  are  called^  of  any  one  clafs  of  do- 
meilic  animals,  is  really  a  diftinft  tribe,  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  tranfmitting  to  its 
poflerity  all  its  diflinguilhing  properties,  fo 
long  as  it  is  prevented  from  intermixing,  by 
copulation,  with  other  breeds ;  or  are  the 
varieties  that  we  perceive,  in  this  refped,  to 
be  attributed  to  accidental  caufes  alone,  and 
not  immediately  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  parent  animal  ? 

We 


\ 
\ 
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^  ft     .  . 

We  would  inxaginc,  tfiat,  in  a  cafe  of  fo 
much  importance  as  this,  we  now  treat  of, 
with  regard  to  which  mankind  have  had  (o 
many  opportunities  of  trying  experiments, 
and  making  particular  obfervations,  there 
could  have  remained  no  room  to  doubt  long 
before  this  time^  But,  although  fcience,  in 
general,  tends  to  improve  knowledge,  an 
fome  occafions,  It  rather  confounds  and 
^perplexes  the  underffanding.  For,  when 
vfc  find  that  the  fyftems  we  have  invented 
are  incapable  of  explaining  all  the  phaeno- 
:mena  that  occur,  we  are  but  too  ready  to 
defpife,  with  a  faftidious  pride  of  mind,.thofe 
phaenomena  that  woujd  perplex  our  fyftem, 
and  haftily  to  fay,  they  owe  their  exiftencc 
to  inaccurate  obfervations  alone. 

This  feems,  iti  a  particular  manner,  to 
have  been  the  cafe  in  the  prefebt  inftaocer 

Andf 


>.      V 
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And,  although  it  is  impoflible  for  any  rea- 
foiling  to  get  the  bdtter  of  daily  experieride, 
fo  fir  as  to  make  a  man  believe  diredtly  the 
reVerfe  of  what  he  fees  with  his  own  eyes ; 
fo  as  that  nothing  can  convinces  the  farnidr 
that  the  nature,  of  the  animal  from  which  he 
breeds  will  not  have  fome  influence  upoh 
Its  progeny  ;^ — ^yet  it  has  (b  far  prevailed^  as 
to  induce  almoft  every  farmer  to  believe, 
that,  unleis  in  the  particular  cafes  that  have 
occurred  to  himfelf,  all  the  other  varieties 
obferVable  in  the  breeda  of  animals,  are  ei- 
ther entirely  occafioned,  or  much  influenced 
by  peculiarities  of  foil,  food^  or  climate.  So 
that  in  no  inftance  do  we  meet  with  fuch  an 
unaccountable  difcordance,  between  general 
opinion  and  particular  pradrce,  as  in  this 
very  cafe. 

That  all  the  qualities  which  ferve  to  di- 
flinguiflx  particular  breeds  of  animals  from 
one  another  can,  in  fbme  cafes,  be  tranfmlN 
ted  without  alteration  to  their  poflerity  for 

ever^ 


1 
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ever,  if  thtf  are  always  kept  ffom  cdpuU** 
ting  with  other  breeds  of  the  fame  kind, 
feems  to  be  fully  demonftirased  by  what  we 
obfervc  with  regard  to  dogs ;  the  diflFereat 
.tarieties  <if  which  are  endowed  with  fuch 
remark^le  peculiaritLest  as  ferve  to  poiat 
Out  the  particular  breed  with  fo  much  cer- 
taiaty  and  facility,  as  makes  it  impoffible  for 
any  one  not  to  perceive  at  once  if  the  breed 

^  • 

bas  been  debafed ;  And  our  experience  with 
regard  to  them  is  fo  univerfal,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  the  moft  ignorant  to  doubt,  that 
>all  the  varieties  of  thefc  that  we  meet  with, 
inherit,  frpni  their  parents,  the  peculiar  di- 
ftinguifhing  natural  talents  that  they  pof- 
fefs  i  and  that  thefe  are  in  no  cafe  to  be  at* 
tributcd  to  any  diverfity  of  food,  or  any  o-^ 
ther  circumftance  whatever, 

Xhe  fame. thing  is  alfo,  in  a  gre^t  mea-^ 
fure,  remarked  with  regard  tfy  the  horfe  }— 
although  the  different  varieties  of  this  ani- 
m4  are  not  fo  diftin<^l^  marked  as  thofe  of 

the 
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the  dog-tribe;  an^^  therpfore^  the  proofs  of 
the  faGL  in  dilpute  are  oot  lo  palpably  eri^ 
detit  as  in  the  other  cafe.  Vet  we  w>uld 
furely  laiii^h  at  the  abfiirdity  of  thgt  mafiy 
who*  ihould  hope  to  rear  9  large- boned 
weighty  dray-horfe  by  breeding  from  a  fine 
Arabian  mare  and  ftaUion ;  or.  who  w^uld 
ex^A  to  have  a  light-running  horfe  froni 
a  father  and  mother  of  the  drayibf ecd  j  let 
him  feed  them  iil  Whatever  manner  he  may 
incline.  And,  although  the  difierent  breeds 
of  hoties  are  almdft  infihitet  and  few  of 
Aem  fo  inuch  d'fferent  frortf^ttch- other  a« 
In  the  above  exam jilei  yet  it  16  dbifrvable^ 
jfiat  thle  prcvailiii^  breed  in  atiy^e  diftri^ 
ahrayaf  conttnues- of  the  lame  kiitid,  fo  long 
las^  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftri£):  continue  to 
breed  from  them,  whatever  akeratit  ns  they 
may  make  in  the  general  culture  of  the 
country,  and  nature  of  the  paliures.  Nor 
do  thefc  horfes  ever  alter  their  qualities,  if 
they  are  carried  to  another  4ifttid,  -^here 

another 
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another  breed  of  very  oppoiite  qualitiest  itx 
general  prevails;  but  each  retains. its  diftia« 
giiifliing  qualities  to  the  la(l«  althougl^  thef. 
flaiouJ^  continue  to  eat  the  fame  food,  and  be 
treated  in  every  refpeft  alikC:  to  tke  lateft 
hour  of  thf^ir  lives. 

'  Nor  is  the  cafe  in  the  le,aft  different  with 
regard  to  c^ttle»  iheep,  aqd  hogs,-— and  pec? 

haps  all  other  anidi^ls.  «F^or,  let  a  bundled 
dUf^reot  .bn^fds  of  eithec  of  thefe  kindp  ol 
^imals  be  brought  from  as.  many  di/Fcr^nt 
places,  andf.  fed  upon  -one  common  paftur^ 
g9  long.as^ ypu .  inclin^i  'C^h  of  thcfe^.wilj 
pontipue  to  x>referv^  every  mark  of  jdif|ia(?f 
-Uon  from  all  the  ot^er$  fo  Jopg  as  it  liyes.;^ 
But, .  if  thef<p  fife  allowed  to  breed  promifr 
cuou^y,  the  progeny  would  neceflarily  be  a 
iHiongreL .  b/eed,  participating  of  the  nature 
of  each  of  the.  parents  who  ^ould  have  coor 
tributed  to  produce  them. 
.;  M^ny  other  arguments  might  be  ^4f}|iced 
to  ihpwt  that  we  have  the  greate/^Teafoa  tp 

believe, 
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believe,  that  each  particular  breed  of  other 
animals  propagates  its  own  kind  with  as 
little  variation  as  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
cafe  with  dogs,  fo  long  as  they  remain  un- 
mixed  with  others.  But  thefe,  to  avoid  pro- 
lixity,  I  omit. — I  could  not,  howeveri  avoid 
throwing  out  thefe  obfervations  on  a  fubje£t 
offo  much  importance;  as  the  erroneous  opi- 
nions that  have  fo  long  prevailed  with  regard 
to  it  have  been,  in  fome  cafes,  attended  with 

« 

confequences  highly  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity.— If  thefe  hints  fhall  induce  others 
to  examine  the  fubje£t  with  attention,  I  (hall 

be  perfedly  fatistied. 


XXXIV. 

If  different  breeds  of  domeftic  animals  do, 

on  many  occafions,  poflefs  particular  qualities, 

that  differ  very  eflentially  from  thofe  pof- 

feffed  by  other  breeds  of  the  fame  claft  of 

Vol..  IL  T  ani- 
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animals  ;  and  if  thefe  qualities  are  tranfmif-r 
fible  to  their  pofterity  without  alteration,  fisi 
long  as  the  breed  remains  unadulterated  by 
an  admixture  with  others,  it  will  be  a  mat? 
ter  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  farmer, 
to  be  well  acquaiQte4  with  the  nature  and 
diftinguiihing  qualities   of  every  particular 
breed  of  all  thofe  animals  that  he  may  have 
it  in  his  power  to  re^r  ;  that  hp  in^7  thus  be 
enabled  to  choofe  only  that  particular  breed 
which  poffcfles,  in  the  higheft  degree,  thofe 
qualities  of  which  he  means  chiefly  to  avaii 
himfelf. — Wanted,  therefore.  An  exad  lift 
of  all  the  various  breeds  of  domeilic  animals, 
with  a  particular  fpecification  of  all  thofe 
qualities  for  which  each  breed  is  peculiarly 
remarkable  ? 


There  feems  to  be  great  reafon  to  belieye, 
Jthat  the  feveral  breeds  of  domeftic  animals 

differ 
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diffet  more  from  one  another  with  refpeft  to 
fome  of  thofe  qualities  that  may  make  them 
more  of  lefs  valuable  to  the  farmer  than  is 
m  general  apprehended  at  pfefent;  The 
gentlemen  of  the  turj  and  menage  talk  with 
the  litihoft  confidence  of  different  degrees  of 
vigour,  perfevering  ftrength,  hardinefs,  and 
even  mental  qualifications,  if  I  may  ufe  that 
expreflion,  of  tlie  different  breeds  of  horfes* 
Thbfe  of  Spain  are  much  praifed,  as  well  for 
their  external  beauty  as  for  their  judgment 
and  memory.  The  Barbe  is  deemed  natu- 
rally more  indolent ;  although  he  is  capable 
of  as  high  exertions  either  of  body  or  mind, 
when  obliged  to  it,  as  almoft  any  other  : 
Being  in  an  efpecial  manner,  capable  of  con- 
tinuing in  any  violent  exertion  much  longer 
than  mbft  other  hof fes ;  although  the  Arabian 
courfer  is  by  fome  thought  to  poffefs  thefe 
fame  quatlities  in  a  ftill  higher  degree. — All 
of  thefe  require  to  be  nourifhed  with  care, 
iind  treated  with  the  utmoft  circurafpedion. 

On 
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On  the  contrary,  the  horfes  of  Denmark  and 
Friefland  are  faid  to  be  ftronger  and  more 
hardy, — live  upon  any  fare,  and  are  hurl 
by  no  fort  of  bad  treatment. — ^The  Neapoli- 
tan horfes  are  large  and  fliowy ;  but  are  in- 
capable of  any  violent  exertion,  and  are  foon 
exhaufted,  if  they  are  much  put  to  it, — ^The 
fame  qualities  are  remarked  in  many  of  the 
large-boned  fhowy  horfes  in  England ;  on 
which  account,  thofe  only  are  by  the  con- 
noiffeurs  deemed  capable  of  undergoing  the 
violent  fatigue  of  hunting,  racing,  &c.  which 
have,  in  the  jocky-ftyle,  at  \t2&fome  blood 
in  their  veins.  By  which  is  underftood, 
that  they  are  defcended,  either  by  the  father 
or  mother,  from  an  Arabian,  Perfian,  Turk- 
ifh,  Spanifti,  or  Barbary  horfe  or  mare  :  All 
of  Which  are  fuppofed,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, to  poflefs  great  mufcular  ftrength  and 
length  of  wind. 

But,  befides  thefe  more  remarkable  diftinc- 
tions>  there  are  many  other  varieties  of  this 

ufeful 
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ufeful  animal  reared  in  different  parts  of  this 
ifland,  and  only  employed  for  draught  and 
other  ufeful  fervices,  that  are  well  known 

to  differ  from  one  another  as  much  in  their 
degree  of  hardlnefs  or  mettle^  as  it  is  fome- 
times  called,  as  in  their  external  form  and 
appearance, — Some  of  thefe  are  of  fuch  enor- 
mous bulk  and  ftrengtb,  as  to  drag  (lowly 
after  them  the  load  of  an  elephant,  but  are 
utterly  incapable  of  any  violent  quicknefs  of 
motion. — Others  are  naturally  endowed  with 
greater  agility  and  lefs  bodily  ftrength  as  to 

carrying  burdens  ;  but  are  poffeffed  of  great 
hardintfs,  (o  as  to  be  capable  of  enduring  fa- 
tigue for  a  long  time,  without  being  hurt  by 
it. — ^Some  attain  their  full  degree  of  ftrength, 
and  bodily  vigour  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life;  while  others  continue  long  extremely 
weak,  and  incapable  of  great  exertions  ;  but, 
after  they  arrive  at  (\k  or  ei^ht  years  of  age, 
become  hardy  a^id  capable  of  exerting  their 
ftrength  ior  a  very  long  time  witl^out  being, 

hurt* 
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hurt.-^Some  are  naturally  cool  and  perfcV^j 
ring,  white  others  are  more  liery  and  fretful^ 
iind  cJan  never  be  brought  to  yield  that  ftea^ 
dy  exertion  of  "ftrcngth  that  the  others  natu- 
rally do.-^^In  ihorti  the  varieties  in  this  re- 
fpe£l:  are  fo  many  and  great,  that  it  would 
tequirc  a  very  extenfive  experience  to  be 
able  to  point  them  out  with  any  degree  of 
precifion.-^But,  were  it  once  done;,  it  would 
be  of  the  utmoft  utility  to  the  farmer  ;  as  htf 
would  then  know  exadly  what  breed  would 
beft  anfwer  the  particular  purpofe  that  he  oil 
any  occafion  might  wifli  to  aceomplifh. 

It  would  perhaps  be  of  ftill  greater  utility 
to  the  farmer  to  have  all  the  peculiar  and 
diftinguifhing  qualities  of  each  of  the  difFe- 
rent  breeds  of  cattle  pointed  out  with  plreci- 
fion  }  which  probably  do  not  differ  lefs  from 
one  another  than  horfes  do^ 

Many  attempts  have  of  late  been  made  hy 
improving  farmers  in  different  parts  of  Bri- 
tain to  better  the  breed  of  their  cattle^     But^ 
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71s  the  particular  breed*  of  cattle  that  have  or* 
thefe  occafions  been  tranfported  froin  one 
part  of  the  country  to  ajiother,  have  been 
ufually  ieleded  on  account  of  qualities  th^ 
they  were  only  fuppofed  to  poffefs,  rather 
than  in  confec^uence  of  any  full  inveftigatioa 
of  the  fubjed  by  which  their  real  good  or 
bad  qualities  have  been  ppinted  otit  with 
accuracy  ;  it  may  be  much  doubted,  if  thefe 
attempts  have  been  in  many  cafeg  attended 
with  any  beneficial  confequencea  at  all.  For, 
fo  long  a8  we  are  guided  in  this  cafe  by  any 
other  rule  than  that  certainty  that  refults 
from  accurate  experiments)  it  maf  be  natu- 
rally fuppofedy  that  the  mind  of  the  fanguine 
improver  will  be  »pt  to  magnify  every  excel- 
lent  quality  that  he  may  think  he  perceivqs 
ID  his  favourite  breed  5  while  it  as  naturally 
diminilhes  the  good  qualities  of  fuch  4s  niay 
^>e  ou^  of  favour  at  the  time. 

Thus,  at  one  time,  the  large  Dutch  breed 
pf  C0W6  were  mqqh  in  vogue,  s^nd  were 

much 
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much  more  valued  than  any  other  kind.— 
But,  in  a  few  years,  it  was  difcovered,  that 
they  did  not  poffefs  all  the  qualities  for 
which  they  were  at  firfl:  cried  Up  ;  and  they 
gradually  fell  into  difefteem. — Thefe  were 
Succeeded  by  the  Yorkftiire, — ^which  in  their 
turn  were  fucceeded  by  the  Lanca(hire.  breed ; 
which  is  at  prefent  more  efteemed  than  any 
other  fort,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be 
fo  for  a  few  years  ;  when  they  in  their  turn 
will  be  neglected,  and  give  place  to  fome  ci- 
ther favourite  breed  which  accident  may  re- 
commend to  public  favour. 

In  this  manner  it  may  be  expeded  that 
things  will  go  on,  till  mankind  (h^ll  become 
fo  fober-minded,  as  to  be  firmly  perfuaded 
that  perhaps  no  one  breed  of  cattle  is  poflef- 
fed  of  all  the  different  qualities  that  could 
be  defired  on  different  occafions ;  and,  there- 
fi3re,  fet  themfelves  ferioufly  to  diftinguiih 
from  one  another  the  different  qualities  that 
may  render  this  animal,  on  any  particular 

occafion^ 
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occafion,  more  or  lefs  valuable,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  dif^over  which  particular  breed' 
poffefles  that  one  quality  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree.-—Thus,  one  man  perhaps  requires  a- 
bove  all  other  qualities,  that  his  cattle  be  pof- 
felTed  of  great  bodily  ftrength,  and  a  power  of 
exerting  the  nerves  and  mufcles  for  a  great 
length  of  time  without  being  fatigued.-^A- 
nother  perhaps  difregards  this  quality,  and 
only  wifhes  for  an  ox  that  will  admit  of 
being  fattened  quickly,  and  carry  a  great 
weight  of  beef.-^A  third,  perhaps,  requires 
that  that  weight  fliould  be  chiefly  in  fomc 
particular  part  of  the  body.— A  fourth  va- 
lues only  the  quantity  of  the  milk. — A  fifth 
18  chiefly  anxious  about  its  quality ; — while 
a  fixth  is,  perhaps,  more  anxious  to  obtain 
the  beef  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality  than  any 
of  thefe ; — or  values  his  cattle  for  fome  o^ 
ther  quality,  different  from  any  of  thefe 
above  enumerated. 

Vol.  n,  U  But, 
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But,  i«^re  we  td  l^notvr  with  certaintjr 
which  particular  breed  pofleflfed,  in  the 
highefl  degree,  that  peculiar  quajitf  that  we 
moil  wifhed  for,  and  the  other  peculiarities 
that  it  poireiTed  along  with  this,  we  wouM 
be  enabled  to  pick  out  with  preciiion.that 
particular  breed  that  beft  fuited  our  parttciH 
lar  purpofe,  or  the  circumftances  that  we 
were  in  at  the  time ;  leaving  otbera  to  mak^ 
choice  of  (ome  other  breed  that  ttitght  be 
ftill  more  profitable  to  them. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  fo  little  abcuftom* 
6d  to  confider  this  fubjed  in  this  fxjint  of 
view,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  fb| 
fa£ls  that  Gould  be  relied  upon  wit^  reg^ 
to  it,  fraiii  the  writings  or  conveFihtibti  of 
fuch  improvers  as  have  endeavoured  to  intfo- 
duce  any  particular  breed  into  any  diftrid. 
for  theffe  kinds  of  cattle  are  (b  much  praifed 

for  every  cxcelleace  when  they  are  in  vogueb 
and  fo  indifcriniinately  decried  after  that 
period,  that  it  is  next  to  impofiibl)^ti>diftin« 

guifli 
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gui(h  the  qualitiet  for  Which  they  arc  truly, 
eftimable  from  thofc  for  which  they  arc  by 
no  mtfane  remarkable.-— ^It  feems^  however, 
to  be  pretty  certain^  that  the  large  Dutch 
breed  of  cow8  do  ufuaily  yield  a  very  large 
quantity  of  milk,  although  it  is  hut  of  an 
lAferior  quality;  whilct  on  the  contrary,  the 
fmall  delicate  Alderay  breed  of  cows  are  as 
remarkable  for  the  richnefs  of  the  milk,  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  butter  that  it  aflFords.— 
Andf  ahbough  the  Lancafliire  breed  is  juft 
BOW  in  iiwour,  and  thought,  in  general,  to 
pc^is  almoll  €9Wf  quality  in  the  higfaeft 
degree,  yet  the  ingenious  Mr  Young  has 
ventured  to  afiert,  that  cows  of  this  breed  do 
not  yield  near  fo  much  milk  in  proportion 
to  their  (ize  as  the  Suflblk  cows. 

As  to  other  quaiities,  th«e  is  fi>  much 
room  for  the  imagination  to  magnify  or  dt^ 
minifli  them  as  piejudice  may  fuggeft,  that 
we  can  hope  for  nothing  decifive  widi  ro* 
gard  to  ^hem  without  fan:  and  aocurate  coon^ 

parative 
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parative  trials,  made  under  the  diredion  of 
feme  man  of  probity  and  difciretion. 
^   But,  if  it  would  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  far- 
mer to  know  with  accuracy  the  diftinguifh- 

ing  charad;eri(lic8  of  eaeh  particular  breed 
of  cattle,  it  would  be  of  ftill  greater  confe- 
quence  for  him  to  know  with  certainty  all 
the  varieties  that  take  place  with  regard  to 
fiieep ;  which,  perhaps,  admit  of  a  much 
greater  diverfity ;  and,  on  account  of  the 
value  of  the  fleece,  it  is  probable,  that  it 
would  be  of  much  greater  national  confe- 
quence  to  have  thefe  accurately  pointed  out. 
-—As  no  attempt  hath  as  yet  been  made  to 
afcertain,  with  any  degree  of  precifioB)  the 
diftinguifliing  qualities  of  each  of  the  diffe- 
rent varieties  of  this  fpecies  of  animals,  it  is 
in  vain  to  hope  for  any  thing  like  certainty 
on  this  head  for  fome  time  to  come.-— The 
following  hints,  however,  intended  to  ferve 
as  a  flight  beginning  for  fuch  an  inveftiga-> 
tion,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  received  with  in- 
dulgence 
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dulgence  by  the  public,  on  account  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  fubjeft. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  by  which  diffe- 
rent breeds  of  fheep  are  diftinguiflied  from 
one  another  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes  j  and, 
therefore,  afford  an  eafy  criterion  for  diflin- 
guiihing  them  from  one  another :  Although 
it  is  aUb  probable,  that  they  may,  on  fome 
occafions,  differ  from  one  another  in  lefs 
obvious,  although  not  lefs  effential  refpeds. 
*-The  following  are  a  few  of  the  mofl  re- 
markable peculiarities,  in  refpefb  of  which 
different  breeds  of  flieep  vary  from  one  an- 
other. 

^J^y  A  very  great  variation  is  perceptible 
in  different  breeds  of  fheep  with  regard  to 
Jhape. — ^The  Dorfetfhire  (beep  are  tall  and 
light  of  body,  much  refembling  the  camel 
in  fhape  and  proportiojas ;— and  the  breed 
that  is  moft  efleemed  and  recommended  by 
Mr  Bakewell  of  Leiceflef fhire  are  large  bo- 
died and  ihort-leggedy  more  refembling  the 

figure 
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£gure  of  the  beavcr.-~The  other  varietic»  of 
ihape  and  proportions  are  almoft  iafiiute* 
And  the  fame  may  be  iaid  of  all  the  pecu- 
liarities under  mentioned. 

zdfy^  Some  breeds  of  fheep  have  horns, 
and  others  have  none  at  all. — In  Lincoln- 
flure  a  horned  fheep  is  a  rarity ; — ^andf  oa 
the  ixuitrary*  in  Dorietihire>  and  fome  parts 
of  WaleSf  a  fmooth-headed  fl^eep  would  he 
looked  upon  as  a  fort  of  wonder. — ^In  fome 
other  places,  four,  fix,  or  even  eight  horns, 
are  not  uncommon. — ^The  herns  of  deep 
are  ufually  twiAed  ;-^but  fome  breeds  have 
long  horns,  bending  a  little  backward,  hut 
not  twifted,  like  thofe  of  the  goat. 

%dly%  Different  bt'eeds  may  be  fometimei 
diitinguiihed  from  one  another  by  the  xx>- 
lour  of  their  faces.*— In  Lincolnfhire  all  the 
iheep  have  white  faces;  and  in  Norfolk  they 
are  as  univerlally  black, 

4^^  Different  breeds  vary  from  one  aiKV 

ik%t  ia  »fpe&  of  the  length  or  ihortneik  of 

the 
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the  wooL-rr-Thc  fine  combing  woo!  of  Lia-. 
coldihire,  Romney-mardi,  &c.  fometimef 
mcafures  half  a  yard  in  kngth  ?-*^the  wool 
of  Spain  exceeds  not  two  inches;  and  that 
ef  Dorfetlhire,  CotfwokI>  and  Leomii^fter» 
h  little  longer. 

5/i&,  They  likewife  vary  from  OM  atio-i 
tfaer  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  wool  grows  tipbn  the  (heep.— 56metrm« 
the  whole  body  is  uniformly  covered  with  i 
(Coat  of  Wool,  the  hairs  of  which  are  flightl jf 
interwoven  with  one  another,  as  if  they  had 
been  frizled  by  art ; — ^aB  in  the  Dorfetihirei 
and,  in  fome  nxeafure,  the  Lincolnihire 
flieep*— nSomttimes  it  divides  into  feparate 

» 

locks,  which,  on  fome  occafions,  hang  down 
long  and  lank,  in  fome  meafure  like  comb- 
ed hair ;— as  is  the  cafe  with  a  breedc  of 
iheep  common  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland. 
And  fometimes  thefe  melhes  are  done  up 
mito  feparate  fmall  clofe  cwl»»  iike  a  wig 

of 
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pf  baken  hair;— as  is  peculiarly  remark- 
able in  a  breed  of  fheep  in  Sologne,  (a  diari^ 
in  France),  infomuch  that  it  has  there  become 
a  common  proverb,  that  the  wool  of  Sologn? 
has  been  curled  by  the  bill  of  the  larks  *, 
the  mefhes  are  fo  finall,  and  the  curls  fo  ex^ 
ceedingly  clofe. 

6thy  They  alfo  diflFer  from  one  another 
in  refped  of  the  finenefe  of  the  pile  of  the 
wool — The  wool  of  Perfia,  Segovia,  Leo- 
toinfter,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  Britain, 
arp  well  ^nown  to  he  as  remarjable  for 
their  uncommon  degree  of  finenefs,  as  that 
of  Cornwall — and  of.  Norway,  is  for  the 
exceeding  coarfenefs  thereof;  thefe  being 
l^id  to  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  of  hair 
than  wool  f. 

•  La  vrai  him  de  Sthgnt  efi  ceUe  qu'aete  /ritee 
■  par  Us  alotuttes. 

t  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  climate 
has  fome  tStO.  upon  the  quality  of  the  wool  of 
fteep.  the  fineft  wool  being  moft  naturaliy  produced 
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V.    * 


7/A,  They  likewifc  difFcr  from  oneat^o- 

ther  ia  colour.— In  Europe,  white  Jaeep  are 

Vol.  II.  X  ,      moft 

i 

in  thetoldefl:  regions ;  from  whence  fome  n^ay  be  4i&>o- 
fed  too  haftily  to  conclude,  that  the  fevefal  variations 
we  meet  with  in  this  refpefi:,  ought  to  be  attributed 
to  thiat  caufe  alone*  But  that  di(lin£i  breeds  of  flieep 
differ  very  much  from  one  another  in  this  refped^j 
independent  of  the  influence  of  climatCi  is  fufficient- 
ly  obvious  from  this  ctrcuniftance,  that  we  find  in 
different  diftri£is  of  the  fame  country,  which  enjoy 
an  equal»temperature  of  climate,  wool  of  very  un* 
equal  degrees  of  finenefs;  and  frequently  we  meet 
with  flieep,  in  cold  countries,  that  carry  wool  of  a 
much  coarfer  quality  th^in  wh^t  is  found  in  regions 
confiderably  warmer  than  they  are.  Hence,  there- 
fore, we  ought  to  conclude,  that  although  warmth  of 
climate  invariably  tends  to  make  the  wool  that 
grows  upon  any  (heep  coarfer  ih^j^i  it  would  have, 
been  upon  the  fame  flieep,  if  it  had  been  in  a  colder, 
climate,  yet  that  this  has  nq  influence  on  altering  th^e 
nature  of  its  progeny,  nor  even  of  producipg  any 
change  upon  the  animal  itfclf,  longer  than  i%  is-im* 
mediately  under  the  infiuenee  of  that  heat.  A  flieep 
tliat  has  )>een  carried  to  the  ViT^  Indies^  and  there 

loft 


imoR,  coinmoh ;  andf  next  to  t^eie^bfackare 
moft  freiquently  fecn. — ^In  f'erfia,  they  liavc 

wool 


loft  its  vrool,  when  it  returaa  to  Europe  again,  affords 
a  fleece  of  as  fine  wool  as  before  it  went  out  to  that 
warm  region :  And,  in  temperate  climates,  the  pcMnts 
of  the  wool,  that  is  to  fay,  that  part  of  the  fleece  that 
fprings  out  from  the  iheep's  body  during  the  warm 
weather  in  Summer,  is  always  much  coarfer  than 
that  part  which  grows  during,  the  cold  weather  in 
winter :  the  difference  IJetween  the  top  or  bottom  of 
the  fleece  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  diffe- 
rence  between  the  heat  and  cold  that  the  flieep  has 
expenehced  at  thefe  different  feafons^  and  confe- 
quently  is  fmaller  where  iheep  perambulate, .  as  in 
Perfia  ixii  Spain,  thsm  in  countries  whet^e  they  ne- 
ver change  place  at  all :  Ani,  in  this  laft  cafe,  it  is 
always  greater  in  nortliern  continental  countries 
than  in  iflandS,  as  has  Beien  already  remarked.  A 
Variatfo'ii  li^ith  regafrd  to'  thi  climate,  therefore,  pro- 
dtii^es  6nly  a  temporary  change  upon  the  fiAenefi  of 
the  wool  of  that  hi'divid^al  fteep  that  i^  immediate- 
If  e3$ofe<f  to  iu  iiifltieriCfc  j  but;  the  </iffircnec  in 
tHiis  rtfptatHx  arilfes  from  a  variation  of  the  heed 
cf  (hccj^,  is  of  a  rtiii'c  permanent  and"  invarialble  na- 
ture | 
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wool  of  thrpe  cdqurs :  whUe,  .rcddifh,  ^and 

filyer-grpy.— In  thie  prpyiiwe  pf  Aadalufia 

ia 


^       1 


mre  $  .215   an^  .two  Ihcepf  origittally  pf  di;fferen,t 

hrecdf^  9QtpnIy  f;etj^n  ,tli<;  &P)e  differenpc  bejtwe^n 
ooe  sinother^  if^thej  are;,  ^t  the  fame  time,  cafrie^ 
throu^^  aa^  diverfity  o^f  climateSi  but  their  deiipen^ 
daigts  alfo  retainj  at^all  times,  If  In  equal  circum^* 
.ftances,  the  fame  difference  thitt  iras  obfenred  to 
ukp  jpl^ce  at  firft.    Hence^  dicfeforei  it  may  h^ 

p.^p,.^]^hat.^^artiprtar  h^^  pf  .fl^cfP  m^f  carry,  pit 
all  time^  cojurfer  wool  in  a  cold.diniate  than  apo- 

|)i^,ljJCpfd  ths^t  al\y^y8  Uvcs  in  a  warmer  regipni 

ih^  ^p|i^^^ge  of  the  cUooi^te  not  being  fo  great  as  tp 

90{ynter-^  the  fiiperipr  inJiuence  thfit  is  derived 

/!^iWlfity;/^lfti9gHi&  betyrcen  t^^efe  two  di&reot 
q|]ftt^9]qf^  that  if)&vf9SS  the  quality  of  the  wool 

^ftqfP^  ]l>ffW^>  Jf  «W«  «  W»  A)nc,  be  will  be 

:  .5?s!?jir%ffiF^  fP*  fiWiftwd  Ay  fecmiQip  contradiaions^ 

)^s|^4^  w^l  be  i9ip9^ble/Kir  JuflpL.to  MJ^tn  i  fojthat  Jie 

Mi^]^ASitatm9^im(^^  Hiidctermined  i& 

jtj^$j:^^iif5l.  F/»r  ;tf^  iKithouttliiB  knowledge,  hp  ihouid 

.  Aiave  attempted  to  improfc  his  wool  by  bringing 

feme 


*     * 
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fn  Spain,  there  is  a  race  of  fliecp  that  arc 
brindled,  and  fpotted  black  and  white;— 

andt 

fomc  fine  flif  ep  from  a  colder  region  to  bis  own, 
and  (hould  afterwards  find,  that,  inftead  of  retj 
fine  wool,  that  they  yielded  in  their  native  coontrjj 
they  produced  to  him  no  finer  wool  than  his  own 
fheep  formerly  afforded  hiin,  he  would  be  apt  to  i« 
magine  that  the  natuYe  of  his  climate  over-niled 
eyery*  other  circumftance,  fo  much  aS  to  bring  the 
fleece  of  every  different  kind  of  (beep  into  one  qua- 
lity, which  he  would  look  upon  as^^e  ftandard  of 
his  climate  or  fitnation ;  and,  therefore,  might  think, 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  impro« 
▼in^  tt.-^And  if,  at  the  fame  time,  he  (hould  have 

chanced  to  bring,  from  a  warmer  climate,  another 
breed,  that  in  their  native  country  yielded  wool  of 
a  coarfer  ^aiity  than  bis  own,  iind  fliould  after- 
wards* find,  that  the  wool  produced  from  thefe  flieep 
was  of  the  fame  fineneis  with  that  of  his  own  fliee|>, 
be  would  be  ftill  farther  cMfirmed  in  his  opinion 
of  the  overroHng  influence  of  bis  dimave,  and  r^ft 
iatisfied,  cbatr  as  h«  could  ndt  hope  to  iaaproTC  the 
.  qualitir  of  his  wool,  ib  he  need  not  fear  that  it  coidd 
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abd,  in  the  Ille'of  Man,  thi^ri  U  faid  to  be 
another  breed  that  carries  wool  of  a  light 
buff-colour,     ' 


•»  •  f 


*  4 


6v^r.l>e  4cbafed  ;;and  that»  of  cour£p»  he  needs  girc 
himfelf  no  fort  of  trouble  upon  that  head. 
.  Mt  if  the  foregoing  cafe  were  juft  reverfed :— HacF 
the  farmer  firflf  chanced  to  take  a.fancyfor  fomr 
£ne  wooUed  iheqp  fktx  were  natives  of  a  warmer, 
region,  and  tranfported  fome  of  them  to  his  own 
country,  where  he  found  the  wool  become  much 
finer  than  it  formerly  was :  Aad.&ould  he  after* 
.war^9  In  b^s  travels,  meet  with  apod^r  breed  in  a 
toider  country  that  produced  ftiU  fia^r  wool  than 
^j^e  other  affordedi  and^  hoping  that  a  fimilar  change 
WQuId  refult  from  a  change  of  place  in  this  cafe  as 

in^the  formeri^  ihould.  get  fome  of  thcfe  alfo  tranf- 

•    .  '        ■      -  -      ' 

ported  to  his  pw^n  country, — ^How  great  would  his 
amazement  be  when  he  afterwards  found  that  the£e 
flicep,  inftcad  of  l»eing  improved  by  that  change  as 
formerly,  had  <jcgenef  atcd  fo  far  as  to  produce  wool 
of  a  coarfer  .quality  than  cither  of  the  former! 
Without  having  known  or  attended  to  the  foregoing 
diftindion,  this  gha^iomenon  would -have  appeared 
inexplicable*    But  it  i^rould  not  have  been  attended 

with 


— ^me  breeds  have  their  ficecp.jgfde^f 
fK«^  of  any  mixture  wbateyer>  while  others 
have  a  greater  or  finaller  proportion  of  a 
particuiar  Wild  dfiiair  intermixed  tbirewith, 

A  II''  *  ',  '•  '\  .', 

t^t  U  Mwn  fn  ;fom<:  JB^^Jlif  ,c^f ' 'j% W.  by 
thi5.fiWC.qt,<^<;^/?/ti\airi  ,4»d.Ao  |fe?  n«r- 
dutra  cooattes:  rbf  ijlhst  i)£  'fumps^  ^ .  and  ta 

'■'■■■     •■■   y    '■■  ■■■■'■       .France 


vith  fach  fatal  con/equences  as  die  liiHi^fi  inddence 

»  •  .  • 

cccaiioned  by  the  feettiingly  natural  conduiion  that 
was  draten  from  the' former  escperiment. 

■  •  *  * 

Before  I  conchidle  Ai8-note>  it  may^e  proper  tto 

remark,  that,  aldiotigh  the  change  produced  upoa 

the  quality  of  the  wool  by  a  great  tariation  of  cti'* 

mate  18  very  confiderable,  yet  a  fnuJl  variation  hi 

that  refpeA  produces  no  fenfible  changje ;  Co  Aat 

*  the  farmer  may,  in  general,  difiregard  this  circum- 

ftance  in  the  changes,  that  he  may  think  it  proper  to 

make  by  ttanf porting  the  (heep  of  one  diftriApf  the 

'fame  country  into  another  diftri£l.^— The  variation 

'tyfthebreed  in  this  cafe  being  almoft  the  only  cir* 

cumfiance  worth  attending  to.^ 
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a  kind  of  {hort  opaqUe  ^^fili^^Jlilt^  iifr,  ^^at 
^^ov^s  up  among  the  fleeces  of  {bme  kinds 
of  (heep,  that  may  be  eafily^diftincuiflied 
from  wool  by  its  deaa-lJke  colour,  acirf  by  be- 
i»g  always  thicker  at  the  roote  than  toiyards 
the  poiets^  ^wbich  i4  the  re^crfc  with  wooF) 
and  by  haViftg  iso  degree 'of  ^faffitdtyi-i-Aft 
ribxfrodf  tfetftai  ^liy  fiii^tiire  of  ftiTs  caa 
bsfe'  ^fopcrl^'  dyea, '  of  wrought  into  any  ya- 
luable  manufaaure,  it  oug^t  to  be  guarded 
agaii^  with  the  moft  i6ruptik>u»  attmtidm 
^thf  Difl^eveat  faees  of  flieep  Itkewi^  fai>^ 
vf^  «ftidh  fiKMb  oiW  itidthef  fh  ttt^t^  of 
fi^i^.— In  Siietlanid^  thiere  i&  a  breed  of  flieep 
fo  fmall,  that,  whea  fiiil  girow^  aod  far^  i«^ 
not  5*eighl  afecfvc  fhfie  *  four  ^liSk  pdf 
qtfiftdf  j-^add*  inother'  ti^arly  as  fm'air  as 
tms  is  kept  as  a  curiolity  in  fome  parts  of 
Nixmaody  in  France.  Whereas  itr  Fianu 
deri»  Mt^iMB^  parts:  of  EtagilBM,  ^  h  dot 

tmcommoh 


uncoounon  for  a  quarter  of  i^uttQO  to  weig^ 
forty  or  fifty  poiwd*  *.       _,     ' 

lO/A, 


1 

i 


*  WefhaTefeen»  thai,  although  different  breeds 
of  (heep  Tary  from  one  another  very  much  with  re- 
gard to  the  finenefs  of  their  wool^  and  that  this  dif- 
ierence ,  between  them,  fo  long  as  they  remain  in 
ifequal  carcumftanpeis,  is  permanent  -and  invariable, 

yet  that  a  variation  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  doca. 

•  •       .  '     .    ..      .  ♦ . 

produce  a  fenfible  effeft  upon  the  quality  of  the 
wool  of  every  kind  of  (heep ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  are 
Afferent  breeds  of  Iheep  ahd  other  animals  differing 
cffentialty  from  one  another  with  regaird  to  Eze,  yet 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  fome  yarisiti9ti  m^y  be 
produced  in  this  refped  by  the  nature---abundance,- 
pr  deficiency  of  their  food.    Thus,  fuppoGng  that 
an  the  different  breeds  of  (heep  were  fed  upon  pa« 
fture  where  they  had  at  all  times  as  much  good  food. 
as  they  were  able  to  dedroy,  and  were  treated  pro- 
perly in  Other  re(^e£^,s,  there  feems  to  be  little  doubt^ 
but  that  feme  of  thel^  Would  be  of  a  much  larger 
fize  than  others ;  wfaofe  defcfendants,  in  thefe-  tir- 
cumftances,  would  continue  to  retain. tie^iiime  dif- 
ference  for  ever,  if  they  were  never  fuffered  to  co- 
pulate 
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to/4  They  alfo  differ  from  one  anoUiec 

hy  the  length  of  their  tadls.— rin  Scotland) 

Vol.  if.  Y  ^he 

piilate  ^ith  piie  another :  Yet,  If  a,riy  of  thefc  are 
Carried  to  another  place,  where  th^y  find  a  more 
fcanty  fubfifterice,  their  prdgetiy  will,  gradually  di- 
miniih  iii  fiz^,  fo  as  never  td  reach  the  ftature  of 
their  original  progenitors  fo  long  as  they  remain  in 
that  half^ftarred  conditio^.  BuR  if^  at  fpmc  diftant 
periodi  fdme  individuals  of  tl^ia  unnaturally  fn^all 
breed  of  animals  ihould  chance  to  be  carried  to  an* 
6ther  diftridi,  where  they  fliould  have  more  abun- 
dant: food  and  warmth  when  yo^ng,  th^ir  progeny 
t^ould  gradually  out-gTow  their  parents^  till  at 
length  they  ihould  attain  the  full  fiaie  of  the  original 
parents  of  their  race ;  afiter  w,hich  they  ^oulcl  re« 
main  (latipnary  fo  h^ng  ai  they  fliould  enjoy  this  a- 
bundance  of  food  and  other  j^cq^ifitcs.  It  1^  fcom 
this  caufc  that  arumals  in  Alj^ine  countries,  in 
^bich  their  young  are.  ufually  (tinted  in  their  grpwtljk 
for  vraiit  of  abundant  noMriOijnent  a^id  genial 
1vanp:iith,  a^e  almdil  ai\fay^  fmaller  than  i;n.  lo'vir  and 
£ea^e  coifntries,  where  they,  more  ufu^illyv  attain 
their  natural  fize.  Thofe,  therefoxe,  who  alledge 
|bat  it  is  in  Vain  to  hope  to  alter  the  fize  of  the  ani,- 

mals 
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the  tail  of  the  common  breed  of  (heep  does 
not  reich  lower  than  the  knees  ;  the  tails  of 
Englifh  (beep  ufually  reach  the  heels  in  their 
natural  ftate.— I  take  no  notice  here  of  the 
broad-taited  African  Iheep,  as  it  is  not  a  na- 
tive of  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  variations  that  take  place  with   re- 
gard to  the  above  mentioned  particulars  are 
fo  eafily  diftingui(hable,  that  the  moft   in- 
attentive obferver  cannot  fail  to  have    re- 
marked 

mals  bred  in  any  country,  becauie  the  paffures,  8rc. 
in  each  place  will  either  raife  or  diminifli  thefe  till 
the  animals  attain  the  fize  that  it  is  naturally  fitted  to 
produce,  h^ve  fome  reafon  for  what  they  alledge^ 
although  it  is  not  ftriftly  true.  Want  of  abundant 
food,  or  an  unnatural  degree  of  cold,  will  always 
retard  the  growth  of  a  young  animal,  and  make  it 
ftop  before  it  hath  attained  i^s  natural  fize ;  fo  that  at 
large  breed  may  thus  beconte,  in  certain  circum*' 
ftances,  no  bigger  than  one  that  was  naturally  of  a 
much  fmaller  fize.  But  no  treatment  could  ever 
bring  a  breed  naturally  fmall  to  equal  the  fize  of  one 

that  was  originally  large,  if  it  is  reared  where  it  cart 
have  food  and  warmth  in  abundance. 
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marked  them  on  many  opcafians.  Thefe  that 
follow  arc  not  perhaps  lefs  icertain  and  per- 
manent, althoygh  they  do  not  fo  fenfibly 
attract  the  attention. 

1 1  th^  Certain  parts  of  the  fleece  of  every 
iheep  are  finer  than  other  parts  of  the  fame 
fleece ;  but  the  difference  in  this  refpeft  in 
diff^erent  races  of  flieep  is  very  great. — 
Sometimes  the  wool  about  the  neck  and 
ftioulders  will  be  remarkably  fine  and  filky, 
and  that  on  the  buttocks  of  the  fame  fheep 
be  exceeding  hard  anjd  coarfe  ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  fome  kinds  of  fheep  aflbrd  a 
fleece  in  which  the  difl^erence  in  this  refpeft 
is  far  lefs  confide/able, 

12//?,  In  the  fame  manner,  as  we  obferve 
that  fome  individuals  of  the  human  fpecies 
have  the  hair  of  their  heads  much  thick- 
er and  clofer  than  others,  fo  it  may  be 
obferved  with  regard  to  diff^erent  breeds  of 
iheep,  that  fome  of  them  yield  a  much 
thicker  and  more  weighty  fleece  In  propoy- 

tiou 
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tion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal  tbs^a  others 
do.     It  would,  therefore,  be  of  great  ufe  tq 

the  farmer  to  be  able  to  know  with  ^diecur&T 
cy  the  exaft  difference  in  this  refpe<fl  be- 
tween any  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies  of 

animal  that  he  might  have  k  in  his  fK>w^r 
to  rear. 

13/^,  Some  kinds  of  fbeep  give  a  much 
greater  quantity  pf  milk  in  proportion  to 
their  fize  thaq  others  do ;  and,  therefore^ 
make  much  better  and  fatter  lambs  tkm 
thefe,  upon  paftvires  equally  good*— This  is 
a  diftinif^ion  feldom  attended  to,  although  it 
nii^ht  be  on  m?^ny  occafions  of  the  ^tmdft 
confequence  to  the  farmer. 

J  4/A,  It  it  well  known  that  certain  breeds 
of  ftieep  are  more  difpofed  to  produce  twins 
than  others.r-There  j^  in  Holland  a  4arge 
breed  of  Iheep  that  feldom  have  lefe  ithsm 
two,  often  three,  and  famptimes  four  lambs 
at  a  timer—In  Lincplnlhire,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  J^nglaud,  the  ewes  almpft  uniyerfalT 
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iy  pro4W€e  tw^  fembfi  j  and  in  other  parts, 
v^h^e  ihe  f^eep  me  ^ually  well  fed,  thi$  is 
a  fort  of  rarity, 

t  yki  k  is  likewife  in  general  beUeved, 
);hiit  fome  particiUar  kinds  of  Iheep  are  more 
eafily  difpofed  txj  carry  lambs  twice  a^yeav, 
or  bring  them  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
thai}  others  are**-^The  Dorfetihire  (hefcp  have 
bten  faid  to  poiflrers  that  quality  in  a  peculiar 
degree  ;rrrrand,  although  (his  could  feldom 
be  of  ir^uch  utility,  yet,  as  it  might,  on  fome 
occafions,  be  of  ufe,  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  farmer  to  know  all  thefc  % 

1 6/^,  It 

*  It  IS  commonly  faid  that,  in  Egypt|  fh^ep  ycax^ 
twice  a  year.  Fofllbly,  in  that  warm  climate,  this 
may  not  be  fuch  an  exaggeration  as  the  fame  hyper* 
bolical  earpreflion  ia,  when  applied  tp  more  northern 
climates  ;  although  fome  modern  travellers  have  xi^* 
nied  that  this  is  the  cafe,  even  in  Egypt.  An  cwc 
goes  with  lamb  five  months }  fo  that,  fuppofing  fhe 
either  did  not  fuckle  her  lamb,  or  that  fl\e  again  took 

the 
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i6/i&>  It  is  alfo  in  general  believed)  and 
probably  with  good  reafoui  that  ibme  parti? 

cular  breeds  of  (heep  are  naturally  more  har- 
dyt  and  lefs  fubje£t  to  difeafes  or  accidents  of 

any  fort^  than  others  ;  although  the  far- 
mer has  nolt  yet  th?  fatisfadlion  of  knowing 
experimentally  if  this  be  really  the  cafe  or 
not.-:-Or,  if  it  is, — ^What  are  the  particular 
breeds  that  are  eminently  diftinguiQiable  for 
this  valuable  property  ? 

the  ram  while  giving  fuck,  within  one  month  after 
yeaning,  (which  is  a  thing  that  I  believe  rarely,  if 
ever  happens,  with  regard  to  this  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals,)  it  would  be  barely  poffible  that  they  (hould 
regularly  produce  lambs  twice  a-year.'  But,  as  thia 
is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  cxpefted  to  turn  out  to  any 
valuable  account,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Britain,  we 
niay  look  upon  it  rather  as  a  matter  of  curiofity  than 
otherwife.  As  to  their  bringing  a  lamb,  perhaps 
very  early  in  one  feafon,  and  another  fo  late,  as  that 
both  ire  brought  forth  within  the  courfe  of  one  year, 
I  confidcr  it  as  ai.  abufe  of  language  to  call  that  faa« 
ving  lambs  tw'ce  ;;  year;  and,  therefpre,  as  deferving 
no  farther  nptice. 
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,  I'jth^  It  docs  not  feem  in  the  leaft  contrary 
to  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  may  be  fome 
particular  breeds  of  flieep  and  bther  domeftie 
animals,  that  may  perhaps  by  nature  require 
lefs  food  to  fuftain  them,  than  others  of  their 
own  fpecies  of  an  equal  fize  with  themfelves 
may  require.  Yet  I  know  of  no  experiment 
that  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine  this  important  queftion^  from  which 
we  could  draw  any  ufeful  conclufion.-^But, 
as  it  is  of  much  importance  to  have  this  fa<^ 
afcertained  with  precifion,  it  furely  merits  the 
fpecial  attention  of  thofe  who  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  profecute  experiments  of  this 
fort. — ^The  reafons  that  induce  me  to  think 
that  this  might  probably  be  the  cafe,  are  as 
follow. 

We  have  already  feen,  p.  136-  that  fome 
animals  of  one  genus  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  than  thofe  of  another  genus, 
although  of  an  equal  fize  :  From  which  we 
may  be  led*  at  leaft  to   enquire,  if  this  may 

'    not 


( 
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not  on  fome  occafioni  happdn  to  he  tHe^  cafe' 
with  regard  to  difFei'eat  varieties  of  the  famtf 
fpecies.-^-Sdrne  hoffefs  will  thnVe  upon  hard- 
er fare  than  others  ;  and  fpme  kinds  of  C€IW9 
arc  more  eafily  kept  up  in  winter  than  others ; 
which  would  feem  in  fome  meafure  to  cor-^ 
robofate  this  conj^dure^ 

And,  that  fomething  of  this  kind  does  ac^ 
tually  take  place  with  regard  to  the  diflFereot 
varieties  of  dogs^  feems  to  be  in  general  ak 

lowed;— as  I  ne'irer  heard  it  difpiyted  hf 
thofe  who  had  attended  to  this  circumftance^ 
as  to  this  clafs  of  animals,  that  that  particular 
breed  of  dogs  called  pointers,  require  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  food  to  keep  them  pro^. 
perly  than  grey-*hounds  dp  j  ^nd  that  ma-» 
ftiffs  take  ftill  lefs  food,  in  proportion  to  thsif 
iize,  than  grey-hounds*, — ^I  would  be  hfi 

how- 

*  This  obfervation  feeifts  to  be  confirmed  /by  tbe 
experiments  of  Mr  Arthur  Young,  -who  finds  that' 
fome  krnds  of  cattle  require  one  third  of  their  weight 
per  day  to  feed  them^  and  others  only  one  fifth.  Exp. 
Agr.  Vol.  II.  article  Cattle* 
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however,  from  aflerting  thefe  as  undoubted 
faSs; — ^but  popular  opinions  have   for  the 

'  r 

mofk  part  fome  foundation  in  truth;  and^ 
therefore,  deferve  to  be  confuted  by  experi- 
ence, or  undifputable  arguments,  before  they 
are  fairly  rejeded. 

If  this  difficulty  were  folved,  it  would  e- 
nable  us  to  devife  proper  experiments  for  de- 
termining  another  that  has  been  often  propo- 
fed  and  debated  with  much  warmth,  altho* 
it  can  admit  of  no  final  folution  till  this  pre- 
vious, doubt  be  difcufled,  viz.  Whether  it  is 
moft  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  rear  ani- 
mals of  a  large  breed,  or  fuch  as  are  fmaller : 
That  is  to  fay,  Whether  a  large  breed  of 
fheep  or  cattle  require  food  of  a  better  quali- 
ty, or  in  greater  quantity,  in  proportion  to 
their  fize,  than  fuch  as  are  fmaller :     Or,  in 
other  words.  Whether  the  fame  field  of  grafs 
would  rear  a  greater  weight  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton, if  it  were  depaftured  with  a  breed  of 
large,  or  another  of  fn^all  cattle  or  fheep. 
Vol.  II.  Z      .  A  large 
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A  large  animal  is  ib  beautiful  to  look  ati 
and  conveys  fuch  an  idea  of  plenty  and  lu- 
:sunance  to  the  imagination,  as  is  apt  to  catch 
the  fancy,  And  impofe  upon  the  judgment  fo 
much,  as  not  to  allow  us  to  attend  to  all  the 
circumftances  that  might  produce  fome  ef- 
fed,  with  that  cautious  circumfpedion  that 
is  necelTary  in  oeconomical  difquifitions  of 
this  fort.     Hence,  it  ha,s  ufually  happened, 
that  thofe  improving  farmers  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  better  the  breed  of  thefe  two 
tifeful  kinds  of  animals  in  any  one  diftrid, 
have  attempted  to  do  it,  by  introducing  a 
larger  inftead  of  a  fmaller  kind :  Which  cir- 
cumftance  alone  they  have  always  confidered 
as  a  capital  improvement.— But,  it   has   as 
generally  happened,  that  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants in  every  country,  imagining  that 
large  animals  of  any  fort  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  food,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk, 
than  fmalier  ones,  as  well  as  a  ;mpre  careful 
jnans^ement,  have  always  looked  upon  diefe 

attempts 
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attempts  to  introduce  a  larger  breed  among 
them,  rather  as  hurtful  than  beneficial ;  and 
havet  therefore,  oppofed  fuch  innovations 
with  all  their  might. — Now,  if  it  {hould  be 
found,  upon  a  proper  examination,  that  fome 
varieties,  either  of  the  ox  or  ftieep,  require  a 
greater  or  fmaller  proportion  of  food  than 
fome  other  varieties  of  thefe  do ;  it  would  be 
poffible  that  each  of  thefe  twp  oppofite  opi- 
nions might,  in  different  circumftances,  be 
juft.  For,  it  might  fo  happen  that,  of  two 
varieties  that  (hould  be  compared  with  one 
another  in  one  corner,  the  fmalleft  might  be 
the  mod  hardy  breeds  and  that  which  requi*- 
red .  leaft  food  in  proportion  to  its  fn^^-'^ 
while,  in  another  diftrid,  where  the  fame  ex- 
periment (hould  chance  to  be  tried,  the  lar- 
geft  of  the  two  might  poflfefs  thefe  valuable 
qualities  in  a  more  eminent  degree.  So  that, 
till  the  firft  difficulty  is  finally  determined, 
we  can  draw  no  general  conclufipn   from 

any 
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any  particular  experiments  that  might  be 
made  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  fecond. 

The  above  catalogue  comprehends  almoft 
all  the  particulars  that  occur  to  me  as  contri- 
buting to  occafion  any  variation  between  the 
different  races  or  breeds  of  flieep — And,  if  it 
be  confidered  that  not  only  each  of  the  op- 
pofite  qualities  above  enumerated,   may  be 
poffeffed  by  different  breeds  in  all  the  inter- 
mediate ftages  between  the  one  extreme  and 
the  other  ;  but  alfo,  that  any  one  or  more  of 
the  other  peculiarities  may  be  blended  with 
thefe  in  all  polTible  proportions,  we  will  ea- 
fily  perceive  that  the  varieties  produced  by 
this  means  may  be  almoft  infinite  ; — ^fo  that 
it  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  form  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  improvements  that  might 
be  made  in  this  particular  branch  of  rutal 
oeconomics,  fliould  the  general  attention  be 
properly  direded  towards  it,  and  the  judi- 
cious efforts  of  individuals  be  long  enough 
continued. — ^But,  as  many  opinions  prevail 
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oa  this  fubjed  that  feem  to  have  been  dtri- 
ved  from  the  limited  obfervations  of  private 
individuals,  who  have  not  had  an  opportuni- 
ty  of  being  better  informed,  that  very  much 
tend  to  difcourage  the  attempts  that  might 
be  made  towards  inrprovement  in  this  re- 
fpe6t  J  it  may  not  perhaps  be  improper,  be^ 
fore  we  leave  this  head,  to  examine,  with 
feme  degree  of  attention,  a  few  of  thefe  opi- 
nions that  may  firft  occur. 

It  fcems  to  be  an  opinion  rather  too  uni- 
verfally  prevalent;  that  that  breed  of  animals 
which  is  found  in  any  onediftrid,  is  more  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  other  circumftances  relating  thereto,  than 
any  other  that  could  be  introduced  into  it ; 
and  that,  of  confequence,  any  attempts  that 
may  be  made  towards  any  improvement   in 
this  refped,'  will  not  be  attended  with  the 
expcded  fuccefs.— But,  although  it  fhould 
be   allowed,  that  the.  beneficent  Creator  of 
this  univerfe,  hath  in  general  provided  eve- 
ry 
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tit  <3Duatry  with  thefe  produ^lioas*  wbether 
of  the  aaimal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  that  are 
moll  efleatially  ncceflary  to  the  exifteoce  of 
the  iahabitaats  thereof ;  yet^  as  daily  esqpe-- 
rieace  prove8»  beyond  a  poflibility  of  doubt,, 
that  pequli^r  aniouls,  as  well  as  vegetables, 
are  fometimes  found  in  one  coimtry,  and  not 
in  anotbert  which  is  exadly  fimilar  to  it  in 
every  refped,  in  which  thefe  animals  or  ve« 
getables  do  thrive  when  tranfplanted  to  it, 
as  well  as  in  their  natiye  country ;  it  would 

feem  that  this  partial  deficiency  had  been 
wiiely  i:>  ordained  to  (erve  as  a  fpur  to  hu-> 
Sian  iogemiity  and  induftry, — as  a  moft 
powerful  mean  of  promoting  that  ibcial  in- 
tercourfe  between  different  nations,  which 

y 

bath  fuch  a  dired  tendency  to  correA  local 
prejudices,  and  humanize  the  foul,  rather 
than  to  reprefs  thofe  vigorous  exertioQs  of^ 
tibe  mental. powers  in  which  the  principal 
happinefs  of  man  ib  evidently  confiAs. — 
^^nd  the  fuccds  that  has  attende4  many  at* 

tempt^ 
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atempts  of  this  kind,  ami  the  benefits  Ihat 
refult  from  thence  to  fociety  in  general,  fuffi^ 
ciently  confirm  the  obferyation.-^— The  fiik* 

worm  was  long  confined  to  a  particukr  di* 
RtiGt  of  Afia  alone,  although  it  has  been  retri- 
ed for  hundreds  of  years  paft  to  as  great  per^ 
fedioh  in  many  parts  of  Europe^  ds  in  its 
original   native    country.-— Peafs,    cherrieat 

'  •  *  ^  • 

peaches,  apricots,  aiid  all  the  oth^r  fine  fruits 
of  our  gardens,  are  natives  of  other  diAoinc 
countries,  and  were  utterly  unknown,  not  oii* 
ly  to  our  anceftors  in  Britain,  b«t  to  AH  Eu^ 
ropean  nations  t^^Evto  cabbirges,  ecdewortSt 
and  coUiflowers,  with  almoft  all  the  mime- 
Tons  train  of  garden^roots  and  pot«herbs, 
were  only  of  late  introduced  into  Sritain ; 
where  they  are  now  reared  in  greater  perf«c- 
Vion  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  globe.—- 
Horfesi  eows,  and  (heep,  were  toot  known  in 
'America  before  the  Europeans  fettled  there;-^ 
'and  peaches,  which  now  grow  wild  in  every 

corner,  andiiourifli  with  a  luxuriance  unknown 

*     »       •  • 
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ia  every  other  country,  were  only  introduced 
into  thefe  regions  by  the  firft  fettlers  from 
hence  :— And  it  is  but  of  yefterday  that  the 
firft  handful  of  rice  was  accidentally  brought 
into  Carolina ;  where  it  has  fince  profpered 
fo  exceedingly)  as  to  enable  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  to  fupply  almoft  all  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies  with  that 
ufeful  grain.— In  fhort,  the  benefits  that  foci- 
€ty  hath  reaped  from  judicioufly  tranfporting 
the  animals  or  vegetables  of  one  country  in- 
to  another  that  might  ftand  in  need  of  them, 
are  fo  many  and  great,  as  might  fill  whole 
volumes  barely  to  enumerate ;  and  ought  to 
ferve  as  a  ftrong  incitement  to  us  to  attempt 
fuch  farther  improvements  in  this  refpedl,  as 
wdl  informed  reafpn  may  point  out  as  ufeful. 
It  likewife  happens  to  be  too  univerfally 
believed,  that  the  peculiar  qualities  of  any 
breed  of  any  domeftic  animals  that  may  have 
continued  long  in  any  one  diftridj-are  chief- 
ly to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  pa- 

fture, 
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feure^  6t  fonie  other  peculiarities  of  the  foil 
bt  climate  of  that  diftrid^  arid  not  to  anj 
difFereiice  iri  the  primitive  qualities  of  the  o^ 
riginal  breed  of  animals;-~Thus^  an  inhabi* 
tant  of  Lincolrifhire  fdndlf  iniagides^  thdt 
the  finenefs  df  the  wool  that  his  fheep  produ- 
ces, is  owing  to  the  peculiar  temperature  of 

Ihe  air  which  that  county  enjoys,  or  the  nature 
of  the  pafture  that  thef e  abourids.— ^A  native 
of  Cornwall  as  fiticerely  believes  that  the 
Very  coarfe  fleeces  that  his  flocks  afibrd^  are 
io  be  attributed  td  (iniilar  caufes  :  Iri  which 
opinion,  each  of  them  is  ftrongW  confirmed 
by  obferving^  that,  if  atiy  fheep  are  introdu- 
ced  into  either  of  thefe  counties  from  any 
other  diftrid,  that  cirry  wool  of  k  difierent 
quality  front  that  of  their  own^  their  proge« 
ny,  in  a  fliort  time,  lofe  all  thofe  original 
mark$  of  diflin£liOn,  and  can  no  longer  be 
|)erceived  to  differ  id  any  refp<i£k  from  their 
Own  original  breed.  From  which  tljcy,  with 
ieemirig  good  r^afoo^naturally  concludci  that 
Yohi  IL  Am  it 
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it  is  in  vain  for  them,  in  the  one  cafe,  to  hope 
to  improve  the  breed  of  the  country  ;  and 
that  it  is  equally  fooliflii  in  the  other  cafe,  to 
give  themfeives  any  uneadnefs  left  theirs 
fliould  degenerate  ;  feeing  the  paftures  or 
climate  of  each  county  will  quickly  bring  any 

ftrange  breed  of  fheep  to  a  perfedi  equality 
with  their  own.  And  thus  each  party  fits 
down  contented  with  his  own  flock,  think* 
!rig  that  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  make  it 
better  or  worfe  than  it  happens  to  be  at  the 
beginning.  . 

I  do  not  j  however,  know  a  more  fallacious 
experiment  than  this^  nor  one  that  is  at* 
tended  with  more  pernicious  confequences 
to  the  public  j  and,  therefore,  it  deferves  to 
be  examined  with  the  Aioft  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion. 

The  fad  is  undoubtedly  true  j  but  the  in*- 
ference  that  has  been  drawn  frona  it  is  pror 
bably  extremely  erroneous.  As  there  feema 
to  be  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe^  that  the 

change 
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change  produced  upon  the  progeny  of  thefe 

I 

j  ftrange  flieep,  is  to  be  entirely  attributed  to 

j  the  mixture  of  the  blood  of  thqfe  with  the 

pative  flieep  of  the  country^  and  perhaps 
not  at  all  to  the  influence  either  of  the  foil  or 
climate. — For,  as  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to 
keep  a  few  (heep  diftind  by  themfelves  in 
any  country  during  the  rutting-feafon,  it  is 

not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  lambs  produ««' 
ced  by  this  promifcuous  copulation  will  par- 
ticipate of  the  nature,  both  of  the  father  and 
mother.  And,  as  this  mongrel  breed  like- 
wife  intercopulate  in  their  turn  with  the  na- 
tive fheep  of  the  country  around  them,  their 
defcendants  more  nearly  approximate  to  the 
nature  of  thefe  ;  and  the  progeny  of  thefe  co- 
ming ftill  nearer  and  more  near  to  the  na-* 
tive  (heep  of  the  country  in  a  geometrical 
progreffion,  it  muft  neceffarily  happen,  that, 
in  a  ihort  time,  the  qualities  that  diftinguifl^- 
ed  thefe  ftrange  fheep  at  firft,  being  fo  much 
ijivi^ed  among  their  defcendants,  become  aU 

toge-* 
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together  imperceptible  to  the  fcnfes.— In  the 
fame  manner,  a  drop  of  m^k,  mixed  with  aq 
equal  portion  of  water,  becomes  fenfibly  di- 
luted ;  and|  if  that  compound  is  mixed  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  water,  it  becomes  (lill 
more  and  more  colourlefs  ;  and,  if  the  fame 
operation  be  repeated  fpveral  times,  the  finglc 
fJrop  of  milk  difperfed  through  a  whole  bucrr 
ket  of  water,  feems  to  be  totally  annihilated, 
and  does  not  fenfibly  diminifli  the  tranfpa- 
rency  of  tl^at  limpid  fluid :  Although  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  milk  is  (iill  there 
prefept,  and  i$  no  farther  altered  than  by 
being  divided  into  fuch  minitte  parts  ^s  tq 
flude  our  fenfes. 

That  the  change  produced  upon  the  de«? 
fcendants  pf  thefe  firange  fheep  is  to  be  atr? 
tribpt^d  to  the  caufe  above  mentioned,  an4 
not  to  the  influence  of  the  pafture  or  cli- 
mate, feems  highly  probable  from  (his  cir- 
fumftance,  that  we  frequently  meet  with  di-^ 
ftinCt  breed§  of  iheep  iq  two  neighbouringj 

diftrids. 
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^iftri£i's,  that  vary  very  little  from  one  ano* 
ther,  either  with  refpedt  to  climate  or  pa- 

ilures ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  neighbouring 
founties  of  Lincoln  and  Norfolk  ;—»-each  of 
which  hath  pofleiFed,  for  hundreds  of  years 
paft^  their  own  particyl^r  breed  of  {heep,  that 
are  very  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  one  ano- 
ther ;  thefe  being  more  effectually  kept  from 
intermingling  with  one  another  than  can  u-^ 
fually  happen  in  two  peighbouring  countieSy 
|)y  the  fens  and  the  vf^fh  that  feparate  them. 
But  what  proves  beyond  a  pofTibility  of 
doubt,  that  thefe  changes  are  not  to  be  attri-^ 
buted  either  to  the  foil  or  climate*^  but  merely 
to  the  intermixture  of  blood,  is,  that  the  o« 
riginal  fheep  that  come  from  one  diftrid  in- 
to another,  may  remain  there  ^s  long  as  you 
incline,  without  undergoing  any  change  ;-— 
the  alteration  bving  only  oblerved  to  take 
place  with  regard  to  their  defcendants. 

It  is  probable  that  any  one  of  the  dift^n- 
pifhing  properties  above  enumerated,  may 
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be  united  with  any  other  of  thefe  in  the  fame 
animal  in  any  proportion.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  we  are  as  yet  pofleiTed  of  any  fads 
that  Ihould  induce  us  to  believe  that  any 
two  of  thefe  qualities  are  more  ufually  con- 
ne£ted  with  one  another  than  any  other  two 
or  more  of  them  j  although  popular  preju-- 
dice  haS)  on  fome  occafions,  fuppofed  that 
fome  of  thefe  are  more  naturally  conneded 
with  one  another  than  they  are  with  fome  of 
the  other  qualities. — Thus,  many  are  difpo- 
fed  to  conned,  in  their  own  minds,  the  idea 

of  finenefs  of  quality  of  the  wool,  with.fmall-i 
nefs  of  iize  in  the  animal ;  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  we  are  poflcQ'ed  of  ta£ts 
fufficient  to  confirm  their  conjecture. — ^The 
(heep  of  Lincolnfliire  and  Romney-marlh 
are  among  the  largeft  in  England ;  and  car- 
ry much  finer  wool  than  thofe  of  Derbyftiire 
and  Northumberland,  which  are  of  a  much 
fmallcr  fize.— ^Neither  are  we  to  concludct 
that  largencfs  ot  iiw  necelianly  produces 

fine 
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fine  wool.  For  the  Tecs-water  fheep  are  as 
large  as  any  of  thefei  and  afford  a  wool  of  a 
very  coarfe  quality* 

Others  are  difpofed  to  Imagine,  that  the 
length  of  the  wool  is,  in  fome  meafure,  con- 
nefled  with  the  fize  of  the  flieep  ;  tKinking 
that  fmall  flieep  have  always  fliorter  wool 
than  thofe  that  are  larger. — ^But,  neither  is 
this  confirmed  by  experience.— The  Dorfet- 
fliire  flieep,  which  yield  fliort  carding  wooly 
have  a  much  larger  body  than  a  fmall  breed 
of  black-faced  flieep  in  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land, that  carry  wool  almoft  as  long  as  any 
in  England; — and  the  flieep  that  produce 
the  fineft  fliort  Segovian  wool  in  Spaing 
I  aiii  aflured,  from  good  authority,  are 
nearly  of  as  large  a  fize  as  the  beft  breed 
of  flieep  in  Lincolnfliire. — The  laft  named 
flieep  a6Ford  a  proof  that  the  largenefs  of 
fize  does  not  obftrufl:  the  length  of  the  wool ; 
although  the  Tecs-water  flieep,  which  arc 

much 
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much  iaf  ger  j  do  not  produce  wool  of  near  fucii 
length  of  ftaple  as  thefe  dd. 

Others  igain  are  more  difpofed  td  thinks 
that  finenefs  of  ftaple  is  in  a  great  iheafure 
conne£fced  with  the  fhortnefs  thereof.— But 
neither  do  we  herd  meet  with  the  fafits  neeef- 
fary  to  confirm  thdr  hypothefis.— '•Lincoln- 
ihire  wool  is  much  longer  than  that  of  Dur-^ 
hamf  Derbyfhiref  or  Cornwall^  and  is  at  the* 
fame  time  of  a  much  finer  ftaple. — ^The  long- 
eft  wool  upon  the  fame  fleece  is  indeed  iifu* 
ally  the  coarfeft  part  of  it  9  from  whence,  iri 
all  probability,  this  opinion  has  been  derived^ 

Others  think,  that  finenefs  of  wool  is  coni-^ 
neded  with  delicacy  of  eonftitution  in  the 
animal  :-~But  this  we  have  no  reafon  to  ima-^ 

m 

gine  from  experience.  For  we  do  not  find 
that  the  fine  woolcd  fheep  of  Shropfhirev 
Soqtierfet,  Hampfhire,  Kent,  Lincoln,  or  Sirr«^ 
irey,  are  more  tenderly  treated,  or  fubjefl  tof 
more  accidents,  than  the  other  coarfer  wool- 
id  &6ep  in  the  kingdom.    And,  if  I  might 

tcrbs 
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venture  to  fpeak  from  my  own  private  expe- 
rience^  I  could  fafely  affirm,  that,  after  ha* 
ving  k^pt  in  the  fame  flock  for  fome  years, 
feveral  diftind  breeds  of  (heep,  fome  of 
which  yielded  much  coarfer  wool  than  other8> 
it  has  fo  happened,  that  the  fined  wooled 
Iheep  have  been  at  all  feafons  in  the  beft  or- 
der.— ^From  which,  however,  I  would  by  no 

means  infer,  that  this  is  always  the  cafe*  At 
I  make  no  doubt  but  that  thefe  two  qualities> 
finenefs  of  wool,  and  delicacy  of  conftitutionf 
may  be  fometimes  united  in  the  fame  breedy 
as  well  as  any  other  two  qualities. 

Others  think,  that  thofe  fheep  that  carry 
fine  wool  have  neceflarily  a  thinner  fleece,  and 
cdnfequently  lefs  wool  in  proportion  to  their 
fize,  than  fuch  as  yield  coarfer  wool. — But 
neither  have  I  met  with  any  fads  that  would 
induce  me  to  believe  that  this  is^  always  the 
cafe. — The  flieep  in  my  own  flock,  which 
have  the  fineft  wool,  yield  likewife  the  moft 
Vol-  IL  B  b  weighty 
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a 

wcighiy  fieccca  m  proportiott  to  thtk 
in  the  ratio^ «  Icaft  of  three  to  two% 

I  might  go  on  and  emimerate  feverat 
qualities  that  have,  with  a8  Kttlle  rea^  as 
tbe  above,  been  iofi^oitd  to  be  neceffianly 
cOMief^d  WTth  one  aj&ctber ;  but^  to  arvoid 
proKxity,  I  decline  goibg  aay  feather  ia  tbii 
iftvei|%ation  at-pefenD;  hoping  ifliaU-not 
be  acctt&d  of  precipiianc7>  ij^from'  die  abore 
example?^  I  ibodhd:  infer,! — that  we  fcare 
rw^  r^foa  to  Umi^  t^4t  ipmetUnes  diie  ef 
,  xpope:  of  th^fe  di(lidgUi(hiog  qualities  IB47  '^ 
found  united  with ibfOie  other  of  thei^  in  one 
partj^ular  breed  otlheep;  while' th^£e  fame 
qualities  tD»7  be  unil^d  with  foo^e^ther  di* 
fiii^gu^fliiAg  pecujiarities.in  fonie  other  bcced* 
j^nd^-iaa  th^s  may  be^  yaried  almoil  to  infir 
9Hyr9  ^^.  ought;  to  put  us  much,  Vpon,  oui: 
guarfl  againft  ^irawing,  genera},  cpuclufiond 
fyqv^;  any  particular  expcrimen^pL 
;  It'  wojuli}  feem  lijtcwii^  that  wemigiht  nai* 
tjir^iyv^nfcr  from^  tjje  above  ia^iudl^Qni — 

That, 


Tkifty  Twing  thiero  m«y  be  fiKh  iin  kSnit^ 
4iverfity  ii^  this  refped^  <>o  o^^  need^  ever 
to  d&fpair  of  bdwg  ad)le  to  improve  hi§  own 
particular  breed,  To  loag  as  k  is  not  poifefib^ 
lof  all  the  valuable  qualiti«  that  he  would 
wifli  for.  As  it  is  poffibl^  that  he  niay  ttieet 
wkh  another  breed  that  poffeffes  thiefe  quali- 
ties he  wants^  or  may  get  theia  communica- 
ted to  his  owo,  by  properly  croffing  theoi 
with  •  others :  And  that,  ther^eforCf  tnftead 
«f  fitting  dqwrji  iq  liftJefe  indoI^a(;e»  truAing 
entiiC^ly  to  provide^??  for  the  melioiPa^tiBg 
fiis  flock,  be  my  ba.ye.  hi*  eye^  *Iway*  oppn 
to  mark  every  advantage  th^it  fortune  may 
throw  in  his  w^y,  ai^d  bi$  reafoning  faculty 
jdive  and  active,  (q  a9  to  diflingitiih  i^ith  ac- 
piracy  how  far  any  pFop^^ed  ^terati^on  may 
be  intended  with  any  pflfentiai  iiivprpve- 
ment,  or  the  reverfe.- — If  the  Cornifh  farmer^ 
jmd  others  who  like  himfelf  are  poffefled  of 
1^  bjreed  ctf  fheep  yielding  very  coajrf?  wool, 
or  %h  as  is  mixed  ^khjiitebalkm^  (l^(i{op$)f 

inftead 
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inftead  of  fitting  dowo  contented  with  thefe 
as  the  bed  that  his  fituation  would  admit  off 
had,  with  a  difcerning  attention,  ftudied  to 
better  his  breed,  be  might  have  reaped  froqi 
thence,  long  ere  now,  foqje  yery  eflential  be- 
nefits *. 

But  if^  from  the  aboye  indqdion,  we  have 
room  to  hope  for  high  degrees  of  improve- 
ment, we  lil^ewife  frqm  thence  fee  great 
reafon  to  induce  w  tQ  proceed  in  our  at- 
tempts of  this  fort  with  the  moft  cautious 
circumfpedion.  Becaufe,  if  we  do  oot  at- 
attend  to  all  the  collateral  qualities,  if  I  may 
fo  exprefs  myfelf,  that  any  ps^rticular  breed 
of  Iheep  may  poffefs,  united  with  that  parti- 
cular one  we  wifli  to  obtain,  it  may  fo  hap- 
pen that,  for  the  fakeof  thatone  eftimable qua- 
lity, we  nxay  facrificq  fcveral  others  of  much 

greater 

*  I  have  been  informed,  and  have  good  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  Corniih  hair,  as  it  has  been  ufually 
called,  has  been  (btoewbat  improved  of  late,  by  an  at- 
tention to  improve  their  breed  of  iheep. 
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greater  value  *. — ^But,  if  we  have  all  thcfe 
important  objeds  in  view,  and  beftow  upon 
each  its  proper  degree  of  attention,  it  is  im- 
poffible  but  our  attempts  muft  be  ^attended 
^ith  fuccefs  f.     And,  as  nothing  could  fo 

much 

*  Thofe  fpirited  farmers  who  wi(h  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  wool,  by  introducing  fine  fheep  from 
other  countries,  ought  to  be  on  their  guard,  left  they 
jtfaus  introduce  difeafes  into  their  flocks  that  are  not 
eaGly  eradicated. — ^Of  late,  an  alarming  difeafe  has 
made  its  appearance  among  the  flieep  in  Lincola« 
ihire, — improperly  called  the  rickets.r~4t  is  aot  in?^ 
fe£^iotts  by  coiftad-7-but  runs  in  the  l^lood,  and  feems  . 
to  be  always  hereditary.— 'It  never  fails  to  be  fatal  to 
all  the  (heep  that  are  affeded  by  it,  as  no  fort  of  care 
}ias  yet  been  difcovered  for  it. 

4 

\ 

f  The  yery  great  imprpveipenfs  that  haye  been 
n^ade  upon  the  breed  of  hqrfes  in  Britain,  oiight  to 
encourage  us  to  hope  that,  with  an  equal  degree  of 
a^ention,  we  might  be  able  to  make  a  ftill  higher 
improvement  on  the  nature  of  our  (heep  ;  as  the  cli« 
mate  is  more  fayouraUe  to  this  animal  than  the 
faqrfe. 


^  I 
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fliHifcfa  tend  to  fftolltate  a&y  attempt  for  «» 

inpfawmeiit  ^  this  fort»  «s  aa^exftft  eaiir 
xner^iofi  of  all  the  particular  breeds^of  ih^ep 
^at  caa.be  found  to  this  or  aa?  other  coui^r 
trys  with  a  special  defcription  <fi  all  the  di'- 
iyiBgjuifhing  peculiarities  of  each,  it  is  very 
much  to  be  wifhed  that  fuch  a  thing  could 
be-accomplifhed. 

Coats  are  in  general  much  lefs  eileemed 
than  flieep.  Tet,  as  thefe  in^y  be  properly 
Isqpt  ia  fome  fituations  where  ^p  other  ani- 
said  could  U?^  fii  wdU  it  mgkt  be  alio  of 
life  to  hav6  a  ipecial  eoumerpfaiGiii  ^f  the  vt- 

flous  breeds  6f  this  fpecies  of  animals,  with 
^particular  enumeration  of  the  peculiar  qua- 
lities of  each.— ^Oa  the  n^ountain  called 
Sierra  de  Strella^  oear  Almeida,  in  the  pro- 
Tince  (^  Brira  in  Portugal,  I  haye  becsn  aflu- 
red,  that  there  is  a  breed  of  large  fine  goats, 
rem^jirl^ble  for  yielding  a  very  great  quanti- 
ty pf  milk  ;-r-a  gallon,  or  a*  gallon  and  a 
half  £nglifli»  {two  or  thr$e  pin(ft  iScots,)  per 

day, 
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day.— Thefe  would  probably  be  of  great  ufe 

for  being  taken  into  (hips  for  long  voyage8> 
were  they  introduced  into  Britain. 

Whether  the  goat  of  Angora  that  affords 
tlife  fine  filfcy  hair  called  Mo-hab,  be  driy  a 
varifety  of'  the  common  goat,  as  Dt  ttafsle- 
quift  imagines,  or  a  diftinS  fpecies  by  kfdfi 
feems  not  as  yet  to  have  been  afcertained 
with  certainty.-^But  of  this,  and  fome  others 
of  the  fame  clafs  of  animals,  I  ihall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 

The  pecriiar  properties  of  the  different 
breeds  of  Hogs  are  as  little  known  as  of  the 
other  domeific  animals ;  and,  therefore,  de- 
ferve  to  be  cnquited  mto.*^The  fmair  Chii- 
iiefe  hog  is  Vaftly  different  from  the' Jstrge 
finglifli  breed  rh  fize  and  appearance.-^But 
we  have  as  yet  no  accurate  experiments  on 
which  we  can  with  certainty  rely  fot*  afcer- 
taming  the  'pecuFiar  quafitics  either  of  theie 
or  of  the  difiPefent  breeds  known  in  Europe. 


XXXV. 
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It  is  in  general  believed)  that  old  pafturet 
are  much  more  valuable  than  new.—- Is  this 
really  the  cafe  ?— If  it  i8,-T-To  what  caufes 
ought  this  to  be  afcribed  ?— or,  Is  there  ant 
means  of  obviating  this  inconvenience  ?-hk 
What  are  they  i 


« 


« 


That  fome  old    paftures  may  be  foi 
which  afford  a  greater  abundance  of  ex\ 
lent  food   for  quadrupeds  than  any  that 
pew,  is  a  [fsiGt  fo  univerfally  acknowledj 
as  hardly  to  admit  of  a  difpute ;«— but 
is  as  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  opini 
which  in  many  places  fo  much  prevails, 
every  pafture  field  that  is  old,  is  necefla 
better  and  more  profitable  to  the  commuj 


i>'  X 
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than  if  it  were  ploughed  up  and  again  judi- 
cioufly  laid  down  to  grafs,  with  the  fyftem  of 
farming  that  has  been  engrafted  upon  it,  of 

.  abfolutely  reft  riding  the  pofleflbrs  of  fuch 
fields  in  any  cafe  from  ploughing  them  up, 
has  been  attended  with  very  pernicious  con- 
fequences.  It  is,  therefore,  of  much  impor- 
taiice  that  the  falfe  principles  upon  which 
this  opinion  is  founded  fhould  be  expofed, 
and  the  erroneous  tenets  that  have  been  a* 

^.doptcd  in  confequence  thereof  be  exploded/ 
It  is  but  about  a  hundred  years  fin'ce  the 

f  {ura^ice  of  fowing  any  kind  of  grafs-feeds 

ms  firft  introduced  into  Britain^     And  as, 

before  that  period,  every  field,  when  allowed 

jIb  remain  unploughed,  became  in  time  co- 

Msttd  with  fuch  gralTes  as  chanced  to  hav6 

I'l&cif  feeds  or  roots  in  the  field,  withotit  any 

***  -    '  ' 

Fort  of  the  farmer  ;  thefe  were  called  natu- 

^i^l  graffes,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  that  have 

Jen  (ince  that  time  propagated  by  fowing; 

[^^hich  have  been  called  artificial  graffes.— 

yoL.  II.  C  c  And, 
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Aodj  although  thefe  laft  are  in  maQy  cafes 
indigenous  plants,  and  as  much  natives  of 
the  foil  as  any  others  j  yet  this  inaccurate 
diftincftion  flxU  prevails,  and  along  with  it  an 
ppinion,  that,  as  thofe  plants  that  are  found 
to  fpring  up  fpontaneoufly  ip  the  foil  are  e* 
vidently  better  adapted  to  it  than  thpfe  that 
are  thus,  as  they  imagine,  contrary  to  the  in* 
Mention  of  nature^  forced  upon  it;  fo,  of  con- 
fequence,  it  is  better  to  allow  thefe  quietly  to 
leftablifh  themfelves,  than  to^orce  them  to 
give  way  to  flrangers. 

This  mode  of  reafoning  has  probably  in- 
iduced  many  to  imagine,  that  every  attempt 
to  improve  pur  paftures,  by  fowing  what 
they  call  artificial  grafs-feeds,  will  be  with- 
out fuccefs  :— In  which  opinion  they  are  far- 
ther confirmed  by  remarking,  that  thofe 
fields  that  have  been  attempted  to  be  laid  out 
for  pafture,  and  have  been  fowed  with  the 
feeds  of  thefe  artificial  grafies,  have  hardly 

}Ti  any  cafe  produced  a  pile  fp  plpfe  or .  fine 

as     I 
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aa  what  is  frequently  remarked  in  thofe  old 
paAures  which  bountiful  nature  hath  clothed 
with  her  mod  valuable  robe. 

It  will  not,  however^  be  alledged^  that  out 
fields,  if  4eft  to  themfelves,  will  turniih  fuch 
abundant  crops  of  cutting-grafs  or  valuable 
hay,  as  may  with  certainty  be  obtained  from 
them  by  cultivating  fbifie  of  thefe  artificial 
grafies ;  fo  that  we  have  the  fulled  proof 
that  nature  may  in  this  cafe  be  iitiproved  up-* 
on.  And,  although  it  is  certain  that  none 
of  the  grades  that  have  been  hitherto  culti^ 
vated  by  the  farmer,  are  of  the  mod  proper 
kind  for  padurage  $  yet  there  is  little  reafoa 
to  doubt,  but  that  many  of  the  mod  valuable 
kinds  for  this  purpofe  would  admit  of  being 
cultivated  with  the  fame  eafe  as  fome  of 
thofe  are  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted, 
if  they  were  properly  feparated  from  others, 
and  cultivated  with  equal  care. 

But,  fo  long  as  we  diall  remain  ignorant 

of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each  kind  of 

grafs, 
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grafs)  fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  diftinguifh  tbe 
good  from  the  bad,  it  is.  not  furprifing,  that 
we  fhould  remain  firmly  perfoaded  that  na- 
ture alone  can  provide  valuable  pafltures,  and 
that  age  is  fo  effedtially  Jieccffary  for  bridg- 
ing them  to  their  ultimate  perfeftion.— Fcr» 
if  we  allow  our  fields  to  renxain  uncultivated, 
•without  having  fowed  them  with  any  kind 

4  - 

of  grafs- feeds,  it  muft  ever  happen,  that  the 
feeds  of  fuch  graffes  $s  -  are  brought  by  the 
wind  or  otherwife  fropn  the  neighbouring 
fields,  will  the^c.  tak^eroot,  and  in  time  efta- 
blifli  themfelves— -And,^ aait  may fometimes 
happen,  that  foojie  of  thp  moft  valuable  pa- 
fture  graffes  may  there  abound,  th^  field,  in 
thefe  cafes,  will  become  filled  wUh  their 
feeds,  and  in  due  time  may  afford  the  moft 
valuable  pafture.  But^  if  bad  kinda  of  graf- 
fes {hould  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  mor« 
than  the  good,  the  field  will  as  naturaHy-be^ 
icomefilled  with  the  feeds  of  thefe  ufdefspknts. 

'       — And, 
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^And,  as  a  number  of  thefe  .are  hardy  and 
abiding,  plants,  if  the  field  as  once  filled  with 
them,  the  pafture  will  be  of  confequence  al- 
ways of  little  yalue^  if  it  fhould  be  allowed  to 
remain  undiflurbed  for  any  leogth  of  tinOii^> 

Thus:  we  fee  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween  natural  and  artificial  grafles  iSf  that> 
in  the  laft  cafe,  the  feeds  *  are  fown  in  fu£h 
quantities  by  the  ihufbandman,  and  fo  pro^ 
perly  difpofed  for  vegetating,  that  they  come 
tip  at  once  in  fuch  abundance,  as  to  fill  the 
whole,  field  entirely,  without  allowing  room 
for  other  graffes  to  fpring  Uj^  in  any  confi- 
durable  proportioa  among  thiem;--rwhereaSf 

in  the  firft,i;thc  feeds  are  oijly  flowly  ^od, 

#> 

fcantily  brovq^t  by  the  winds,  and  expoied 
unprotcdsed  to  all  the  viciffitudes  of  weather; 
fo  that  it  is  long  before  the  field  becomes 
fully  Blocked  with  them,  and  mufl  at  lafl  be 
filled,  with  fpcb  forts  as  may  be  the  moft 
hardy  that  chance  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad. 

And 
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And  as  in  thcTc  circumftances  the  roots  of 
fliOfNltTed  grafs)  fuch  as  couch-grafs^^ 
knot^'graisr**-  narrow^leaTed  forrcl,— wikU 
ninty'^'-^nd  others  of  that  fort^  that  are  u^ 
fuaily  found  in  loofe  cultivated  ground^  be* 
ing  allowed  to  fpread  without  interruption; 
and  as  they  haYe,  in  this  cafe^  no  odier 
plants  to  cotitend  with,  they  advance  for  a 
year  or  two  after  the  field  is  laid  into  graft 
with  the  greateft  luxuriance  ;  fo  that  the 
firft  two  or  three  crops  of  grafs  on  fucb 
fields  coniift  almoft  entirely  of  thefe,  toge- 
ther with  fuch  annual  weeds  as  fpring  up 
in  fuch  uncultivated  fields.  AxkI  k  is  only 
after  thefe  plants  gradually  die  away  that  the 
weaker  and  more  valuable  perennial  gniTei 
begin  to  eftablifh  themfelves,  and  the  pa* 

fhire  becomes  gradually  better,  if  circum«* 
fiances  (hould  have  concurred  to  eftablifh 
the  feeds  of  .thefe  valuable  grafles  ia  that 
field. 

Thtti 
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Thus  we  difcover  the  reafon  why  natural 
paftures  never  can  be  fo  good  when  they 
are  new  as  they  may  become  afterwards. 
^—Whether  the  fame  objedtions  lie  againll 
artificial  paftures  is  npt  fo  certain. 

The  above  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
fadr  and  genuine  account  of  the  eftabliiL- 
meat  and  progrefs  of  a  field  of  natural  grafs ; 
and  well  demands  the  ferious  attention  of 
t^e  reader.-^oofider,  I  befeech  ye,  what 
^e  th^  numerous  circumftances  that  mufl; 
accidentally  concur  together  before  it  is  po& 
iible  to  exped):  a  very  fine  field  of  pafture-^ 
grafsy  if  left  to  pature,  and  then  tell  met 
what  is  the  chance  that  any  one  has  to  ex-- 
ped3;  that  all  (hefe  (hould  concur  to  produce 
their  full  efFed  in  any  one  field  whatever.— 
There  muft  )i>e  no  roots  of  bad  graflfes,  nor 
feeds  of  robufl  annuals  in  the  foil  when  ic 
\s  left  out  from  tillage.-— The  feeds  of  the 
mofl  valuable  kinds  of  graffes  muft  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  611 

the 
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the  whole  field  fufitciently  at  once.  Nor  is 
this  all. — ^For  as  there  are  no  doubt  a  confi-^ 
derable  variety  of  valuable  kinds  of  grafs, 
fome  of  whith  are  naturally  fitted  to  grow 
to  perfeftion  on  one  kind  of  foil,  or  upon 
that  foil  when  in  certain  circumftances,  while 
others  would  thrive  beft  upon  another  foil, 
or  upon  that  foil  only  in  certain  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances ;  it  mud  fo  happen,  that  thefe 
very  plants  that  are  beft  adapted  to  the  foil 
in  the  date  that  it  maiy  be  in  at  the  time, 
fhould  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  field.— Neither  muft  there 
be  fotii^d  neir  that  any  fort  of  robuft  quick- 
growing  plant,  the  feeds  of  which,  by  being 
blown  upon  that  field,  might  fuddenly  rufli 
up  and  fufibcate,  in  their  infancy,  thefe  ten- 
der and  valuable  plants.— -Nor  muft. there 
be  there  found  any  bad  kinds  of  grafs,  that, 
by  being  eftabliflied  along  with  the  good  in 
any  proportion,  might  tend  to  diminifh  the 
value  of  the  pafture.-^Now,  let  any  one  re- 
flea 
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*.> 


HeQ.  on  the  infinite  divcrfity  thefe  few  par- 
ticulars xnay  admit  of,  and  how  utterly  ka^ 
pofiible  it  is  that  all  the  favourable  circum- 
fiances,  without  any  of  thofe  that  are  unfa- 
vourable, fhould  concur  in  any  one  cafe, 
and  he  will  acknowledge,  that  thpfe  who 
found  their  hope  of  obtaining  the  mod  va^ 
lukble  paftures  only  upon  the  fortuitous 
CQAcurrence  of  all  thefe  circumfiances,  or 
who  imagine  that  every  pafture  that  is  old 
mufl,  pn  that  accouqt,  of  neceflity  be  good, 
a£t  in  dire£i:  contradidion  to  the  plaineft  die-' 
tates  of  reafon  and  common  fenfe.— For,  al- 
though it  fhould  be  allowed,  that  the  grafTes 
hitherto  cultivated  are  not  of  the  moft  pro- 
per fort  for  forming  good  paftures,  and  that, 
therefore,  on  fome  occafions  much  better 
natural  paftures  may  be  met  with  than  could 
be  formed  by  means  of  any  of  thefe,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  from  thence,  that,  if 
the  farmer  Were  perfcdly  acquainted  with 
the   value  and   diflinguifhing   qualities  of 
Vol-  lit  D  d  each 


^adi  kind  t)f  natural  grafs,  and  knew  lihe 
foil  and  cultiirc  th^t  bcft  agreed  with  it,*— 
the  moft  proper  manner  trf  reartng  5t,  latid 
'  ^very  other  particular  refatSng  to  llhe  ctco* 
nomy  thereof,  he  might  not  perhap?  have 
it  in  hh  power  to  form  artificiaT  p^ilnre^ 
9s  much  excelling  the  trtttrral  »  tliefe 
laft  at  prefent  ufaaHy  exceed  the  formtrrr-. 

»        * 

BecanFe,  leere  he  endowed  with  tire  toiow* 
f  edge  above  ftippofed,  he  xx>u\^  at  twice  fiR 
iris  foil  with  the  feeds  of  thofe  vahmhTe 
|;rafles  that  he  knew  were  bcft  adaptedto 
it,  and  thus  effectually  exclude  Ac  adraif- 
iion  of  every  nfelefs  plant  or  pernicious  fend 
of  grafs  that  m^ght  he  brought  from  the 
tieighbouring  fields  by  the  wind,  or  other 
accidental  caufes  *. 

1^  I  cMiDbt,  on  tlifis  (Bccsdion,  ••mit  taldng -notice 

t>f.arctrcuinAaiice  that  prpdoces  maay  «£iagieabie 

,  CDXifeqiiences^  and  therefore  de&rves.axnoi;ej>aiticu«' 

.  lar  degree  of  attentibn  tban  it  has  hitherto  obtained 

among  moflem  improvers,  viz.  an  inattention  to^ 

'  t!Ert  nature  of  the  plants  that  grow  iirtfae'nrargin  of 

ploughed 
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Thus,  k  appeauPft  tihiat  the  rery  beft  folk, 
if  allowed  to  £Qn  ioto  xHU^ural  gra|s«  may, 

from 

jplqlighed  fields^  and  other  wafte  corners  of  the  farm.  \[ 
^cfe  places  ai^e  ofteii  filled  with  dock^-^agwort— 
tlu|iJJles-«-^d   QJthcr    ufelcfa  or  pernicious    plants* 
wbi|:K  ai;e  allmired  to-  temaiti  uadiftucb^d  till  the 
fecda areiVQught  to  perfeftiony  ahd difpei^fed  by  the, 
viini  through  every  oorher  of  thie  farm,  where  they 
fpdng  up  ia  abuiddance.a  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of 
tWTj'  nkixi  crop^  and  the  ruin  of  the  faroiiory  trhofe 
alte«t{itfi.  :t<»*  (^ean.  ax^  enrich  his  fiiblda  are  thu^ 
perpetiuUy  frqftpated.f  for  the  cichejc  and  cleaner 
hm  tf<>f^^  ht.  k  AS  the  fitter  for  reaji^Uig.  tfaqfe  petni- 
c^am  w«^di..  ^ith  g^seater  linuiriance.     Every  man^ 
tWefpre^,  who  hippies  to   be.  benefited,  by  his  la^: 
bours^  ought  to  be  peculiarly  attentive  tQ  fee  that 
exex):  bad  7)laat  be  cut  down  before  it  coinesto 
fljOweUji  iu  cTery  part  of  his  £arm>— Oxw?  thi/Ue-^or 
ragwe6(i^  that,  efcajnes^  in  a  neg^ei£^d  cocner^  ma|p 
]}YQdugf:  fe^  €M|i%h  to.  ftockaiwlwxle  field;  andL 
tbfi  fQe49  are.  la  iigbtt  that  tjiey  ara  difperfed  to  ao. 
W^fH^g  di&Knce  Ground  ;.ib  than  it  Is  <^  ({m;  utmo& 

Thia 
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from  accidental  caufest  become  docked  whh 
a  variety-  of  bad  and  unprofitable  plants,  (o 

as 

'  This  IS  a  fort  of  attention  that  no  man,  ought  to 
ncgleft : — ^But  the  farmer,  who  wiflies  to  reap  the 
full  value  of  liis  ground's,  may  go  one  ftep  farther, 
and  make  thefe  borders  of  his  fields  prove  beneficial^ 
mftead  of  hurtful.  yTitTi  this  view,  he  ought  ta 
dig,  manure,  and  lay  perfectly  level  the  borders 
round  all  his  inclofures,  and  fow  it  down  with  proper 
girafs-fedds  once  for  alL  If  it  is  made  fmooth,-  it 
i^ill  fctVfe  for  a  proper  and  agreeable  walk; — ^if  it  is 
lAade  rich,  the  grafs  will  become  fo  luxuriant  as  to 
ti'dmit  of  being'jcut  by  the  feythe  while  the  field  is  m 
dorn  5— y  hdf  if  it  is  filled  with  proper  kinds  of  grafs, 
it  may  help  to  ftock  his  fields  with  valuable  plants, 
irifteai  of  i)ernicious  weeds. 

To  make  the  farmer  underftand  tbe  full  -  import 
of  this  laft  hfiit,  it  is  necelTary  he  fiiouM  be  ixiSoTm<^ 
ed,  that  there  are  many  valuable  plants  and  grafles 
whofe  feeds  trannot  be  faved  without  fome  trouble^ 
th^t  might  be  readily  dilftminated  through  the  fields 
if  the  bdnlcrs  were  filled  with  thefe.— Of  this  fort  is 
the  foft  grafs,  (Holcus  lanatus)  already  taken  notice 
of— and  the  yarrow  plant ;  whofe  feeds  may  indeed 

be 
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as  to  remain  for  ever  a  coarie  and  difkgree-* 
able  pafture.  Iii  which  cafe  an  abfolute  re^ 
firi^on  from  ploaghing,  and  thus  giving 
it,  at  leafti  another  diance  of  being  ftocked 
with  better  planta,  or  producing  other  more 
profitable  crops^  muft  be  cohfidered  as  an 
eflential  detriment  tO:  the  public^    .'       •  . 

But  this  may  be-  looked  upcm  as  afi-. 
Yourable  cafe^  in  coinparifon  of  maqy  others 
that  daily  occur,  £rom  an  injudicious  at« 

tacfament 

becoltcAed  by  band»  but  which  would  be  more 
eafily  difieminated  by  the  wind,  if  allowed  to  ripen 
in  the  borders — ^for  it.  n  as.  light  and.  chaffy  as  the 
ragwort  feeds. — ^If  thefe  were  allowed  to  ripen  and 
ihed  their  feeds  that  feaibn  that  the'fidd  was  to  be 
lud  out  for  graft,  it  is  ^t  to  be  doubled  but  many 
jof' the  plants  would  fpljng  up  in  the  fields  while 
under  pafture. 

.  There  are  many  other  plants  whofe  feeds  can 
hairdly  be  at  all  coUeded  by  the  hand  in  fufflcient 
qaantitieSj  that  might,  on  many  occafiona,  be  plant- . 

^  in  our  fields  by ,  this  mean»>  if  duly  attended 

to» 
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ythongk  il  ia  afintUjr  adiwttdd  ^  aw).  in4ij^ 
pVtabb^  niamJJniagi[(ttMl(tiird»  ^ktt*.  6»<|i»(i^ 

year  ;  whichifll  tiot  foppofedotQi^bt^  ifl^^fh 
ttciial,  ibe^ncpfe  bwidii  ci^a«d.<to<f(V>il8lied 

gWQnds  r  itdk  thetdbrsiiofoflt^.  thaK  lto& 
wfaK>  idrfidiitDljriprQhibit  itb^\if$>^ 
afillifliDjgfars-grouQds  into  tillage,  aft  a  wife 

and  patriotic  part ; .  in  fo  far,  at  leaftf  as  that 
theyiie^effiH^ty 4rat)fai>iti  t6r  tiicfi!  fo&au^^ i 

•  •  -      •  •  •  ,  ,    , 

fubfeaVicfier  krid' mdre"viflualrfe  tftarr  t*tet' 

receiye4.~-t?ki,)f  wafe'  ;l^ece  will'  tie 
found  mkxtkkxsdofut^i^ilgpi^ify^^  ^^'tbe 
trwh'  o^' '  trhfC" asiioib  marjr  ^bcr  jjtfiiy  idif]ratdL  ; 
arid'  thkt  i(hi^^lrifferencc'ffikt''Wbeett^^^^ 
from  it  may  be  erroneous.  •   *     :  / 

aHoweiiif  tl^'reiriarn  Iod^  ih  j^iafhiH^,  i§  it  kv 


Rocked  i«i<^  Whiabte  l»id»  oSgnSCdis  ^ 
^  i^^ily ^k)wdd.  Btti.-'Hf'k  is  tiaMrmHy 
tttrfettilc,  XX  ^ipfpo'SsA  to  produce  JrrerH  kSeaM. 
^  bad  and  HM^ofititb^  pliinMt  inftead  of 
boioiftiiag  richer,  bf  remEining  kw*g5to  gr^ 
iara  wen  f^Aisfkd,  from  nKHhM«ft  bbia?? 
«ti^0M,  tbaCt  id  msAij  ^iifdft;  It  gradually 
^ftM^6^ori(i  thafi'&tiWftj'^Jrhd  not  Dnlyii^ 
fords  lefs  food  for  animals  than'^  ibtfie 
fitttner  petrodt  h\k  even  betbtnes  Ids  -fitted 
Fot  {Rodtlicmg  atbundant  cfopfe  tif  gram  tt 
^y -trine  to  come,  than  tt  wcbld  liave  been 
If -ft  halfl  been  fcdntr  coiiVcrted  iwfo  coiti 

»,  »    •  .  y  '.  '  ■  "  '      i  f  I   •    '  '  '       ■ 

grotuKk 

llittfe  who  ai'e  dHiJofcii'tb  bi  ibrti^d  itt 
«it  ftfetiring  boviclty  of  thft  tJpinibn,  wiH 
^eafeto  recoHda,  diat,  if  ground  tni^  ne- 
i^eflBttily  be  iraproyied,  by^  being'  sAo^d  t6 
temadn  in  grafs,  'without  any  regard  x6  the 
ftate  that  'h'  might  be  in  at  the  time  that  it 
ivas  fiiift'aai<3l#ed.to  reounn  tm^urbed  by 
^  {Adtr^^  k-  wodkl  tsf  neceffity  foUow; 

that 


-•  *. 
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diat  al)  wafieSf  €pinmoa$»  and  other  barren 
patches  of  ground  that  have,  ever  fince  the 
creation*  been  allowed  to  produce  the  plants 
that  naturally  fpring  up  upon  them,  maft 
be  confiantly  improving,  and  becoming 
gradually  richer  and  richer  every  day.-* 
A  circumftance  that,  I  believe,  no  mania 
his  fober  fenfes  will  take  upon  him  ierioufiy 
Co  affirm« 

But  that  thefe,  in  many  cafes,  not  only 
do  not  improve,  but  a&ually  grow  worfe 
and'  worfe,  if  certain  plants  ar^  flowed  to 
grow  upon  them,  feems  to  ,be  pret;ty  evi<« 
dent  from  the  prefent  ftate  of  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  that  were  defert^ .  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  in  confequence 

4 

of  a  fevere  famine  that  then  prevailed  in 
the  land»  and  havte  been  allowed  to  remain 
uncultivated  ever  fince ;  in  coniequence  of 
which  they  have  become  gntduflly  covered 
with  heath,  and  not  only  afford;  very  little 

graft  for  pafture}  but  jt^yi^beopme  in  i  great 

meafure 
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ineafure  unfit  for  bearing  corn  of  arty  fort. 
i-^For,  wherever  hiiath  abounds,  thefre  is 
generated,  by  the  rotting  of  the  leaves  and' 
roots  of  this  plant,  a  peculiar  kind  of  black 
earth,  that  is  not  onljr  of  itfelf  fterili  but  has 
alfo  a  powerful  tendency  to  render  any  foil 

with  wliich  it  may  be  miked  unfertile;  info- 
much,  that  the  mbft  efFe£tual  way  to  im-» 

p|tiVe   groUod  upoii  which  this  plant  has 
grown*  -  is  to  bury  that  earth  entirely  by 

trenching,*  which,  on  iotiany  other  occ^fions^ 

Would  be  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  *.— ^ 

.  Vol.  IL  Ec  Now> 

, .  .  '  \  t  . 

*  .'rtitiestdcr  is  defined  to  attend  tb  this  diftiric- 
tiqn.r^If  be  is  an  mba1>itant  l>f  a  rich  l:om  couiftry, 
he  will  be  convinoedi  froin  experieoce,  chat  trenqhing 
coxn-grpund  is  in  general  hurtfiil.— If  h<f  liye§  in  a, 
banqn  moorifh  country,  he  will  as  jaaturany  be.iacli- 
ned  to  beliey^  th^t  trenching  is  almbft  in  ail  caics  a 
Capital  iinptoTement.-^^ught  not  this  to  teach  far- 
mers, who  have  beeii  confined  to  one  diftridl,  to  be  .. 
cautious  bow  they  criticife^  with  con  tern  ptuqus  rffpe-  ; 
rxty,  the  general  conduft  of  thofe  of  ahothcr  diAnfti 

•*     ;  J  pot 
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No^y,  a$i  ic  feem?  tp  be  pr,ettyic«r^aiQ^thai(; 
this  plaptt  naturally/  tqq^^^  to*  4^riQra(;<^'thd. 

roit 

potteitirig  a*  foil  of  a  different  nature,  or  in  a  different 
(bate  from  their  own  ?    I*  hardly  know  a  more  help- 
left  creature,  or  ope.wbo.wQiAld:defery<e.iiiate^.tabe. 
pitied,  than,  a  me;'e.  pjcaAical  farmer,  wt^p  {^ould 
move,  from  a  rich  highly,  improved  foil,  in,  a  good 
climate,  to  poflefs  a  farm  in  an  Unimproved  countryi 
where  the  foil  and  climate  were  .naturally  bad,  ancf* 
m^urea  without,  bis  jea£h.r^If(this  laft  oUeriratioii . 
be  well  fpunded,  ought  it  not.  to  m^ke^u^  eni^ftaii^.^a. 
doubt,  if  thf  prafiice  lately  introduced  into  fon^e.  of 
the  unimproved  parts  of  Scotland,  of  gentlemen  fend- 
ing their  fons  to  the  ifioft  improved  counties*  in  Eng-^ 
land,  to  learn  the  pra£lice  of  agriculture,  will  be  at-^ 
tended  with  all  the  beneficial  confequences  that  are 

V 

at  .fir  ft  expeAedto  arife  from  it?-^In  an  unimproved 
ceuntry,  a' farmer  has  numberlefs  difiieUlties  to  en-^ 
counter  that  are  not  known  or  dreamed  of  in^ncf 
where  agriculture  has  been  long  pra£iifed  with  fuc«' 
cefs.— -And  is  it  in  the  lap  of  eafe,  and  in  the  midft 
of  iabundaUce,  thatx)ne  learns  bcft  torfuffer  hardfliipt 
with  fortitude,  and  overcome  difBDculties  by  perieve- 
ranee  ?  Is  it  within  the  walls  of  a  garrifon  that  a  ge* 
neral  may  beft  learn  the  art  of  war?   or,  is:Jt  not 

rather 
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foil  upon  which  it  grofws,    What  proof  liave 
we  th^t  th^re  i$  no  other  platit  that  may  be 

pof-» 

« 

•rather  in  the  field,  Where  dtingers  furroufld  him  on 
'every  hand,  While  oppofed  by  a  vrgilaht  and  adive 
commander,  that'be  lekrns  that  ntuch  prized  art  of 
deftrufkion  ?-^It  is  neatly  the  feme  with  a  farmer  in 
•an  tininiprt)Vcd  coifntry.—'He  is  furroiinBed  ^ith'fo 
many  diffictiitres— irficrts  inrhh  fuch  powerful  inter- 
-mptiofts  at  every  ftepi^—afnd  fnuft  prdcced  fo  flowly 
and  cairdoirily  in  {ill  his  tperatiofis,  as  would  totally 
overcome  the  ^irit<?f  one  who  had  beefi  kccuftomed 
\  16  live  in  a  happier  fituation#-^f  one  hopes  to  praftife 
farming  in  thefe  citc^mftandes',  "^ith  ,tfte  CmMtd  pro- 
^(^'offticcef8,he  indft  riotonly  hcpofleffed  of  aTagaci- 
ous  penetration  in  diftinguifhing  tjrrth  ^ecrfidii  the  Yia-? 
"jure  of  the  differtnt  foil9  he  ihay  mm  with,  'aAd  the 
croips  that  each  of  thefe  win  heft  carry,  biit  a  folidfty 
of  judgment)  dnd  ab  unhiifled  iVri*^artIifity  of  mind, 
that  m^y  enable  him  to  vary  Ms  practice  fo  as  to  fuit 
the  nature  of  diat  foil,  aiid  ihaVe  it  ^toduce  perhaps 
%he  ottly  crop  th'a't  it  h  fitted  to  rear  ;:-:-A  fpeties  of 
knowledge  that  inuft  be  felf-taught— as  neither  the 
expericiice  of  hi's  atttcftbrs- — his  neighbours— ^hor  the 
|>e|l  larmcra  in  another  fituation)  c^h  arail  h^m  akly 

tbing. 
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poffeffed   of  a  fimilar  deftrudtivc  quality? 
-rAnd,  as  it  is  founds  that,  in  maay  part$ 

of 

I 

thing.*^He  muft  likewife  be  pofleiTed  of  a  coolnefaof 
temper  that  is  not  apt  to  be  (lartled  at  meeting  witl\ 
unforefeen  obftru^lionSj*  and  an  obftiqatp  induilry  that 
perfifts  till  thefe  are  oyercomey  howerer  great  and 
numerous  they  may  be — a  yerfatility  of  geniuis, 
fitted  to  adapt  itfelf  at  oiice  to  the  circumdances  that 
may  occurj  fo  as  tp  feize  every  advantage,  that  fortune 
may  thrpw  in  hi^  way — a  patient  forbearance,  and 
yigilant  forefight,  that  may  perceive  difficulties  a^  a 
diftance,  fo  as  \o  guard  againft  them,  before  they 
come  t;o  prcfs  with  irrcfiftible  power  •,— rand  a  mode^ 
ration  in  his  defireS|  that  c<|n  b?  Contented  with 
little  on  all  pccafipns. 

With  all  thefe  qualities,  a  Qia^,.in  many  fituations, 
may  be  reckoned  fortunate,  if,  after  a  long  life  fpe.nt 
in  the  mpft  vigorous  exertions,  and  perfeyering  indu- 
^ry,  he  can  bring  his  fields  into  fuch  order,  a9  barely 
to  admit  of  beginning  to  intrpducct  fonfie  of  thafe 
modes  of  culture  that  were  fully  eftabli(hed  in  the 
improved  di(lri£t,  whict|  was  propofed  as  a  model  to 
him  in  his  early  years.  Is  it  prpper  tQ  fend  a  young 
man  whp  bas  fuch  a  rugged  fcene  to  e^couj^ter,  to 

the 
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of  the  country  where  the  foiV  is-natufttUy  un- 
fertile, the  graft,-  in  a  few  ycsirs  after  the 

eeld 

■       •    > 

the  fmooth  and  fertile  fields  of  plenty  ?— Is  it  fit  to 
infpire  his  youthful  mind  with  a  tafte  of  thofe  fweetsi 
that  he  is  doomed  never  to  enjoy  ? — 1$  it  wife  to  fend 
one  to  learn  to  overcpme  difficult ies,  to  a  place  w.here 
pqne  of  thefe  difficulties  ever  occur  ? — Is  not  fuch  a 
plan  apt  to  ipfpire  the  youthful  mind  with  a  vain  and 
prefumptuous.  coiifidence  of  fu^cefsj  that  ^is  in  dan- 
ge)f  of  making  it  engage  in  chimerical  plans  of  im- 
provement that  can  njeyer  be  rcalifed — which  end  in 
difappointraent  and  chagrii^— perhaps  in  utter  ruii^ 

gnd  mifery  ? 

I  haye  been  induced  to  delineate  this  faithful  pic- 
ture, from  Jiaving  feen  it  too  fatally  rcalifed  in  more 
inftances    thap  o^ie  i-r-and   from    having    obferved 

4  I  h 

|hat  fome  writers  of  late  have  exerted  themfelves-  to 
the  utmoft,  to.  endeavour  to  promote  fuch  chimerical 
.  prpjeds — Jt  is  painfuJto  fee  individuals  hurt  by  im- 
proper,  ideas  getting  poiTeffion  of  their  mind — but 
it  is  ftill  more  painful,  to  fee  a  whole  nation  labour- 
.  Jng  under  inconveniencics  that  are  produced  by  this 
and  not  endeavour  to  remove  them.«i— Thou- 

fand$ 
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^Id  has  boen  allowed  to  reiiiaiQ  frntilkd, 
becones  gradpaify^nore  feanty  ttenlt  wm  ; 

and 

faiids  in  ^cotb|id  lire  at  this  knomcat  groahing  in 
gnifery,  in  a  great  tneaftireirom  this  cai^ie. 

Thoie  who  liave  been  accttftomed  to  liye  in  the 
regions  of  plepty«-M>f  ind^ftfy  ai^  knowledge-^who 
have  -been  ufed  to  fee^ondant  crc^s  waving  in  Idxu- 
fiance  on  their  fields— ^bo  look  with  troptempt  on 
ike  unikilfiilneft,  #nd  laifgb  at  what  they  d^eth  ihe 
(puny  ftCtempts  Ht  iinprdf? ement  of  thofe  who  lite  in 
barren  toimtriesi  will  no  dotilbt  accnfe  me  of  ^rrgu* 

dke,  ftoiild  I  give  it  as  my  djpinion,  that,  wich  half 
the  genius-^half  the  application  aiid  htdnftry— « 
half  cht  knonricdge-^half  the  money*— -and  one 
fenth  of  the  time,*  a  farmer  ^ho  lives  in  a  rich  cpun^ 
try,  already  forward  i)a  cnlturei  may  bring  all  his 
•fields  into  fucb  order  as  to  c^ry  onions,  or  atiyptfaer 
giardctt-crop,  before  one  i^ho,  in  certain  circdmifam- 
f  es»  lu^dartake^  to  improve  barren  sdid  anccdtivatbd 
^Qund,  Will  be  able  to  faring  it  to  Ix^r  tolerable 
crops  of  any  kind  of  corn  or  graftt^^^Yet,  if  I  can 
truft  to  my  own  moft  attentive  obfervation  and  ei^- 


aii4  t]|ft&tlie^ld8.ar6  not  rendered  more  fit 
for.  prodqcing  corn,  by  being  allowed  to  re- 
main a^  long  time^  in  that  ftate  after  that  pe- 
riod, it  would  Teem  that  we  have  fufHcient- 
reaibn  to  conclude,  that  thofe  only  who  po(^ 

fefs  a  foil  naturally  fertile^  can  exped  that  it 
will  be  meliorated  merely  by  being  allbwed 

to^ 

L^  it  not, .  hQwever,  be  imaginqcli^tM  t  nueaii  t^ 
infinuate  that  a  farmer  can  g^in.no  advantage  by  tr^^f 
Veiling  into  a  country  where  there  are  more  improre- 
hients  thah  in  that  where  he  refides. — Nothing  can 
be  >farther.  from  iwy  intention*-^— I  would  only  wifli  tor 
inculcate  this  u(eftilm9xiniitliat  it  might  with  juftice 
be  applied  to  all  kinds,  of,  tfavelHng^^^That.  it  is  not 
the  young  and  inexperienced  tvho  can  be  properly, 
inftruded  by  this  means — biit  thofe  who  have  alrea^ 
dymade  fome  progrefs  in  thofe  arts  or  fciences  that 
thcy.wiib.tcvbe  inftruded  in-^whof^  experience  has 
taught  them  caution)  aiid.  wbofe.  habit  of  attention  . 
has  enabled,, them  to  feleft  witb  judgnient,  aud. adopt 
with  a  wife  difcrimination,  fuch  particulars  only  as 
they  know  can  be  applied  to  I^their  own  particular 
purpofes — ^and  reje&ing  the  others  as  ufelefs  or  per« 
nicioust 
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as  nature  may  afford,  rather  ftucjy  to  im-? 
prove  thpfe  that  arc  injlifferent,  hj  endc{\T? 

vourin^ 

cp)4  freczea  thefe  t;en4er  ^r^^tures  t^  deatb  \  on 
ip^hich  account  this  b  thoujkf  tQ  t>^  bf  faf  die  moft 
pi:ppitipus  feajfqp. 

But  the  experienced  natufgliil,  wbo  h9S  ftmUisil  ^ 
oeconomy  of  this  littU  pfppU  knows  thai,  at  that  fea- 
fon  of  the  ye^rt  they  have  retired  fo  far  beiqw  di« 
iurf9cr»  as  \p  be  ii^  no  danger  of  being  difturbed  by 
xSlxtk  operations  \  a|id  have  dicir  houfes  too  ive]i  fe« 
i:iiredy  ^o  be  nauch  incommoded  by  the  removal  o( 
Itbeir  luUs*  vbi^b  at  that  tiifie  are  of  no  fprt  of  ufe  tq 

A  very  fc^  of  them  ipdeed  may  be  fcorched  by 
burning  the  hiljs,  if  tliat  is  long  delayed  in  the 
fpHng  ;-^but,  as  this  is  an  active  animal,  and  can 
fuddeiUy  retreat  £com,  dafiger  to  its  inmoft  re^efles, 
where  it  cannot  be  iiicommoded  by  the  heat  of 
the  fires  upon  the  f^rfaee^  fmall  is  the  bene- 
fit produced  by  this  operation.  The  fires  are  no  foon«- 
er  extinguiihed,  than  they  begin  their  labours  a-frefli 
with  redoubled  affiduityi  and  thus  fnifirate  the  aim 
of  the  improver. 

Thus. 
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Voutiitg  to  obtain    a    knowledge  of  fuch 
plants  as  might  aflFdrd  the  moft  valuable  pa«- 

fiure^ 

Thus,  It  apt^eard  that  the  fesifon:  ufu^Uy  ehofen  for 
performing  this  .operation  is  the  moft  unpropitioud. 
If  ever  they  are  to  be  deftroyed  by  cutting  up  the. 
Bilh,  th^  op«f aricfrt  muft  ht  performed  in  fummer^ 
^h^tiie  bills  afetlldrpflaee  of  abode,  ahdwbetiniaiiy 
of  tb^m  tiiud  be  deftroy^d  by  this  operation.— ^BUt^ 
as  they  are  Co  iiumerbus,  many  mtift  even  then  make 
their  retreat  tO  the  bottom  of  their  holes,  and  be  pre- 
fCTved.— -If  this  operation,  ho^cYeri  was  performed 
about  tbe  end  of  }trMe,  tft  hcgthtnng  bt  July*,  •wbeir 
tbc  yocmg  ofchisr  afifsSai  arr  in  their  Termrcuiar  and 
aarelia  ftate,  and  hear  the  furface^  the  gieateft  part 
of  thefe  ybung  ones  woiild  bp  deftroyed; — which 
would bedoihgjfomething* — But,  when  it  is  con (i def- 
ied that  thts!  creatute  muMpfies  fo  faft, — ^thatfom^of 
fhe  Teratilelte  and  aimlRis  wotrM  be  faved  by  the  afi-' 
dttous  care  of  the  wotking  ants }  and  tha^^  oftheii- 
Ting  ants,  peibaps  not  one  hundredth  part  could  be 
by  this  means  deftroyed,  it  will  be  allowed  that 
even  >this  bpe^ation,  eipehfive  as  it  muil  appear  to  be,, 
is  only  a  iligbt  palliative  at  beft  jr^and  that  no  cfFec* 
ttial  cure  remains  fo  advUeable^  as  ploughing  the 

field 
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fture,  and  cultivating  thefe  with  affiduity  and 

i 

care. 

The  inattention  of  the  improving  farmers 
,  in  Great  Britain  to.  this  fubjedl  has  been  truly 
amazing. — But  it  is  hoped  the  attempt  that 
has  been  made  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Stilling-- 
fleet,  will  be  in  time  attended  with  the  defi- 
rable  eflFe<3:  of  turning  their  attention  to  a 
fubjed:  of  fuch  great  importance ;  with  re- 
gard to  which  they  will  then  doubtlefs  make 
many  valuable  improvements. — It  is,  howe- 
ver, to  be  feared,  that,  till  fome  attempt 
fhall  be  made  to  afcertain  the  particular  qua- 
lities and  peculiarities,  of  the  diflFerent  kinds 
of  grafles,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  firft  and 
following  Dilquifitions  in  thi$  Effay,  the  pu- 
blic will  be  often  impofed  upon  by  fpecious 
accounts  of  new  grafles,  which  may  be  really 

field  up,— or  fpreading  a  ftrearm  of  water  over  the 
furface  of  It ;  which  will  in  all  cafes  defiroy  them 
moft  effeflinilly. 
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poITefled  of  few  valuable  -qualities,  and  may 
very  much  tend  to  difcourage  the  inquirer* 
—This  ought  not,  however,  to  prevent  fuch 
as  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
any  obfervations  on  this  fubjeO;,  from  com-^ 
municating  them  to  the  public,  as  they  may 
always  be  of  forae  ufe  in  helping  to  aug* 
ment,  in  a  fmall  degree,  the  general  ilock 
of  knowledge. 

For  this  reafon,  I  fcruple  not  to  commu- 
nicate the  following  remarks  relating  to 
this  fubjedt  that  have  occurred  to  myfelf. — » 
At  the  fame  time,  I  beg  leave  to  caution  the 
feader,  as  well  with  regard  to  myfelf  as 
every  other  perfon  who  may  write  on  this 
fubjeft,  to  attend  to  what  is  faid  with  fome 

a  I 

degree  of  diflSdence ;  and  not  at  once  to  in- 
dulge, without  reftraint,  the  pleafing  ideas 
that  may  prefent  themfelves  to  his  imagi- 
nation on  perufing  thefe  accounts.-'— For, 
although  the  writer  may  be  as  ingenuous 
M  poffible,  yet  the  mind  is  fo  apt  to  be  hur- 
ried 


/ 
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rifld  formird  v^iA  t(h  iriukth  pfecipitarncy 
whdo  it  coatemplafcs  pro(|)eds  of  this'  fort^ 
that  a  h  nent  tt>  impcfffible  he  fhotrld  avoicf 
failtrtg  into  fame  mtftakesTi  thaft  time  and  i 
more  enlarged  experience  will  iftefwardsT 
difcover  and  eorreflr. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  wrt6  much  to  be' 
wifhed  that  both  the-  writer  and  reader  wouM 
ftrenuoufly  endeavour  to  difcover  what  are 
the  partitutar  purpofes  for  Which  any  end 
phint  could  be  deemed  vahiabFe,  andf  in  whit 
refpcd:8  it  might  be  looked  upori  as  of  nfa" 
talue  at  all^^^Far,  as  thei^  is  no  plant  that 
caitt  be  alike  uikit\  on  all  occafmns,  if  Wtf 
lofcfigii!^  of  thi^  moft  neccffary  di1lin€l?ioo, 
it  may  often  happen,  that  we  may  aitettipff 
to  r€a#  »  particular  plant  for  pnrpolcs^  that 
it  never  was  fitted  to  anfwer  ;  and  oor  waift ' 
of  fuccefs  in  thefe  trials  may  make  it  be  ett- 
tircly  remedied,  even  in  cafe»  foe  which  it 
was  extremely  proper. 

Biif 


^  I 


Bwt  this  wc  jway  rather  wUh  for  fhaa 

|iQpc  to  fee  faithfully  put  in  pradice*    For 

th^  humsin  m|ad  i$  fo  apt  lo  be  dazzled  wUh 

povelty,  that,  when  a  ne?^  phwit  is  introdiH 

iced  into  agricujti^re,  lil^e  a  new  difcovere4 

mineral- well^   it   is  cried  up  a^  poQeflk^ 

every  valuable  quality.— r|L very  oqe  is  ^ger 

JO  experience  its  falutary  virtue^.-^It  is  ap- 

plied  in  all  ^afas,  and  to  all  conflitutiom* 

Bpt, .  as  foon  as  the  ragp  for  novelty  is  iuh^ 

fided,  eifperienc?  foon  fatisfies  fhe  greateft 

partof  thofe  who  have  tried  it,  Uiat  fhey 

have  received  no  benefit  from  it;  on  whick 

account  it  is  cjried  down  as  pqffefling  uq 

virtues  at  all,  aijfd  becomes  entirely  mfgledr 

ed,   except  by  the  few  whofe  difeafes  it  vfs^ 

fitted  to  relieve,  who,  in  humble  obfcurity* 

reap  the  benefits  thereof;  and,  after  a  courfip 

of  many  years,  perhs^ps  recommend  it  to  the 

public  notice  for  thofe  real  (]^ualities  alone 

|hat  it  indeed  pofleflfes. 

Such 
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Such  has  been  evidently  the  cafe  with  rc^ 
gard  to  fome  plants  that  have  been  of  late 
recommended  to  the  aittention  of  the  public 

in  too  fanguine  a  manner.  And  fuch  I  doubt 
not  may  be  the  cafe  with  fome  of  thofe  that 
I  here  take  notice  of,  although  I  have,  at 
leaft,  endeavoured  to  guard  ^gainft  it. 

Rye-grafs  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our 
fields,  and  it  is  now,  in  general,  very  well 
known  to  be  but  a  very  indifferent  grafs  for 
pafture,  on  account  of  the  tendency  it  has 
to  fend  out  numerous  feed-ftalks  very  early 
in  the  feafon,  after  which  no  animal  will 
tafle  it ;  fo  that,  unlefs  it  be  for  a  very  ftiort 
while  in  the  fpring,  when  the  leaves  are  ten- 
der and  fucculent,  it  is  no  lonj^er  fit  for  p^- 
fturage  ; — the  (talks,  after  the  month  of 
May,  becoming  withered ;  fo  that,  atter  that 

period,  the  field  is  ulually  covered  entirely 
with  thefe  dead  ftalks,  and  remains  during 

« 

the  remainder  of  the  feafon  with  very  few 
iicas  of  vegetation  of  any  iort.     It  is  more- 

ov?ir 


i  /'■' 


./^^.  '-'Tr'-'-  '^'^    ..w,o 
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over  but  a  ihpit-Iived  grar&»  ufually  dying 
out  eatirely  in  fiye  or  fix  years.    On  botli 

wkich  accounts  it  ia  hj  no  means  to  be  ^ 
recx>mmended»  tn  general,  as  a  proper  gra& 

V 

for  pafturage. 

All  grafies  that  run.  chiefly  to  feed-ftatks 
would  feem  to  be^  £3r  the  fame  reafons, 
improper  for  that  purpofe ;  fo  that  our  re- 
fearches  ought  to  be  dire&ed  prifncipally  to 
dtGbover  foch  grai&s  as  run  chiefly  to  leaves^ 
and  produce  but  few  flower-ftalks. 

It  was  this  quality  that  firfl  recomixieiK^ 
ed  the  purple  fe&me-graTs  to  the  notice  of 
the  Writer  of  this  May,  and  induced  hkifk 
tc^  try  £bme  esqperimoits  with  regai»3>  to 
if. 

Botiiniyfta  will  readily  know  this  piant.*^ 
B^h^  f4>r  the  fktis£a&ioa  of  the  hxtacVf  it 
Will  not  he  impffdper  to  obferve,  that  at- 
thou^  this  grafk  i&  very  often  fbisnd  in  oKl 
p9fti)res»  jet^  1^  it  has  but  few  fii^wer^fltaUtt, 
«j^  as  it  ifi  eat  greedily  by  all  domeflk  ani- 
;    Vo^,.  II,  Gg  mals, 


i^ 


'•9^1 


i*<^#i*W^f^^^*lWp 
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mals,  thefe  are  feldom  fufFered  to  appear, 
io  that  it  ufually  remains  there  unperceived. 
But  it  fe;ems  to  be  better  able  to  etidure  the 
peculiar  acrimony  of  the  dung  of  dogs  than 
almoil  any  other  plant ;  and  is,  therefore, 
often  to  be  met  with  in  dog-hills,  as  I  call 
the  little  hills  by  road-fides,  where  dogs 
ufually  pifs  and  dung ;  and  as  it  is  allowed 
to  grow  there  uqdifturbcd,  the  farmer  may 
laave  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  plant, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  its  appear- 
ance. 

The  leaves  are  long  and  fmall,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  roundifli,  fomething  like  a  wire. 
Put,  upon  examination,  they  are  found  not 
to  be  tubulated,  like  a  reed  or  rufli;  the 
fides  of  the  leaf  being  only  folded  together 
from  the  middle  rib,  exadtly  like  the  ftrong 
fcent-grafs  upon  the  fea  fhore,— The  flower- 
,||alk  is  tall,  and  branches  out  in  the  head, 
a  little  refembling  the  wild  oat;  only  the 
grains  are  much  fmaller,  axid  the  ear  do6s 


h-l!. 
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not  fpread  full  open,  but  lies  bending  a  little 
to  one  fide.— -The  ftalks  are  often  fpotted 
with  reddifti  freckles,  and  the  top  of  the 
roots  arje  ufually  tinged  with  the  fame  co- 
lour ;  from  whence  it  has  probably  obtained 
its  diftinftive  name  of  Feftuca  rubra^  or  red 
(purple)  fefcue. 

It  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  old  garden-^ 
walks ;  and,  as  its  leaves  advance  very 
quickly  after  cutting,  it  may  ufually  be  dif- 
covered  above  the  other  grafles  about  a  week 
or  fortnight  after  the  walks  are  cut. — Nor  do 
they  feem  only  to  advance  at  one  fcafon, 
and  then  ftop  and  decay  like  the  rye-grafs^ 
but  continue  to  advance  during  the  whole 
of  the  fummer,  even  where  they  are  not 
cut,  fo  that  they  fometimes  attain  a  very 
great  length.  Laft  feafon,  j  774, 1  meafured 
a  leaf  of  this  grafs  that  fprung  up  in  a  ne- 
gled:ed  corner,  which  was  four  feet  and  four 
inches  in  length,  although  not  thicker  thaa 
9k  fmall  wire. — It  is  unneceiTary  to  add,  that 

thefe 
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thefe  leaves  naturally  tratil  upon  the  ground, 
unlefs  where  they  meet  vrith  fome  accidental 
fiipport ;  and  that  if  any  quantity  of  it  h 
fuffercd  to  grow  for  a  whole  feafon  without 
being  cat  dowii  or  cut,  the  roots  of  the 
leaves  are  almoft  rotted  by  the  overfhading 
of  the  tops  of  the  other  leaves  before  the 
end  of  the  feafon. 

This  is  the  appearance  and  condition  of 
the  plant  when  in  its  native  lituatidn  j  as  it 
is  feldom  difcovered  but  in  pretty  old  pa- 
ftures, — And  as  it  in  that  ftate  carries  only 
a  very  few  feed  ftalks,  it  was  with  fomfe 
difficulty  that  I  could  colleft  a  fmall  hand- 
ful of  the  feed,  which  I  carefully  fowed  in 
a  fmall  patch  of  garden-mold,  to  try  if  it 
could  be  eafily  cultivated. — It  came  tip  s^ 
quickly  as  any  other  kinjd  of  grafs,  but  was 
at  firft  as  fmall  as  hairs  ; — the  leaves,  how- 
ever, advai^d  a-pace,  and  were,  before 
autumn,  when  the  grain  with  which  they 
|iad  been  fowed  was  cut  down,  about  fixteen 

or 
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or  eighteen  inches  in  length;  but,  having 
been  fo wed  very  thin,  it  was  neceflary  tp^ 
pick  out  fome  other  kinds  of  grafs  that 
came  up  amongft  it,  left  it  might  have  been 
choaked  by  them*— ^Early  next  fpring  it 
advanced  with  prodigious  vigour,  and  tH^ 
tufts  that  were  formed  from  cvefy  feed  be- 
came  exceeding  large,  fo  that  it  quickly  fil- 
led the  whole  ground,  iJat  now  the  leaf  es 
were  almoft  as  broad  as  thofe  of  comfhM 
rye-grafsi  and  the  tv^o  fides  only  inclined 
a  little  towards  <Jne  anothei'  from  the  mid- 
rib, without  any  appearance  of  roundnefs.— » 
In  due  time  a  great  many  feed-flalks  fprung 
out,  which  attained  very  nearly  to  the  height 
6^  four  feet,  and  produced  feeds  in  abun- 
dance, which  may  be  as  eafily  faved  as  thole 
of  common  rye-grafs. 

The  prodigious  difference  between  the 
appearance  df  this  plant  in  its  native  and 


I' t 


cultivated  ftate  amazed  me ; — but  it  was 
with  a  good  'deal  of  latisfa^ioQ  that  I  found 

that 
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that  there  would  be  no  difficuhy  in  pro- 
cui:ing  feeds  from  it,  which  I  had  much 
doubted  of  at  firft.  It  would  feem  that  na- 
ture hath  endowed  this  plant  with  a  ftrong 
generative  power  during  its  youth,  which  it 
gradually  lofes  as  it  advances  in  age,  (for 
the  difference  perceived  in  this  cafe  could 
not  be  attributed  to  the  richnefs  of  the  fpil); 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  old, 
the  leaves  advanced  with  an*  additional  vi- 
gour,  in  proportion  to  thq  declining  ftrength 
of  the  flower-ftalks.     For  the  leaves  of  the 

V  .  W  ..." 

young  plant  feldom  exceed  two  feet,  where- 
as numbers  of  the  old  leaves  were  near  four 
feet  in  length. 

From  thefe  peculiarities  in  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  it  would  feem  to  promife  to  be  of 
great  ufe  to  the  farmer,  as  he  could  reap 
from  a  field  of  it,  for  the  firft  two  or  three 
years,  as  great  a  weight  of  hay  as  he  could 
obtain  from  any  of  the  culmiferous  grafles; 
and  if  he  meant  afterwards  to  pafture  it,  he 

would 
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would  fufFcr  no  inconvcniencies  from  the 
flower-flalks  ;  and  the  fucculent  leaves  that 
continue  to  vegetate  with  vigour  during  the 
whole  futnmer,  would  at  all  times  furnilh 
his  cattle  with  abundance  of  wholefome 
food.  It  has  alfo  been  already  remarkedi 
that  this  grafs  rifes  as  early  in  the  fpring 
as  rye-grafs,  and  continues  green  for  thd 
greateft  part  of  winter,  which  the  other  does 
not. — It  is  moreover  an  abiding  plant,  as  it 
feems  never  to  wear  out  of  the  ground 
where  it  has  been  once  eftabliflied.  On  all. 
which  accounts,  k  appears  to  me  highly 
to  merit  the  attention  of  the  farmer ;  and 
well  deferves  to  have  its  feveral  qualities, 
and  the  culture  that  beft  agrees  with.it, 

» 

*afcertained  by  accurate  experiments. 

I  have  likewife  taken  fome  notice,  on  a 

former  occafion,  of  another  kind  of  native 
grafs  of  this  country  that  has  a  juft  claim  to 

a  more  particular  fliare  of  the  farmer's  at- 
fention  than  if  has  ever  yet  obtained  among 

us. 
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iWi^  viz.  the  £beep$  fefcue-grafs,  {Fiffiucawi^ 
pa)  fp  much  praifed  by  the  jS^wediih  nalwa-^ 
l^ls  for  its  fingula^F  value  as  a  pafture^grafs 
for  iheep;  thisi  s^nkQal  beicig  reprefented  as 
fpii^kr  of  it  thaa  of  any  other  grafe^  and- 
fattening  upon  it  more  quickly  than  oi)  any 
other  kind  of  food  whatever.  And,  indeed^ 
the  general  app^rance  of  the  plants  sind  its 
geo^ljaj?  manjie/  of  growtl»,  fcem  very 
fp]i;i/ch  to  favour  the  accounts  that  they  have 
l^iveu  us  of  it. 

'X]fia  plAnli  i$,of  the  fame  fanxily  with  the 
fojirmerv  and,  agrees  with  it;  in  feveral  re- 
jfpcasj,  althpugh  they  may  b/e  ^^^7  diftin- 
gv^Uhed  from  OQe  anothev.-~Its  leavesi,  like 
t^e  former  in  its  natural^  QfAt^  aje  always 
roundedy  but  Qiuch  faialler  j  being  little  big^* 
.g^r  than  large  hpFferh^irsy  pt;  {wifies  briftles> 
a^j^d.  feldom  esuteed  fix  or  (even,  inches  ia 
leogt^i.,  Bpt  thefe  fpring  out  of  the  root  ia 
tuftii.  fo.  clofe  upon,  one  anpjthei^;  that  they 
r^iembley  in  this  reipe^i  a  qlofk  h^ir-bi^uih 
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more  than  any  thing  elfe  that  I  know ;  fo 
that  it  would  feem  naturally  adapted  to 
form  that  thick  fhort  pile  of  grafs,  in  which 
iheep  are  well  known  chiefly  to  delight.— 
Its  flower-ftaiks  are  numerous,  and  fome- 
times  attain  the  height  of  two  feet ;  but  are 
more  ufaally  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
high.  - 

Upon  gathering  the  feeds  of  this  plant, 
and  fowing  them  as  the  former,  it  was 
found  that  they  fprung  up  as  quickly  as  any 
other  kind  of  grafs  ;  but  the  leaves  are  at 
firft  no  bigger  than  a  human  hair.—Froin 
each  feed  fprings  up  one  or  tv^o  of  thefe 
haiMike  filaments,  that  in  a  fhort  time  fend 
out  new  off-feis,  fo  as  quickly  to  for*  a  fort 
of  tttft»  which  grows  larger  and  larger  till 
It  at  kirgth  attains  a  very  farge  fire,  or  till 
all  the  intervals  are  dofed  Op  ;  and  then  it 
forms  the  clofeft  pile  of  grafs  that  it  is  pof- 
IJble  to  imagine—In  April  and  May  it 

^^^•«-  Hh  p,fl,,d 
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pu(hed  forth  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
flower-flalkS)  that  afForded  aii  immenfe 
quantity  of  hay ;  it  being  fo  clofe  through- 
,dut,  that  the  fcythe  could  fcarcely  penetrate 

it.     This  was  allowed  to  ftand  till  the  feeds 

*.       ■  ,  ■  .     *      .  • 

ripened  ;  but  the  bottom  of  the  ftalks  wer^ 
quite  blanched,  and  almoft  rotted  for  want 
of  air  before  that  period. 

This  was  the  appearance  that  it  made  tb^ 
firft  year  after  it  was  fbwed ;  But  I  have 

reafon  to  think,  that,  after  a  few  years,  k 

•     ■.,      •        <»         ••      »'• 

likewife  produces  fewer  feed-ftalks,  and  a 

-'(  ..>■         ..         ...  ., 

greater  quantity  of  leaves  than  at  firft.  But, 
however  that  niay  be,  it  i$  certain,  that  if 
thefe  are  eait  down  in  the  fpring,  it  does 
not,  like  rye-grafs,  perlift  iii  a  continued 
tendency  to  run  to  feed  y  but;  is  at  pnce  de* 
termiiied  to  pulh  forth  an  abqndance  of 
leaves,  without  almqft  ^ny  fialka  at  all,^. 

•i:      And 

■     • 
■ 

*  I>om  this  peculiarity  it  neceflarlly  happens,       . 
that,  if  fheep  are  allowed  to  pafture  on  this  grafs  in       I 

''  ■•/■••    •'     ••    •■•  ■•    "    ''''"'     '"       -^    'the 
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And  as  all  ddmfeftlc  animals^  bdt  more  efpe- 
tially  Uieep9  are  extremely  fond  of  this 
^rafs,  if  they  have  liberty  to  pafture  where 
It  grows,  they  bite  it  lo  clofe  as  never  to 
fufFer  almoft  a  flngle  feed-ftalk  to  efcape 
them  ;  fo  that  the  botanift  will  often  fearch 
in  vaiii  for  it  when  he  is  treading  upon  it 
with  his  feet.~The  beft  way  to  difcover  it 
m  any  pafture  is,  to  fearch  for  it  in  winter, 
when  the  tufts  of  it  may  be  eafily  diftin-^ 
guifhed  from  every  other  kind  of  grafs  by 
their  extraordmary  clofenefs,  arid  the  deep 
green  colour  of  the  leaves. 

It  feems  to  grow  in  almoft  any  foil,  al- 
though it  is  imagined,  that  it  would  flourifh 
beft  ill  a  light  fpungy  foil,  as  it  can  evident- 
ly  live  with  lefs  moifture  than  almoft  any 
tihci  kind  of  grafs  ;  being  often  feen  to  re- 

inaiQ 

fp/ing,  fe^  or  no  feeds  can  be  expeded  from  it  that' 

'  •        •      '     .  ■     '  •       . 

feafon :  Plants  intended  for  feed  ought,  therefore, 

to  be  preferred  carefully  from  cattle  or  ineep  in  the 

-i^ifitet  or  fpHn^. 
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main  in  the  fods  that  have  been  employed 
for  coping  ftone-dykes,  after  all  the  other 
graffes.  that  grew  5n  them  have  difappeared. 
It  IS  Kkewife  frequently  foiind  on  poor  bar- 
ren foils,  where  hardly  any  other  plant  can 
be  made  to  grow  at  all,  and  on  the  furface 
of  dry  worn  out  peat-mofs,  where  no  moi- 
fture  remains  fufiicient  to  fupport  any  other 
plant  whatever.~-But  in  neither  of  thefe  fi- 
tuations  does  it  thrive  ;  as  it  is  there  only  a 
weak  and  unfightly  plant,  very  unlike  what 
it  is  when  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
eftablilhed  upon  a  good  foil ;  although  it  i% 
feldomer  met  with  in  this  lad  than  in  the 
former. 

From  this  laft  circumftance  it  appears, 
that  thofe  who  imagine  that  a  plant  is  al- 
ways found  naturally  on  that  fbil  in  which 
it  mod  delights,  and  where  it  will  ^row  to 
the  utmoft  perfcSion,  may  be  very  often 
deceived;— as  fome  particular  circumftance 
relating  to  the  oeconomy  of  the  plant,  may 

prevent 
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prevent  it  from  being  able  to  eftablifb  itfelf 
in  the  foil  in  which  it  would  thrive  better 
than  any  where  elfe,  if  it  could  have  over- 
come thefc  obftacles  that  prevent  its  efta* 
bliflimcnt  there ; — and  that,  6n  the  contra-^ 
ry,  it  may  naturally  appear  on  other  lefs  fa- 
vourable foils,  merely  becaufe  it  does  not  in 
thefe  meet  with  the  fame  obftruftions  to 
prevent  its  eftablifhment  there.-^This,  I  am 
fatisfied,  is  exa<aiy  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
this  plant.     For,  as  its  firft  ihoots  are  ex- 
tremely weak,  it  is  then  eafily  furmounted 
by  almoft  every  other  kind  of  plant. — And 
as   the  feeds  of  other  kinds  of  grafs  that 
may  chance  to  be  lodged  in  a  rich  foil  rulh 
up  with  vigour,  and  foon  cover  the  whole 
futface  of  the  ground,  the  few  feeds  of  this 
*kin4  of  grafs  that  may  chance  to  be  carried 
into  thefe  fields,  arc  hardly  allowed  to  ve- 
getate before  they  are  entirely  fmothcrcd 
by  the  other  ftronger  graffes. 

But 


»     f-l 
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But  upon  Aich  barren  foils  as  are  unfif 

•  •  • 

to  rear  any  other  kinds  6f  grafs^  the  feeds  oi 
this  plsint  are  allowed  to  come  up,  add  the 
plants  to  grow  without  tneeting  with  the 
fame  obftrudioii ;  add  there  theV  eftablilh 
themfelves  from  this  caufe,  although  the  foil 
is  incapable  of  affording  tbedi  afterwards' 
that  abundant  noiirifhment  that  is  neceffary' 
to  rear  the  plant  to  ^erfedlion; 

I  chofe  to  remark  this  peculiarity  relating 
to  this  particular  kind  of  grafs,  not  only  to 
fatisfy  the  reader  of  the  neceffity  of  attend- 
ing to  many  feemingly  trifling  circuidftad- 
•  ■ 

CCS  relating  to  the  oeconomy  of  particular 
plants,  but  alfo  to  guard  againft  a  prejudice 
that  might  arife  in  the  minds  of  fome  people/ 
i^^ho  might  chance  tb  take  notice  of  thisf 
plant  in  the  fituatioh  that  I  have  now  de^ 
bribed*  Where,  finding  it  fo  unlike  that 
thriving  ftate  in  which  I  have  rcprcfented 

it  in  other  paflages  of  this  article,  they  might 
he  difpofed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I 

haVe 
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^ve  alledged*T-^ut,  if  they  would  fatisfy 
thetnfelves  in  this  refpeft,  let  them  either 
tranfplant  a  few  tufts  from  thefe  barrea  foil^ 
into  a  good  garden  mold,  or  fow  the  feeds 
there,  and  guard  againft  their  being  choaked 
V^ith  others,  and  they  will  foon  fee  how 
different  the  one  plant  is  frorat  the  other. 

From  this  fad  we  may  likewife  draw  the 
following  very  ufeful  corollary :— *That,  fee- 
ing it  is  fo  difficult  to  meet  with  a  good  rich 
'foil  in  fuph  circumftances  as  to  permit  thi^ 
plant  naturally  to  aftablifh  itfelf  in  it, — ^and 
feeing  we  have  very  great  reafon  to  imagine 
that  this  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  graffe« 
that  our  country  produces,  wc  have,  froii^ 

*  • 

this  fmgle  inftaQce,  the  cleareft  proof  that 
.  pould  be  wiftxcd  for  of  the  impoffibility  of 
pbtainiAg,  on  all  occafious,  the  fiueft  pa- 
fture,  by  allqwiRg  nature  to.  opcxate  without 
^ay  afliftance. — ^Heaven  has  endowed  mvi 
with  reafon,  that,  by  the  exercife  thereof  he 
jnay  promote  his  own  felicity  j  and  hath 

fubjedc^ 


V. 
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fubjefted  many  of  thofe  objeds  that  may 
minifter  to  bis  wants  to  particular  natural 
inconveniencies  that  it  is  in  his  power  to 
remove,  and  thus  render  them  more  emi- 
nently ufefal  to  him  j— of  which  this  may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  confpicuous  example. 
—-For,  by  faving  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  and 
fowing  them  in  fuiBcient  quantities  on  a 
rich  foil  properly  prepared,  the  great  num*- 
ber  of  plants  that  are  thus  eftabliihed  before 
the  feeds  of  others  can  be  brought  to  the 
field  and  made  to  vegetate,  efFe^ually  cover 
the  whole  furface,  and  exclude  the  admif- 
'fion  of  others ;  fo  that  we  may  thus  have 
a  full  crop  of  this  valuable  plant  upon  a 
foil  in  which  nature  could  hardly  ever  have 
eftablifhed  it,  and  in  which  alone  it  can 
ever  arrive  at  xIb  ultimate  perfection* 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  re- 

inark,  as  one  of  the  excellencies  of  this 

'  plant,  that  it  will  grow  upon  fuch  foils  as 

hardly  any  pih^v  good  kind  of  grafs  could 

live 


•  \ 


live  upon*  And  ilthough  the  farmer  can- 
hot  from  thefe  eitpe6t  a  crop  nearly  ci^al 
to  what  he  will  teap  from  his  richer  fields^ 
yet  it  is  no  final!  convenience  fdt"  •hiih'  t0 
have  a  plant  With  which  hd  can  jtt  Ollcc  co^ 
ver  his  moft  bdrrcn  fpots,  which,  i^ithout 
this  care,  might  hate  remained  bare  for 
tnany  yeafs. 

I  will  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  af-^ 
rtady  faid  about  the  pifliculif  prcSpefty  that 
this  plant  poCefffed  df  continuing  green  all 
winter,  nor  point  oiit  the  benefits  that  the 
farmer  may  ttip  from  this  valuable  quali« 
ty* — ^He  neid  not,  however,  exped  to  find 
any  verdure  iii  Winter  on  fuch  pliUita  al 
grow  iipfon  the  loofe  moffy  foil  above  men- 
tioned.  For,  as  the  ^oft  in  Winter  al^ayg 

hoves  up  the  furface  of  this  fblt,  the  riUots  of 
t&6  ^latit^  are'fb  lacerated  thereby,  as  td 
tfistke  ctrem  reiuiain  iot  fome  time  in  th< 
ifiring  to  all  appearance  dead.— Nor  will  he 
ohdA  perceiy<J  much  ir^rdate  ia' winteir  u^d 
Vol..  IL  I  i  thofc 
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thofe  pUivtt  that  grow  upoa  poor  hungry 
foils*  which  cannot  afford  abundant  nou- 
rilhment  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  ftate  of 
vegetation  at  all  times.— But  fuch  plants  as 
grow  on  earthen  dikes,  which  ufually  begin 
JO  yegjetate  with  vigour .  when  the  autumnal 
raina  come  oii*  for  the  moft  part  retain  their 
verdure  at  that  feafon  almoft,  as  well  as  if 
they,  w^re  jn  good  garden-mold. 

I  hawe  been  very  particular  with  regard  to 
this  pUnt }  becauft*  in  fo  far  as  my  bbfervii- 
tvons  have:yet  gone,  it  proraifee  on  many  ac- 
counts to  make  aiBoft  valuable  acquifition 
JO  the.  farmer ;  and,  therefore,  juftly  demands 
t  very  particular  ,ibare  of  his  attention.— 
Another  very   valuable  pafture-grafe  is 
what:l  would  call  the  vtornal  foft-grafs,— the 
meus  lanatuH  or  creeping  foft-grafs  of  Hud- 
fon jr-No  grafs  makes  a  more  beautiful  ap* 
j^arance  in  the  fpring  than'this  does.— The 
lively  .yerdfire  and  clofenefs  of  the  pile,  and 
the  ibftnef*  apd  fuccul?nt  ncl^aefs  of  the  K 
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cdnvdy  tlie  moft  ple^fing  idea  to'the  mind 
that  could 'be  defired  ;  and  feem  to  give  it  a 
juft  title  to  be  conlidered  as  one  of  the  moft 

valuable  kinds  of  meadpw-graiTe^  *. 

.1  ' »  .    . 

It  delights  fq  much  iti  mblfture,  that  it  is 
feldom  found  bii  dry  groun45  unlefs  the  foil 
is  exceeding  rich.-r-It  is  often  foi^nd  upon 
thofe  patches  near  fpriags,  over  which  the 
water  frequently  flows  j  and  may  be  eafily 
known  by  the  uncommon  foftaefs  and  ilic* 
9ulence  of  the  blade  j-7-the  lively  light  green- 
colour|of  the  leaves^,  and  the  matted  inter- 
texture  of  its  roots.  But,  nptwithftanding 
of  the  foftnefs  of  ^s  firft  leayesj-rrwhen  the 
feed-flalks  advance,  they  are  rough  to  ^he 
^ouch,  to  that  the  plaint  then  aflumes  a  very 

differ- 


*  1  do  not  hear  mean  to  iclaft  this  plant  arnong 
A^  P^  tf  ibe  of  -grafles,  which,  in  Bkigliih^  have 
fio  other  .ikame   but .  tneadfuw-grafs*-^ — ^It/is  onlf 

xneaot  to  fay,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  lund^ 

'  * '  • .  '  »  •  •     ■ .' 

^I^afc  that  natural]^  grow  in  our  nwadows^ 
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different  app^^r^ncp  froiii  yrh»t  ^e  jfpW 
have  expedied.-f^Thc  car  iskrancli«4  oijt  in* 
to  a  grcAt  number  of  finf  ^amifjcatiqn&  l^mciT 
what  like  the  oat,  but  infinit^lj  fma\lei;  i  ^i^ 
when  the  feedj  are  ripe,  th^y  are  |pyeJQf c4 
in  a  fqft  kind  of  m^fnbrane  tha^  makes  tbem 
adhere  to  the  ftajki  apd  to  ojie  another,  after 
they  are  feparatcd  from  it,  as  if  they  were 
intermixed  with  cobweb.---Some  of  thefc 
feeds  were  faved  and  fowed  by  themfelvesi 
which  came  up  extremely  well  ;— but,  on 
account  of  that  filamentous  membrane  that 
makes  them  adhere  to  one  another,  it  is  ex-^ 
tremely  difiicult  to  get  thepi  to  fpread  rea-^ 
dily  iri  fowjng  :  Anq,  as  the  feed  isfmaN,  and 
adheres  Very  clofely'  fo  the  ftalk,  it  is  difficult 
to  gjet  it  feparated  ffdm  thence.  *0n  both 
which  accounts,  it  feemed  to  me,  that  it 
^pul4  not  be  <!afy  to  cultivate  it  artifici^ly, 

clean  the  feeds  at  a  mo^raie  expetkce^  a  very 


friiari  quantity  of  thefe  wpuld  probacy  b? 

tuf. 
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fj#picn^  to  ftocka  rich  nif^oyr  wjth  it.  J^ 
althoueh  U  wei;e  fqy^ed  very  thin,  it  fprefids' 

'  .^  .     ,  •  •^>."«  •  •       •■  •       '  ■  t    ■■'  ■  ''     • 

fo  faft  by  1^  runninj^  root^, ,  as  T^ould  ifli  a, 
(hof t  tipe  ftpck  tbe  field  abundantly. 

Another  plant  th^t  J)r6n:i,ife||,  on  Ipm^  qc- 
cafions>  toi  apbrd  ^  yaluable  pafture-^grafs^  is 
the  bulbous  fo^taU-grafp  j-^the .  ^/o^^^fljrai 
hilbofus  of  Hvidfbn.— Its  IpaVes  are  broadi 
fpflj^  *n4  fucfujentj  and  fc^^^ 

to  the  tpucjv^    '^K^  |P":^?  ^^^^ 
bundance  from  a  ftrong,  firm,  matted  kin^ 

ofjrc^ot;  and  if  .th^  a^re  git  oyer  at  aiiy  tipie 
duriipg  fummer,,  ttcy/yery  quicls^y  advance 
again,  fo  as  to  get  above  almotf  all  the  ptKer 
kinds  of  graflifc8.~TKe  fefed-ftalj:"  is  loiig, 
and  very  ffroog,  being  between  four  and 
&VC  feet  High,  and  |S  crowned  :with  a  rounui 
bn^-like  foift  head,  which,  confifta  almoft 
^tirelj  of  i^j^ht  fcaly^^ke  %^^Bi^t,|JiJ5^ 
the  purple  f?i^cl^9,  it  fep^  Qut  hjjt  vs^iy  ff^ 
69?S er-%Jk8  L  fo.t^at  j^  crop  qf  it^Uowq^,  ji^ 
pome  to  feed,  auumes  but  a  viery  thin,'  ftrag- 

gling* 


V     f^  ■  •  •      «    » 
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r   _ 


glingi  and  unfightly  appearance.-^In  other 

<  .  •  ■  .      » 

refpedsi  it  much  refeoiblQs  the  whole  plaat' 

« 

lately  introduced  from.  Ameriqi,  tnown  hf 
the  name  of  TimQthy-graft,-^nIy,  its  leaves 
are  fofteri  and  of  a  darker  green-colour,^ 
and  the  bead  is  like  wife  foft  and  fcaly, .  in- 
ilead  (of  being  hard,  and,  in.  fdme  de|;ree^' 
prickly  ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  Timpthy-grafs. 
"tlie  feeds  alfo  are  exceediiigioft' and  chaffy, 

very  unlike  the  firm  round  feeds  of  Timo- 

*  ■  » • 

thy-grafs. 

\'  tt  feems  to  (teligbit  chiefly  in  a  moid  foil  y 
ajndi  thereforet  prbmifei^to  be  only  fit  for  a 
meadow-pafture-grafs.  The  miality  that  firl^ 
rtebmmended  it  to, my  notice*  was  the  unnu- 
fjaf  firmnefs  t^at  it6  matted  root9  gave  tq 
Ae  Turface  of  tTie  grounjii,  naturally  fqft  and 

xnoilii  m  which  it  grew  ;  wjuch  feenied  to 
{ifbmlfe  tmi  it  mijght  be  of  ufe  upon  fuch 
MVchlefly  in  prtventiri^  tliem  fro^^ 
#'ufch  ptiaciied'  fey'^the  feet  of  catdc  which\ 


•   ^  J 
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Aiay  pafture  upon :  them,*— ^o£^  foils  *.  .e-- 
fpecially  are  So.  much  hurt  by.  poachkig^  that 
any  thing  that  promifes  to  be.qf  ufe  in; pre* 
venting  it,  ^^fer ye&  to  bjc .  atjtenitipd  to. 

The  feeds  were  fowed  in  garden->iiioldi  vkd 
came  up  very  well  ;  but  I  havQ  not  yet.  ob^ 
tained  a  fufficlent  quantity  of  thefe  to  try 
how  St  would  anfwer  for  the  purp<^e  tfasLt  I 
had  chiefly  in  view  when  I: thought  of  cul'*- 
Uvating  it^  I  hare  remackod  jhat  the  flialks 
of  this  plant. are  extremely  tough  and  flexible 

when  made  into  hay>  fo  aa  to  be  better  fitted 
ibr  makings  ropes  for,  faftening  thatch  witbt 
than  any  other  plant  I  have  yet  feeo.  ^ 

If  toy  eiXperience  with  regard  to  Tiropthyr 
grafs  had  been  fufficiently  extenfive  as.  to  e^ 
nable  me  to  fpeak  of  its  qualities  with  c^^ 
tsunty,  I  would  ^have  here  eriumeratedtheoo^ 
^r^Buti  having  found  no  reafon^  fro?^  thQ  tri-> 


1     •   »T< 


'^^  By  mofiy  foils  is  here  meant  fuch  as  contain  turf 
or  peat.  The  trilh  would  call  thefe  bogs. 


ah  tiiSit  i  nijitte  of  it,  16  tUtiK  tUit  it  pcdmU 
M  t&iit  Gf-^^^eitMub-i  afid,  being 
ftiAm  ttikt  (hi  altefAidfi  df  iht  pubHe  Wii 
alreadydiredhd  «i»v«^rdtf  it/  I  }^  o(he^s  t6 
i^eiAtk  the  AthsSlxf  iHtp&timetKs'  Mih  rigatd 
t6  it.^^Actd  X  dblyl  ijbeiiittoti  it  Ymei  M  (bmd 
ttii^  havb  tl(«>ii|g^  ir  sn  ottxi^on. 
'  iFhe  great  nwadcrj^-gfftfei — tbt  Poii  ptO' 
tai^s  of  Hadfim^foeniartorappnMiHt  in  mkfty 
r^^isds  t(^  the'.  tdoKte  o&tfaef  purp)e^f«fette, 
vtnly  Ait  it8r!lcffvts<;9lre  broader/ aud  not  neflr 

firlong  I  ieidgitoBiif  about  a'^bad  of  fixteen 
iiUhtd  if  Aoiir  gt^iiteft  lefl^&r-^Like  it«  k 
produced  f<ni'ibd)f4^&6f^  dnd'  t^ny  iesve^ 
and  b'ttrl  i^difigf- plsihr<-^Bttf  T  hifiVii  not  yet 
^d-  2»  oppoitumty' of  trj^g  thd  eSUditr  of 
TflMtuf 6  tipeil' '  it'  (>-»liaving'  only  laved'  dK 
4;Rjdi;(if  icforthe  ^Tit'time  lift  ftwTon. 

fint  of  Hudfon,  feems  to  be  the  moft  valu- 
fible  grafs  of  any  of  this  genus.— Its  leaves 
are  nrin  and  fuccuTent)-— ojf  a  darl:  Saxon- 

green 


/,.4H. 
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green  colour  ;  and  grow  fo  clofe  upon  one 
another  as  to  form  the  richeft  pile  of  pafture- 
grafs. — ^The  flower-ftalks,  if  fuffered  to 
grow,  appear  in  fufEcient  quantities  ;  but  the 
growth  of  thefe  does  not  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  leaves  ;  both  advancing  together  du- 
ring the  whole  fummer,  and  when  the  ftalks 
fade,  the  leaves  continue  as  green  as  before  ^. 
Vol.  IL  Kk  —Its 

*  Culmiferous  grafies  might  be  divided  into  two 
genefal  claffcs  for  the  purpofes  of  the  fairmer,  that  it 

might  be  of  ufe  for  him  to  attend  to  ;  viz.  ly?,  Thofe 
which,  like  the  common  annual  kinds  of  corn,  run 
chiefly  to  feed-ftalks  ;  the  leaves  gradually  decay- 
ing  as  thefe  advance  towards  perfeflion,  and  become 
totally  withered,  or  fall  off  entirely,  when  the  feeds 
are  ripe.  Rye-grafs  belongs  to  this  clafs  in  the  ft{i£l« 
eft  fenfe.  To  it  likewife  may  be  afligned  the  vernal- 
grafs,  dogs-tail-grafs,— 'and  fine  bent-grafs.  2^,  Thofe 
whofe  leaves  continue  to  advance  even  after  the  feed* 
ftadks  are  formed,  and  retain  their  verdure  and  fuccu* 
lence  during  the  whole  fjeafon^  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
Fcfcue,  and  Poa  tribe  of  graffes,  whofe  leaves  are  as 
greeii  and  fucculent  when  the  feeds  are  ripe  and  the 
flovrer^ftalks  fading,  as  at  any  other  time. 


SV  'V  . 
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—Its  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  more  abun** 
dant  than  the  common  meadow^grafs,  Poa 
trivialis  i  and>  therefore;  it  better  dcferves  to 
be  cultivated, — This  defcription  is  taken 
from  the  plant  in  its  native  ftate— Hqw  it 
may  be  altered  by  culture  I  know  not, 

1  have  attempted  to  fave  fome  feeds  of  thia 
plant  for  two  years  fucceffively,  but  have  ne- 
ver been  able  to  get  them  in  any  other  way 
than  by  gathering  with  the  band  ;  which  is 
a  troublefome  and  tedious  operation  :  Andt 
if  the  feafon  is  rainy,  or  the  ground  on  which 
the  grafs  grows  is  very  rich,  it  is  diflGicult  to 
obtain  the  feed$»  even  in  this.  way. — For,  as 
the  leaves  continue,  in  thefe  caies,  to  grow 
with  luxuriance,  they  overtop  the  feed-iftalks 
before  the  feeds  are  ripe :  And,  as  the  leaves 
are  fo  cloie  i^pon  one  another,  both  them  and 
the  Aalksi  are  often  rotted  in  thefe  circumftan«> 
ce?,  before  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  valuable 

kinds  of  pafturc'^gra^}  aad  therefore  merits 

a  more 
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a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  attentioa  to 
try  if  the  feeds  can  be  obtained  in  fuch  quan- 
tities as  to  be  ufeful  to  tbe  farmer.^ — ^It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  only  probable  way  of 
fucceeding  in  this  attempt  will  be,  to  fow 
ioirie  of  the  feeds  upon  a  clean  fharp  piece  of 
gf bufid,  naturally  dry,  and  not  very  rich  at 
the  time;  If  it  wfere  once  eftablilhed  on  (uch 
a  foil,  it  'would  carry  abundance  of  feeds  evei- 
ry  feafon^  and  there  would  be  little  probabii- 
Kty  that  it  would  be  rotted  before  thefe  were 
ripe.    But,  as  the  leaves  arief  for  the  moft 

« 

part  higher  than  the  ftalks  before  the  time  of 
cuttings  Uttd,  a$  thefe  leaves  ar6 extremely 
focculent  when  cut,  it  will  be  propef  tb  niak6 
the  wholeof  this  fcaflty  cro|>  infco  hiy,— put 
it  tip  in  a  rick  till  the  ipring,  attdthen  threffi 
it  cfafc-^^The  fe*ds  are  light  and  <*hslFy,  ariil 
ate  neither  eafily  Separated  frota  the  ftalfc, 
tior  difmtangled  from  the  hay  i  fo  that  cai'i 
muft  be  taken  that  the  threlhtng  iind  fhakin|; 

?tre  carefully  performed, 

\  Thefe 


-  ^ 
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Thefe  obfcrvations  are  in  fome  meafure 
applicable  to  all  the  grafles  of  thp  Poa  tribe. 

I  have  already  ijientioned  the  vernal-grafs, 
and  the  ufe  that  I  apprehended  it  might  be 
of  for  giving  a  rich  flavour  to  millc  or  butr 
ter  ; — ^Biit  i£i  upon  triaU-it  fhall  not  be  found 
to  poffefs  that  qu^UtVi^ .  it  does  not,  pn  ^ay 

.Other  account  th^  I  have  as  yet  obfejry;^4i 
jnuchdefcftve.  the  attention,  of  the  farmer, 
-^As  a  pafturcfgraisiit  feea>s  to  be  fubjedecj 
to  all  the  inconvenienpie?  of.the  common 

k  1',.  %  .»r*  .*  ,', 

rye-grafc  j.  ^hftcaufe,  like  t^ajt;,  it  run§  alnwft 
entirely  jq  ilpwer-ftall^p^j  yery,  early  ipft^^e 
feafon  ;.  d^^4B^.jhq  fqrmatjijQH  of  w^khjjf.tfee 
leaves  arer  ^pt^jly  ei^hauft^jdi;  ^^t^t  the  jcat^le 
jjiuft  eithqr  .^nt,  th?fe'prfW|iftt:  entirely^— rj^s 
leaves  do  li/i^eed;  fpring  up, after  it  is.  Pttto? 
ver,  or  eat  dpvn  by  cattley4ndremaip  gre^ 
pretty  late'  in  aijtuinn  j  byt  it  does  not/eeqi 
that  eyer  \\^^,  will;  y/j^I^;  ^f .  very  ahundan? 
crop  ;  fo  that  it  would  prob^ly  require  ei'' 
1^^X  to  l>c  Wt  and  confumed  green,  or  made 


^.2,^^3 
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into  hay  like  rye-grafsy  if  it  -fhotild  ^Var  ht 

^    •  •  •  *  '  ■  , 

deemed  worthr  the  cultivating- — It  may,  how^ 
ever,  be  remarked  in  its  pWife,  that  it  gfbWfc 
with: luxuriance  Upon  a  much  more  indifFe- 
rent  foil  than  many  otherkihds  bf  grafs ;  oa 
which  account,  it  might  be  on  Jbme  occa^ 
fiQfts  of  great  value.  .; 

'■  -Nearly  the  feme  thing  ihay  be  faid  of  the 
-cycfted  dbgif-tail-grafs,  Cytt(>fumi'rcrjf/iattiiif 
cbminonly  kniowh-iri  Scotlarfd^fey  the  name 
of  Windlcftraw-igrafsi  excepdng  that  it  pof- 
feflcs  no  uncommon  tafte  or  fmeil  j  but,  like 
the  former,  it  funis  chiefly  to  flalks,  atad  has 
but  Tew  leaves,'  w&ich  are  ^fhort,  and  remaia 
green  pretty  kte in  winten-^Ihave  gathered 
ifome  of  the  feed^  of  both  of  thefe,  and  fhall 
ibon  be  able  to  fpeak  of  them  with  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty,.  ; 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  fine  bent- 
jgrafs  fo  much  reconimehded  ^hy  Mr  Stilling- 
^  fleet  in  his  Eflays ;  but  think  it  is  by  no 
U^^^hs  of  fuch  uncommon  value  as  he  feems 

to 
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10  iaiagine.*-*^ttle  and  hprfe^  will  e^t  it 
wbea  piiK^ied  for  food  ;  h^  it  i$  with  diffi^ 
l^iilty  they  can  be  kept  upoa  a  fifsld  wh«r£ 
iltiis  grafs  chiefly  abounda;  ib  that  they  will 
][eave  it  if  they  caa,  a^d  go  to  o|:her  fields 
iBUch  barer,  that  contain  more  palatable 
graffes;  nor  do  they  almo.ft  eVjer  grow  fat^upon 
^p)  and  therefore,  I  would  Dot  recom^<r[end 
^(  to  the  improving  farmer.  Nor  doet  it  ap- 
^HSXXo  me^  th&t  the  flotehfefcue  isoff  half  the 
jralne  that  he.  has  been  madejto  believe. 
c:iil  wiiB  {tlfo.At  paina  to  getfome  feeda  of  the 
^pierican  Cocks-foot-grftTa  *  Jhat  wap  laj^ly 
^vertifcd a^ of  ineftimiiWe  value. :  Xikcall 
3ji€  other  grpfflCes  of  this  trii«j[  it  is  a  ^ong 

jfobuft  plant.— Ita  leaves  are  broad>  iiriiii.and 
icottghilh^of  a  light  green  colour,  but  neither 
are  very  long  nor  clofe  upon  one  anotherf^^ 
Jtoftalks  rife^in  and  ftrag^;lwg;— are  ftrong, 
-?»d  feel  f Qu^li  to  the  touchi-r-rifing  to  the 

K  ::  :.     t   .  ;      ihcight 
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height  of  near  four  feet  on  a  gopd  {<nl.-^It 
does  not  proiftife  either  to  yield  an  abttndattt 
crop  of  hay,  nor  a  clofc  pile  for  pafture  j-^ 
nor  does  its  appearance  feem  to  indicate  that 
it  would  be  of  "the  moft  palatable  fort  for' 
cattle. — ^ITie  quantity  I  have  is  too  fmall  td' 
permit  me  to  fpeak  with  great  certainty. — ^It 
feems  to  be  a  plant  that  would  require  a 
dampiih  foil.  ''' ' 

All  thefe  belong  to  the  clafs  of  culmif<r? 
reus  plants,  and  are  'what  botanifts  call  Gr4- 
«iW,  or  grafles  properly  fo  called.    But,  a» 
there  are  many  other  plants  that  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  farmer  for  the  fame  ufes  as 
thefe,^  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary  (hat  h? 
fhould  confine  himfelf  to  this  clafs  of  planta 
alone,  or  be  diredled  in  his  refearches  by  any 
other  rule  excepting  that  of  utility— The! 
following  plants,  therefore,  are  pointed  ou; 
to  him,  as  promifing  to  be  of  fome  ufe  bq 
particular  occafions. 

Milk- 
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Milk-vetch, — ^liquorice-vctch, — or  milk- 
wort, as  it  is  differently  called, — ^tbe  AJlra- 
galus  glycyphyllos  of  Hudfon,  is  a  plant  com- 
mon in  every  part  of  the  ifland ;  although  it . 

haa  never  yet,  that  I  have  heard  of,  been  at- 
tempted tp  be  cultivated. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  humble 
plant  is,  in  fome  refpe<^s,  very  like  that  of 
the  common  white-clover ;  altho*  its  leaves, 
upon  a  nearer  examination,  are  not  exadly 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  this  plant.— From  the  top 
of  the  root  there  comes  out  in  the  fpring  a 
great  number  of  fmall  (hqots  that  fpread  a- 
long  the  fur  face  of  the  ground  every  way  a- 
round  it  ;  from  which  arife  a  great  many 
cluflers  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  exa<^ly  re- 
{embling  thofe  of  common  broom  in  fhape, 
lize,  and  colour ;  which  are  fucceeded  by 
bard  round  pods,  filled  with  fmall  kidney- 
fliaped  feeds.  And,  as  three  or  four  of  thefe 
pods  ufually  adhere  to  one  foot-flalk,  from 
which  they  fpread  open  at  the  points,  a  little 

refem- 
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fefembling  the  fingers  of  an  opien  hand ;  they 
have  from  this  circuitiftance  been  by  the  vul- 
gar, in  fome  placcfs,  called  ladies-fingers  *, 
while  others,  more  ftruck  with  the  refem- 
blance  that  thefe  pods  bear  to  the  foot  of  a 
bird,  have  diftidguiftied  it  by  thfe  name  6f 
crow-toes  f  ;  and  others,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blbflbm,   and  the  part  where  the 

plant  is  found,  have  called  lifealX^  or,  by 
corruption,  yjr//  broom. 

Vol.  IL  Ui  It 

•  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  otfcrvei  that  this  is 
hot  the  plant  which  properly  bears  the  Englifh 
hame  of  Ladies  fingers— the  -^«/Ay//u  of  botanifts. 

f  Neither  is  this  the  plant  tha;t  bears  the  name  of 
Crowfoot  properly  in  Englifti-^— which  is  the  Ranun^ 
cuius  of  botahilts.  / 

%  If  any  fod  is  dug  frOm  the  fdrface  of  the  ground, 
in  which  a  rdot  of  this  plant  chances  to  be,  and  it  be 
put  upon  the  toj)  of  a  funk-fence,  wall,  or  in  any  o- 
ther  place  that  is  not  entirely  deftitiite  of  moifture^ 
the  plant  does  not  die^  but  feuds  out  annually  great 

tufts 
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It  is  found  plentifully  almoft  every  where 

in  old  graft-fields ;    but,  as  every  fpecies  of 

domeftic  animal  eats  it,  almoft  in  preference 

to,  every  other  plant,  it  is  feldom  allowed  to 

come  to  the  flower  in  pafture-grounds,  un-« 

lefs  where  they  have  been  accidentally  faved 

from  the  cattle  for  fomc  time  ;   fo  that  it  is 

only  about  the  border^  of  corn-fields,  or  the 

fides  of   inclofures    to   which  cattle  have 

not  accefs,  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of 

obferving  it*     As  it  has  been  imagined  that 

the  cows  which  feed  on  thefe  paftures  where 

this  abounds^  yield  a  great  quantity  of  rich 

milk,  the  plant  has  from  that  circumftance 

obtained    its  moil  proper  English  name  of 

milk-vetch. 

But  the  circumftance  that  firft  recommend- 
ed it  to  my  notice  was,  the  having  obferved 
that  it  grows  and  flourifhes  in  poor  barren 

ground, 

tufts  of  flowers  which  were  not  perhaps  obferved  on 
the  pafture  from  which  the  fo(r(fcal)  was  dug,  which 
probably  firft  fuggcfted  the  idea  of  that  name. 
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ground,  where  almoft  no  other  plant  can  be 
made  to  Jive,— I  have  feen  it  in  the  midft  of 
a  barrea  moor*  where  the  foil  was  fo  poor  that 
even  heath,  or  ling  {erica  communis^)  could 
hardly  grow, — and  upon  bare  obdurate  clays, 
where  no  other  plant  could  be  mad$  to  vege- 
tate ;  infomuch  that  the  furface  remained  cn*- 
tirely  uncovered,  unlefs  where  a  plant  of  thi« 
kmd  chanced  to  be  cftablifhed  ;  yet,  even  in 
thefe  unfavourable  circumftances,  it  floiirifli** 
ed  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  luxuriance, 
and  yielded  as  tender  and  fucculent,  though, 
not  fuch  abundant  ftioots,  which  affumed  as 
fine  a  verdure  as  if  they  had  been  reared  in 
the  richcft  manured  iidds,-*-!  have  likewife 
feen  it  m  dry  and  barren  fands,  where  almoft 
no  other  plant  could  be  made  to  live ;  and 
there  alfo  it  fends  out  fuch  a  number  of  heal- 
thy fliGOts  all  round,  as  cover  the  earth  with 
the  clofeft  and  mod:  beautiful  carpet  that  caq 
be  defired, 

Th« 
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The  ftalks  of  thi^  plants  as  has  been  fai^^ 
are  weak  apd  ilender>  fo  that  they  fpread  upr 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  unlefs  they  are 
fupported  hy  fome  other  vegetable.  In  ordir 
pary  foils,  they  do  not  grow  to  a  gre^it 
length,  nor  produce  a  great  many  flowers ; 
but,  in  richer  fields,  the  (lalks  grow  to  a  much 

greater  length, — branch  out  2^  gQod  dealj 
but  carry  few  pr  no  flowers  or  feeds ;  and,  a$ 
I  firft  took  notice  of  it  only  on  poor  foils,  it 
was  purely  with  a  view  to  paflure  that  I  firft 
refolved  \o  cultivate  it ;  and*  with  this  intent 
tion,  fowed  it  with  my  ordinary  hay-feeds, 
expecting  no  material  benefit  from  it  till  I 
defifted  from  cutting  my  field ;  but  found 
myfelf  agreeably  difappointed,  as  it  grew  the 
firft  feafpn  as  tall  as  niy  great-eloyer,  and 
formed  the  fineft  hay  I  evqr  faw ;  it  being 
fcarce  diftinguifhable  frona  Lucerne,  but  by 
^he  flendernefs  of  the  ftalk,  and  proportion- 
al fmallnefs  of  the  leaf. 

ft 
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It  is  nearly  allied  to  Lucerne  in  its  bota-p 
nical  charaders  ;  and  refembles  that  valuable 
plant  in  many  other  refpc^ls.     Like  that,  it 

is  perennial, — rfends  down  a  long  root  to  a 
great  depth  in  the  foil,  which  is  at  firft  fmall, 
and  gradually  increafes  with  age,  till  it  ;at 
length  bcconnes  of  2^  very  confiderable  fize  ; 
fo  th^t  it  is  feveral  years  after  it  is  firft  fowt 
ed  before  it  attain^  its  full  perfe(^ion  :  But> 
when  it  i§  once  eftablifhed,  it  probably  re- 
mains there  for  a  prodigious  number  of  years 
in  full  vigour,  ^nd  produces  annually  a  great 
quantity  of  fodder.  In  autumn  1773,  I  cut 
the  ftallf  from  an  old  plant  of  it  that  grew 
\n  a  very  indifferent  foil  j  and,  after  having 
^ried  it  thprpughly,  found  that  it  weighed 
fourteen  ounces  ?md  a  half.  Like  Lucerne, 
it  is  never  afFefted  with  the  fevereft  droughts 
that  we  experience :  But  it  does  not  refem- 
ble  that  plant  in  delicatenefs  of  conftitution, 
a§  \t  thrives  in  the  ftiffeft  clay3,  and  is  able  to 

(land 
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I 

ftand  its  ground  among  grafs,  or  any  other 
weeds. 

As  this  plant  only  produces  feeds  in  abun-^ 
dance  upon  poor  hungry  ibiis  that  could  hard** 
ly  afford  nourifhment  to  any  other,  and  a& 
the  ftalks  fpread  out  clofe  upon  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  greatcft 
bar  to  the  cultivating  thereof  will  be  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  the  feeds  in  abundance; 
as  in  thefe  circumftances  they  muft  always 
be  gathered  by  the  hand.-^ut,  as  it  is  an 
abiding  plant,  thofe  who  have  fuch  foils  as 
moft  (land  in  need  of  having  plants  of  thi9 
fort  fowed  upon  them,  may  be  at  a  Httle 
trouble  and  expcnce  to  get  them  at  once 
properly  laid  down  with  this  grafs,  as  it  will 
be  only  once  that  they  will  need  to  do  it*  It  is 
poflible,  that  future  experience  may  diftover 
fome  eafier  way  of  procuring  the  feeds  than 
hath  as  yet  occurred  to  me. 
The  (talks  of  this  plant  die  down  entirely  i« 

winter,  and  do  not  come  up  in  the  fpring  till 

the 
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the  fame  time  that  clover  begins  to  advance  j 
fothat  it  can  never  be  of  ufe  biit  as  a  fummer* 
pafture  :• — Neither  does  it  advance  very  faft 
after  it  is  cut  down,  or  eat  over,  even  in  fam- 
mcr.-*-But  the  great  fclofenefs  of  the  fhoots 
may  probably  counterbalance  that  defedt. 

I  have  feen  another  fpecies  of  the  afiraga^ 
lus  with  an  ereft  ftalk,  that  naturally  grows 
upon  dampifh  foils  ;  but  have  had  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  making  particular  obfervations  up- 
on it ;  nor  have  as  yet  been  able  to  procure 
any  of  its  feeds. — It  feems  more  likely  io 
anfwer  well  for  hay  than  this  does. 

The  common  yellow  vetchling,  Lathj^rus 
pratenfts^  or  cverlafting-tare,  might  likewife 
be  on  many  occafions  cuhivated  with  profit 
by  the  farmer. — ^It  grows  with  great  luxu** 
riance  in  ftiflF  clayey  foils,  and  continues  to 
yield  annually,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  great 
weight  of  forage,  which  is  deemed  to  be  of  > 
the  very  beft  quality.  And,  as  it  is  equally 
fit  for  pafture  ox  for  hay,  the  farmer  would 
-^      .  have 
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have  it  in  his  power  to  ^pply  it  to  the.  one' 
or  the  other  of  thefe  ufes,  at  any  period  that 
might  beft  fuit  his  convenience.— It  is  like- 
wife  attended  with  this  farther  advantage^ 
that,  as  it  continues  to  grow  with  equal  vi- 
gour in  the  end  of  fummer  as  in  the  begin- 
ning thereof,  it  would  admit  of  being  paftu- 
red  upon  in  the  fpring,  till  the  middle,  or 
even  the  end  of  May,  fhould  it  be  neeefTary^ 
without  endangering  the  lofs  of  the  crop  of 
hay  ;  which  cannot  poffibly  be  done  with 
rye-  grafs,  or  any  other  plant  ufually  cultiva- 
ted by  the  farmer,  exc6pt  clover  j  which  is 
equally  unfit  for  early  pafture  or  for  hayj-^ 
rfhis  plant  would  be  the  more  valuable  to 
the  farmer,  as  it  grows  to  the  greateft  per* 
feftion  on  fuch  foils  as  are  altogether  unfit 
for  producing  fain-foin  ;  the  only  plant  hi- 
therto cultivated  that  feems  to  pofTefs  quali- 
ties  approaching  to  thofe  of  this  one. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  [that 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  feeds  of  this  plaiit 

is 
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in  abundance,   muft  be  a  very  great  bar  to 

the  general  cultivation  thereof*     For^  altho* 

thefe  tipen  very  well  In  our  climate,  yet  th^ 
quantity  that  it  produces  is  to  inconfiderable^ 

and  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  feparated 

from  the  pod  is  fo  great,  as  to  make  it  ne^ 

ceffary  to  gather  them  by  the  hand ;  in  which 

Way  the  <^uantity  obtained  muft  be  very  trifling* 
'^To  counterbalance  this  defe<a,  however^ 
It  may  be  pbferved,  that  it  is  not  only  an  abi- 
ding  plant,  which  ftevcr  leaves  the  ground 
where  it  has  been  once  eftablifhed,  but  that 

•  1  «  •  •  « 

It  alfo  encreaffes  fo  faft  by  its  rtmiiing  roots# 
that  a  very  ftw  plants  at  firft  put  into  a  fields 
would  foon  fpread  over  the  whole,  and  ftock 
It  fufficientiy.— If  &  fmall  patch  of  good 
ground  is  fowed  vfrith  the  feeds  of  this  plant 
in  rows  about  a  foot  diftance  fironi  one  ano^ 
ther,  and  the  intervals  be  kept  clear  of  w^eds 
for  that  feafon,  the  roots  will  fpread  fo  much 

as  to  fill  up  the  whole  patch  next  year  j  wheti 

the  ftalks  may  be  cut  for  green  fodder,  or 

Vol.  H  Mm  for 
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for  hay.  And,  if  that  patch  were  dug  ovef 
in  the  fpring  following,  and  the  roots  taken 
out  with  the  hand,  it  would  furnifli  a  great 
quantity  of  plants,  which  might  be  planted  in 
fuch  fields  as  you  meant  to  have  filled  with 
this,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  feet  a- 
part ;  which  would  probably  there  take  root, 
and  quickly  over-fpread  the  whole  field.— 
And,  as  there  might  always  be  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  roots  left  to  fill  again  the 
patch  from  whence  they  are  taken,  it  would 
be  ready  to  furnifh  a  frefti  fupply  the  next 
feafon,  ^nd  might  thus  continue  to  ferve  as  a 
nurfery  for  ever  afterwards. 

It  appears  to  me,  tliat  this  would  be  the 
moft  likely  method  of  propagating  this  plant 
with  eafe  ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  had  fuffi-* 
cient  experience  thereof  to  be  able  either  to 
tell  precifely  the  expence  of  it,  or  to  anfwer 

r  • 

pofitively  for  the  fuccefs  thereof  in  all  cafes* 
The  flowers  of  thisr  kind  of  vetch  grow  ia 
a  wide  fpike,  having  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  j 
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'—are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  fuo 
ceeded  by  very  flat  pods,  which  are  black 
when  ripe,  that  are  fo  tough,  and  adhere  fo 
firmly  to  one  another,  that  they  are  with  dif- 
ficuhy  opened  j-^the  feeds  are  flat,— fmall, 
of  a  dark  greeaifh  grey,— and  irregular  fi- 
gure  j^round  for  the  moft  part. 

The  qomn^on  blue  tare  is  in  many  refpefts 
of  feemingly  equal  value  with  the  former.— 
This  carries  a  large  clofe  fpike  of  bright  ceru- 
lean coloured  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
fmooth  white  pods,  filled  with  round  flatted 
blackilh  feeds,  which  rattle  in  the  pode*  when 
ripe.— 5-The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  much 
fmaller  and  more  divided  than  thofe  of  the 
former  ;  the  flalks  are  likewife  fmaller,  and 
grow  to  n  much  greater  length. -^It  produces 
a  much  greater  jguantity  of  feeds ;  but  the 
fmall  birds  are  fq/^d  Qf  them,  that,  unlefs 
the  field  is  carefully  guarded,  few  of  the  feeds 
^tc  allowed  to  ripen  j  but,  if  they*  were 
guarded  from  that  enemyi  th^  wight  be  ea- 

fi 
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fily  propagated. — It  feems  to  flourifh  upoa 
the  fame  foil  with  the  former, — is  equally 
well  liked  by  cattle,  and  will  probably  afford 
jL  more  nounfliiog  hay,    on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  feeds  it  contains :  ;  But,  as  the 
(lalks  come  up  more  thinly  from  the  root,  and 
branch  more  ^bove,  it  would  not  feem  gf  it- 
felf  to  be  (b  well  fitted  for  a  pafture-grafs  as 
the  former.    If  it  were  intermixed  with  othef 
plants  that  made  the  pile  clofe  at  the  bottomi 
it  might  probably  greatly  encreafe  the  value 
of  the  pafture  j   and  would  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  farmer  to  cut  a  very  fiAe  crop  of 
hay  from  his  fields  at  any  time  that  he  might 
fo  incline. 

It  is  often  found  growing  among  the  corn 
in  ftifF  foils  '  badly  dreffed,  where  its  roots 
are  allowed  to  remain  ;  and  is  known  in  feme 
parts  of  Scotland  by  the  name  of  horje- 
feaje. 

But,  of  all  the  plants  of  this  tribe  that ' 

have  occurred  to  me,  none  feem  to  equal  t^ie 

pxirple 
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purple  everlafting,  or  bufh  vetch,  {Viciajc-- 
pium)j  for  pafture. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  fpread  on  every 
fide  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the  ground 
like  both  the  former ;  from  which  arife  many 
ftiems  in  the  fprlng  of  the  year,  quite  clofe  by 
one  another.  And,  as  thefe  have  a  broad 
tufted  top,  covered  with  many  leaves,  it  forms 
a  pile,  even  without  any  other  plant,  as 
clofe  as  could  be  defired.— It  does  not  grow 
to  a  very  great  height ;  and,  as  it  fprings  up 
very  quickly  after  being  cut  or  cropt,  itfeems 
to  be  more  properly  adapted  for  pafturagethan 
for  hay ;  although  it  will  grow  to  a  fufficient 

height  for  that  purpofe  on  a  good  foil.  But, 
as  the  ftalks  grow  fo  clofe  upon  one  another, 
there  is  great  danger  of  having  it  rotted  at 
the  root,  if  the  feafon  fhould  have  a  tenden- 
ty  to  dampnefi. — ^It  produces  abundance  of 
feeds,  which  could  be  faved  with  left  difficuU 
ty  than  either  of  the  former. — Clay  feems  to 
\>c  the  foil  that  it  moft  affefts, 

The 
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The  leaves  of  this  plant  arc  broader  thao 
either  of  the  former  ; — the  flowers  of  a  pale 
purple  colour,  fpringing  from  the  bottom  of 
the  leaves  by  pairs  j — the  pods  arc  firft  yeU 
low,  but  black  when  ripe,  and  roundifti  a^ 
moft  like  thofe  of  common  peafe, — rThefc  o^ 
pen  very  foon  after  they  turn  black,  and  ftied 
the  feeds,— which  are  freckled  and  flatted 
like  the  vetch,-— or  fmaU  yellow  lupine,  but 
not  fo  bright  in  colour. 

I  have  been  att:entive  to  thefe  plants  of  the 
pea-tribe,  phiefly  becaufe  it  has  been  often 
remarked,  that  qo  other  clafe  of  plants  af- 
ford fuch  nourift^ing  food  for  quadrupeds  as 
this  does ;  from  whi?h  it  is  probable,  that 
they  would  yield  ah  hay  of  a  more  nourish- 
ing quality  than  any  that  is  produced  from 
culmiferous  j)lants.  And,  as  it  is  always  fox 
the  profit  ot  the  farmer  to  have  as  gre^it  a 
variety  as  poflible  of  ufeful  vegetables  that 
he  can  cultivate,  that  he  may  thus  have  it 
in  his  power  to  rear  thole  only  that  are  bcft 

^dapte4 
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adapted  to  his  fall  and  other  circumftances, 
it  is  imagiaed,  the  few  hints  that  have  beerl 
given  relating    to  thefe  may  be  of  forhe 

ufe  ;  efpecially  as  there  are  no  other  plants 
commonly  cultivated  by  the  farmer  that  are 
like  thefe  fo  ftridlly  perennial,  and  which  ad- 
mit of  being  either  cut  of  paftured  for  any 
number  of  years  that  he  may  incline  : 
Qualities  that  in  fome  particular  fituations 
t^ould  render  them  highly  valuable* 

There  arc  a  great  variety  of  plants  of  this 

clafs  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
obferving,  that  .might  probably  be  poflefled 
of  other  qualities  that  might  render  thcni 
thcry  beneficial  to  the  farmer ;  and,  therefore, 
they  demand  the  particular  attention  of  the 
improver.  Among  thefe,  the  common  gar* 
den  evcrlafting-pea,  that  is  there  cultivated 
as  a  flowering-plant,  would  probably  yield  a 
prodigiousweight  of  hayupon  an  acre ;-— asit 
grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,--*- 
having  .  very  flrong  ftalka  that  could  fupport 

itfelf 
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itfelf  without  totting,  till  it  attained  a  very 
great  height. — But  1  have  never  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of*  trying  it,  or  of  knowing  in 
what  way  It  would  admit  of  being  cultiva- 
ted.  rTo  return  to  our  pafture-grafles. 

The  narfow-leaved  plantain,  or  rib-grafs, 
is  well  liked  by  hoffes  and  cattle,  and  yields 
a  very  good  crop  upon  rich  ground  tending 
to  dampnefs,  if  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  foft 
and  fpungy  ;   but,  upon  any  foil  that  has  a 

tendency  to  bind,  or  upon  dry  ground,  it  fur- 
nifhes  but  a  very  fcanty  crop.  But,  as  both 
this  and  white  or  Dutch  clover  have  been  long 
cultivated  as  pafture-grafles,  it  is  lefs  necef- 
fary  for  me  to  recommend  them  to  the  pu- 
blic notice.  They  are  both  good  pafture- 
grafTes* 

The  fraall  grafs  leaved-plantain  *  defervcjj 
the  attention  of  the  farmer  as  a  valuable  pa- 
fture-grafs.      Like  the  milk-wort,  it  will 

thrive 
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thrire  ufion  barrfea  foilsy  where  hvtdlf  atiy 
other  (>laot  couid  live.  It  may  be  liiaft  ea-- 
fily  diftiiigiiiihed  on  poor  clays,  where  it  is 
iTe<)uemly  fouAd^  without  the  mt?cture  of  a-* 
tty  othtt  planU'-^But  it  alfo  abolindft  ih  iiia- 
ny  other  paftata  fieldd,  where  the  grafTy  like 
appearance  of  its  leaves  prevents  it  from 
being  remarked.  I  have  feen  fome  downs 
(links)  upon  the  fea^lhorey  the  foil  of  which 
Gonfifted  of  a  ihelly  fand,  that  were  covered 
with  this  plant  entirely. 

ltd  kaves  are  fmall,  and  have  mtg^h  the 
apptetrance  of  foine  of  the  thicked:  and  ffl6ft 
fdcculeht  kinds  of  grafs,-4t8  flower-^ftalki 
are-  nttmerons, — about  eight  or  nine  inches 
\&n^i  and  the  fpike  of  ilowers  and  head  ttfu^- 
ally  about  three  or  four  inches.— 4t  pfodut^ei 
abundance  of  feedS)  which  could  be  faved  at 

little  expence* 

Cattki^  horfea^  and  (heep)  eat  the  leaves 

greedily,  efpeeially  (heep,  which  bite  it  very 

clofe  to  the  ground.    On  this  account^  the 

Vol.  IL  N  n  feed^ 
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feed-ftalk^  are  feldom  feen  but  on  the  top  of 
fail  dikeS)  or  on  other  corners,  to  which  no 
kind  of  cattle  have  accefs.— Even  the  ilalks, 
while  fucculent,  arecropped  readily  by  cattle; 
But,  when  they  are  hardened,  and  the.  feeds 
begin  to  ripen,  they  appear  very  coarfe  and 

difagreeable  to  look  at. 

No  plant  bears  the  fea  air  better  ; — ^and  it 
grows  well  where  it  is  foikietimes  covered 
in  falt-water. — ^It  would  therefore  do  well 
for  falt-marflies. 

I  fhall  only  mention  one  other  that  has 
come  within  the  fphere  of  my  obfervation, 
as  defer ving  to  be  cultivated  by  the  farmer; 
yiz.  the  common  yarrow  *,  Achillea  millefh 
Jium^  or  hundred-leaved-grafs,  as  it  is  fome- 
dmes  called. 

Thofe 

♦  The  farmers  in  Scotland  will  pleafe  to  take  no- 
tice, that  this  is  not  the  plant  known  among  them 
by  the  name  of  Tarr^  Spurrey,  {Sfergula,)  but  ano- 
ther plant  of  very  different  qualities ;  as  they  will  ob- 
ierve  upon  perufing  the  text. 
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Thofe  who  may  have  formed  an  opinion 
of  this  plant  from  what  they  have  remarked 
of  It  by  way  fides,  or  other  neglected  cor- 
ners where  its  flower-ftalks  have  been  al- 
lowed to  advance,  and  its  feeds  to  ripen, 
will  probably  be  much  furprifed  to  hear  it 
recommended  as  a  valuable  pafture*grafs,  as 
they  may  very  naturally  imagine,  that  no 
animal  ever  taftes  it.  For  thefe  flower- 
ftalks  are  carefully  avoided  by  every  ani- 
mal, while  all  the  plants  around  them  are 
eat  to  the  ground. 

But  this  plant  is  not  fingular  in  having 
its  leaves  reliihed  by  many  animals,  and 
fearched  for  with  avidity,  ^hile  its  flower- 
ftalks  are  rejected  by  them  with  difguft.  Fpr 
nature^  probably  with  a  view  to  prefervc  the 
feeds  of  thefe  plants  from  deftrudion,  that 
were  intended  to  clothe  the  fields  with  ver- 
dure, and  furni(h  abundant  food  for  all  the 
dafles  of  graminivorous  *  animals,  hath  ren- 

4ered 

f  ^imals  that  feed  upon  plants^ 
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dered  mod  of  their  kedr&^lkfi  di%reeible 
to  the  taftc  of  the  grc»te(^  part  of  them  ;•« 
hence  it  happens,  that  the  feed^ftalks  of  al<* 
inoft  all  the  graflfe?^  properly  fo  called,  m 
dimked  by  almoft  every  quadrnpedi  ?rbiie 
their  leaves  are  relifhpd  as  the  pioft  grateful 
food  that  they  can  find  t ;  ^4^  th^rf  fi^e, 
^hofe  kinds  of  grafs  that  run  chie^y  jto  f^^^r 
ilalks  are  difliked  as  ^  paflure^  |t  is  f^o* 
hablct  that  thp  feedrft%lk#  pf  av§ry  plant  of 
^his  claf?  are  equally  difagreeaWcf  find  wcHjii 
be  equally  avoided  by  thexn^  were  it  not  for 
the  fmal)  f^^P  <>f  fome  of  theie,  aqd  the 
xiiunbcr  pf  leaves  wjth  whi<:h  they  arf  G^r 

velop^d ;  whicbi  at  th?  fame  time»  prev?p» 

the  animal  from  feledjng  them  froip  the  Q? 
tber  parts  of  its  food,  and  from  feeling  tbf 

difagrewbl? 

ft 

t  Otight  not  this  to  afford  a  prcfumptlon,  that  the 
•  liay  that  it  made  of  the  Sower-ftalks  of  cuhnifervut 

:  gf ^fl<^  vUl  iiQt  ^  f9  pa{9f9^  ^r  Q4)uri£bmf  sa  that 

lirlji^h  is  made  from*  the  leaves^  or  other  parts  of      j 
fuch  plants  as  admit  of  this? 
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4{%rq4Ab)9  lA^Kt^r  tbt(  they  ftm^  be  psf* 

(?ff^  of,  if  tbfif  wer?  eat  by  th^pftlvq^,  - 

put,  ^f  jh(B  plaint  pf  wMeb  we  now  trett 

^Iks  j^rq  formed,  tljtfc  h^mwi  fe  lai ge,  aa4 
^re  fb  eafily  feparated  ^om  ^11  Qithcf  plivHft 
tba?  ?very  awmal  wUicU  f?^f  tja^«  ««a  di-» 
^^uiQ^  4n4  aypid  thei&  wUfe^  \}^  grettcft 
f^Uitf }  ^  t^t,  while  ^e  l«fivK»  dut- (paring 
(n^  a^  thip  fopt  ««^  «»;  4<i>W(i  <4p$;  te^  thi» 

gKHin4«  th^  ajF9  f^}9W|$4  to  rfStwiq  U»t 
mp:h^  till  ^ir  fggd^  af^  pSr^B^)!©^  AumI 
M,  I^  th^ir  R9tm>)  Airfiflgthi  th$y  «fe  tbbl 
to  fsfift  the  inelemmeies  rpf:  the  we^thsr* 
aa<l  lODftin  lg»ndifig  long  ^^erward^  Dpoii 
the  Tamf  Cpot,  whita  thtff  sfltime  a  Tery 

difi^e^abio  appearaiu:e»  w^  have  be^  in* 
.du£Qd»  fcQS^  tbefe  circumfiaocoa,  to  think 

hut  wry  insaoly  ©I  thie  wh<4e  plam. 

This  pPQudiw  i«  ftiU  farther  aug^^t«4 
Vy  iiaiotbcr  ^(;4ffMUn<;e,  ^at  rather  Qi|ght» 

real 
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real  value  and  excellence  of  this  plant.  For, 
as  we  never  fee  one  ftalk  of  this  grafs  in 
oar  fiheft  pafture^fieldsy  we  too  haftily  ima- 
gine that  itf  in  no  cafct  contributes  to  the 
goodnefs  of  them.  But  the  fadl  is  diredUy 
the  reverfe  of  what  it  appears.  For,  upon 
^  a  clofer  infpedion,  it  will  be  found,  that  in 
almoft  every  fine  old  .pafhire,  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  growing  vegetables  with 
^hich  it  is  covered,  confifls  of  this  very  de- 
fpifed  plant ; — ^but  the  animals  who  feed 
there  are  fo  fond  of  it,  as  never  to  allow  one 
ftaik  of  it  in  thefe  fituations  to  conie  to 
feed ;  fo  that  it  there  always  confifis  of 
leaves,  which  are  confounded  ^ivith  the  o- 
t^ers  of  which  the  pile  confifls,  and  con* 
Aantly  eat  sdong  with  them.  This,  there* 
fore,  forms  one  of  the  beft  grafies  in  our 
fineft  paftures,  and  is  more  univerfally  found 
in  thefe  than,  perhaps,  any  other  plant 
whatever ;  which  is  probably  occafioned  by 
the  extreme  lightnefs  of  its  chaflFy  feeds, 

which 
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which  are  eafily  carried  by  the  wind  to  a 
great  diilance^  and  are  thus  more  univerfalr 
ly  eftablifhed  than  other  grafTes  whofe  feeds 
are  more  weighty,  and,  therefore,  lefs  eafiljjc 
difleminatei  As  the  feeds^  could  be  eafily 
collected,  and  come  up  very  readily  whei;i 

they  are  fowed,  the  farmer  has  it  in  his 

« 

power  thus  to  improve  fuch  paftures  as,  he 
may  incline  at  a  very  moderate  expence.  » 
,  One  of  the  moft  perceptible  diftindioqs 
that  takes  place  between  old  rich  paihiress 
and  fuch  as  are  newer,  feems  to  be,  that,  in 
the  former  cafe,  the  pile  of  grafs  is  much 
clofer  than  in  the  latter  ;  which, ,  in  all  pro- 
bability, arifes  from  a  difference  in  the  nsk^ 
ture  of  the  plants  that  abound  in  the  one  or 
the  other.  For,  if  this  were  not  the  cafe,  we. 
might'  eafily  make  our  new  paChires  as  cfofe 
as  any  old  ones  could  pofEbly  be,  by  fowiqg 
a  greater  quantity  of  feed :  But,  fhoiild  we  at- 
tempt thus  to  make  the  pile  of  a  new  laid 
down  rye-grafs-field  equally  clofe  with  that 

of 
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•f  AA  «<d  fMiftute,  fhe  plahte  ^ould  be  to 
latiok  (liflted  ifl  theit-  growth  bf  thk  unufual 
dq^ree  of  thidthdfi,  that  we  would  lofe  but 
drop  cfttifelf.  The  ctaljr  m^hod,  therefote, 
diftt  reihabft  to  b6  followed  by  us,  if  we  wl/h 
to  make  otif  sirtificlal  paftdfe^  to  equsif  of 
exceed  the  fitted  ttattiral  ohe«  hi  this  ttfpeCtt 
am  be,  to  dtftitlguifh^  ii¥\sh  cdi>6,  fhofe  t^iiAi 
thathiive  a  hatuirtti  teadthdy^  io^toW  dofe 
apoa  one  another,  from  thofe  thit  reqai^e  to 
ba\re  greatdf  io6^  to  {pfikA  thttttfc^fes;  ^ 
to  cultivate  the  former  with  ^fe  when  we 
krre  oikce  dtteoverid  theth.-^Thus*  <^  tfie 
plaittoaibove  emufiemtedy  the  fhe^ps^fefcne, 
uid  oreeplaf  po»T  ^  ifieadow-gitrs,  n^td-s 
nlly  gfo#  with  fh^^  leaver  ihiteh  dbfit 
opoit  o^e  Jt&dthei*  thin  rye-^^$,  or  moft  d( 
i^bthbt^i  and  the  ptif  ple«bn£b-i^etch  l»9 
^mefii  ](>erhap§j  ten  times  more  pkhts 
fpringirig  up  in  the  fame  fpace  «f  grou*! 
thito  the  bltte-«tare  above  mentidfled.-^l$w» 

it  never  fafls  that  the  yafrrow  abounds  very 

much 
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much  in  the  very  clofeft  parts  of  the  clofeft 
paftures  ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  feem,  on 
this  account,  highly  to  merit  the  attention  of 
the  farmer,  as  it  will  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  thickening  his  pafturc-fields  much 

more  quickly  than  it  would  other  wife  do.— 
But  this  plant  feems  to  be  altogether  unfit 
for  hay ;  and,  therefore,  ought  only  to  be 

fowed  where  the  field  is  intended  for  pa- 
fturage. 

It  feems  to  delight  chiefly  In  dry  foils ; 
or  rather  in  foils  that  are  not  wet: — For 
it  arrives  at  its  greateft  perfection  in  rich 
fields  that  are  naturally  fitted  to  produce  a 
rich  and  fucculent  crop  of  grafs.— It  grows 
alfo  upon  clays,-— and  is  among  the  firft 
plants  that  ftrike  root  in  any  barren  clay 
that  has  been  lately  dug  from  any  confide- 
rable  depth ;  fo  that  this  plant  and  thiftles 
are  ufually  the  firft  that  appear  on  the 
banks  of  deep  ditches  formed  in  a  clayey 
foil. 

Vol.  IL  O  o  But, 
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But,  although  it  takes  root  upon  clayey 
foils,  and^  grows  there  more  readily  than 
raoft  other  plants^  yet  it  delights  more  in  a 
loofe,  fpungy,  porous  foil, — a  kind  of  foil 
on  which  fewer  plants  are  found  to  profper 
well  than  almoft  any  other.  The  foil  that 
is  peculiarly  fit  fqr  clover,  is  by  no  means  fo 
favourable  for. this  plant  as  that  on  which 
rye-grafe  thrives  in  perfedion. — But  it  will 
grow  and  thrive  in  a  ftill  more  fpungy  foil 
than  rye-grafs  can  do.  My  experiments^ 
hbwever,  have  not  yet  been  fo  nuisierous  as^ 

to  enable  me  to  fpeak  farther  here  with  the 
certainty  I  could  wifh. 

All  animals  delight  to  cat  it ;  but,  from 
the  dry  aromatic  tafte  that  It  poffefles,  we 
would  imagine  that  it  would  be  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  conftitution  of  (beep.  They 
are  very  fond  of  it,  and  eat  it  to  the  ground 
in  all  their  paftures* 

Before  I  leave  this  article,  juftice  requires' 
me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  owed  the  firft 
thought  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  thie  grafs  to  a 

hiot 
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hint  with  regard  to  It  thrown  out  hy  Dr 
Hill  in  fome  of  his  performances,  which  I 
found  quoted  in  fome  book  that  I  chanced 
to  read. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  other  plants 
that  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  our 
paftures^  were  their  qualities  and  th^  mode  of 
cultivating  them  duly  pointed  out.  The 
lAclampyruni'^  or  cow-wheat,,  in  particular, 
has  been  faid  to  add  greatly  t<3  the  quality 
of  the  mijk  and  flavour  of  the  butter  of  the 
cows  which  feed  upon  it.  But  of  this  I 
have  as  yet  had  no  experience. 

I  hope  that  this  Imall  opening  will  en- 
courage ethers  to  proceed  in  the  fame  walkf 
and  oblige  the  world  with  greater  and  more 
important  diicoverie^* 

XXXVi. 

What  is  the  moft  (Economical  manner  of 
confuming  the  produce  of  any  pafture-field  ? 
-i— That  is  to  fay-^Whether  ought  the  ani- 
mals 
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inals  ^ho  are  to  feed  upon  it  to  be  turned 
upon  it  at  large,  and  be  allowed  there  to  re- 
main without  any  change  of  pafture  for  the 
whole  feafon ;  or  ought  they  rather  to  be 
kept  upon  it  only  for  a  (hort  time>  and  then 
carried  to  another  j— or  in  what  other  way 
ought  they  to  be  treated,  fo  as  to  turn  out 
to  the  greateft  profit  of  the  poflreflbr  ? 

«  9  « 

The  pradice  that  in  general  prevaila 
throughout  the  greateft  part  of  Britain  in 
rich  inclpfed  paftures,  where  domeftic  ani- 
mals  are  intended  to  be  fattened  for  the 
butcher  is,  to  turn  the  whole  number  of 
beafts  th?it  it  is  fuppofed  the  field  could  pro-; 
perly  maintain  into  it  in  the  beginning  of 
funiiiicr,  where  they  are  allowed  to  go  at 
their  own  eafe  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
feafon,  without  any  change  of  pafture  at  all. 
?— And  although  many  who  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  praftile  this  method  are  very 
pofitive  in  their  affertions,  that  it  is  the  moft 

(gC0DQ« 
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(economical  mode  of  confuming  their  pa* 
ftures  that  could  be  pradifed,  yet^  as  I  do  not 
find  that  they  fupport  this  aflertioa  with  any 
decifxve  experiments,  there  feems  to  be  fo 
many  reafons  to  make  us  doubt  if  the  faft  is 
us  they  affert,  as  to  m^ke  u8,  at  leaft,  fufpend 
our  opinion  tiU  the  neceflary  experiments 
{hall  be  fairly  made,  fo  as  \Q  afcertain  this 
point  with  precifion, 

For,  as  the  greateft  part  of  the  common 
grafles  grow  more  quickly  during  the  be- 
ginning of  fummer  than  they  do  after  the 
feafon  is  ferther  advanced  i  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  put  nearly  as  many  beafts  into 
the  field  as  would  be  fufficicnt  to  eat  up  all 
the  grafs  that  advances  at  that  period,  they 
Wouid  not  have  half  food  during  the  re-, 
maining  part  of  the  leafon.  To  avoid  this 
inconvenience,  therefore,  it  becomes  necef-^ 
fary  to  put  only  as  many  beafts  at  that  time 
into  the  field  as  c?in  be  afterwards  maintain^ 
cd  in  it  properly,  fo  that  many  plants  muft 
then  be  fiiffered  to  run  to  feed  ;  ^fter  which 

no 
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no  animal  will  tafte  them,  unlds  conftrained 
by  hunger.^-^Many  more  are,  at  this  period, 
trod  down  by  the  feet  of  the  beafts  in  their 
wanton  gambols,  which  are  never  after- 
wards much  reliflied  by  them.-— And,  as  it 
has  been  already  demonftrated,  p.  38.  Vol. 
11.  that  many  plants  foon  attain  to  a  certain 
length,  beyond  which  they  never  advance, 
if  not  eat  down  or  ci:opped  ;  the  whole  vcr 
getation  of  the  field  muft  thus  be  flopped, 
and  the  total  produce  of  it  throughout  the 
whole  feafon  be  greatly  diminiftied  from 
what  it  might  perhaps  have  been  by  a  more 
fkilful  management.     And 

If,  with  a  view  to  remedy,  in  fome  raea- 
fure,  this  inconvenience,  a  greater  number  of 
beafts  (hould  be  put  into  the  field  during  the 
beginning  of  fummer  than  towards  the  end 
of  it,  we  would  indeed,  in  fome  meafure, 
diminifli  the  evil,  but  not  efFedt  a  radical 
cure. — ^For  if  the  field  were  at  that  feafon 
^t  fo  bare  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  pfanta 

from 
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from. running  to  feed,  there  would  be  fomc 
room  to  dread  that  the  animals  would  be 
too  much  ftinted  for  food  tp  fatten  kindly* 
— ^And  as  the  grafs  upon  which  they  have . 
lately  breathed  is,  in  general,  difagreeable  to 
them,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  they 
would  come  fo  quickly  into  flefli  as  would 
abundantly  reward  the  hopes  of  the  huf- 
bandman» 

From  thefe  confiderations,  it  would  feem 
probable,  that  there  muft  always  be  a  coafi- 
derable  wafte  of  food  by  this  mode  of  ma- 
nagementt  let  the  farmer  be  as  attentive  as 
poflible  ;  which,  it  is  imagined,  might  in  a 
great  meafure  be  prevented  by  the  folbw- 
ing,  or  fomc  fimilar  praftice* 

As  every  kind  of  animal  delights  mo(t 
to  feed  upon  frefh  plants  that  have  newly 
^rung  up  from  a  bare  furface,  in  which 
there  is  no  decayed  or  rotted  (lalks  of  any.- 
kind  J  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  if 
cattle  that  are  intended  to  be  fatted -were  al- 

ways 
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ways  fupplied  with  a  conftant  fucceffion  of 
this  kind  of  food,  they  would  be  brought 
forward  in  fle(h  as  quickly  as  the  nature  of 
that  food  could  in  any  cafe  do  it* 

To  obtain  this  conftant  fupply  of  frefli 
grafs,  let  us  fuppofe  that  a  farmer  who  has 
any  extent  pf  pafture  ground,  fliould  have 
it  divided  into  fifteen  or  twenty  divifions, 
nearly  of  equal  value ;  and  that,  inftead  of 
allowing  his  beafts  to  roam  indifcriminately 
through  the  whole  at  once^  he  collects  the 
whole  number  of  beafts  that  he  intends  to 
feed  into  one  flock,  and  turns  them  all  at 
once  into  one  of  thefe  divifions;  which,  be- 
ing quite  frefti,  and  of  a  fufficient  length 
for  a  full  bite,  would  pleafe  their  palate  fo 
much  as  to  induce  them  to  eat  of  it  grecdw 
ly,  and  fill  their  bellies  before  they  thought 
of  roaming  about,  and  thus  deftroying  it 
with  their  feet.  And  if  the  number  of 
beafts  were  fo  great  as  to  confumc  the  beft 
part  of  the  grafs.  of  one  of  thefe  ipclofures 

in 
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ifi  ona  daf ,  thtfy*  itilght  be  albwed  to  re^ 
tfiain  thdr6  no  longer  y-^nttg  them  a  frs(h 
pkfk  e^^tf  mottuagf  (b  ae  that  the  fame  de^ 
lieious  f€paft  might  he  tfgain  repeated.  And 
if  therd  were  juft  fo  many  parks  a§  there 
requited  days  to  make  thti  graia  of  thefe 
fielda  ad^anotf  to  a  pfopfr  length  after  being  ^ 
eai  bare  doMrA,  the  firft  fkfld  wotfld  he  rea^ 
dy  to  reedre  theiti  hf  fhe  t}m<  they  had 
gone  over  all  the  others  i  fo  that  they  migj^ 

be  thus  carried  roufid  in  a  eoiaffta&c  rota^i 
tiom 

But»  u  it  woflld  be  ^ecejlary  to  allow  hia 
fattmtg  beafts  always  to  have  a  fdl  hitet 
it  would  not  be  pifoper  to  keep  £o  many  cf 
thdd  aa  would  at  any  time  eat  Mjoty  of 
thdfe  fields  quite  bare«H^nd  as  the  grafa 
that  they  Woohi  tbua  leave  behind  them 
woidd,  iti  part,  run  to  feed  before  they  could 
rtturn  to  the  fields  while  fomc  othet*  parts 
^f  it  would  be  withered,  or  half  rotted,  the 
paftufib  would  be  thus  rendered  lefs  fwcet 
VowiL  Pp  and 


n 
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and  nruriihibg  than  tbi^;w6uld  dtherwife 
have  been.-^Aiad  as-  -there  would  likewiTe 
be  a  fmaller  quantity  of  grafs  produced  oa 
the  field  in  this  way  than  if  it  had  been  eat 
quite  bare  t6  the  ground  ^  it  would  be  great 
want  of  osconomy  in  the  farmer  not  to  keep 
anothex  let  of  young  or  lean  beafts  which 
ihould  regularly  fucceed  the  firft,  and  eat 
uf>  all  that  th^y  had  kft,.fo.  as  to  laake  it 
quite  bare^  and.  put  it  in  ^  proper  condition 
for  vegetating  again  with  vigour.  And  ad  it 
would  be  always  in  his  power  to  augment 
Of  diminifh  thi$  laft  iloek»  asisirciimftances 
might :  require,  by  keeping  a  few.  fuper^ 
numerarie&  in  fome  fpare  field,  or  by  .buying^ 
in  others  j  it  would  fcem  that  he  would  thus 
have  a  probabiEty  of  reaping  the  full  benefit 
of  every  blade  of  grafe  that  could  beT6ai%d 
upon  the  fieldir-more  efpecially  if  the  dr- 

^ 

cumftaoises  mentioned  in  the  following  dif-> 
quifitioa  wore  duly  attended  to; 

There 
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There  18  no  doubti  however,  that' cattle, 
when  allowed  to  roam  at  large  on  an  ex- 
tenfive  field,  will  fatten  very  kindly  if  they 
have.a  fufiicient  qbantrty  of  food:  But  the 
queftion  at  prefent  is,  Wliether  the  fame 
field  will  feed*  to  perfe£tion  a  greater  num- 
ber of  beads  in  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  managing  it  ?  The  fubjeft  13  of^  impor- 
tance, and  defer ves  to  be  elucidated  by  pro^ 
per  decifive  experiments. 


xxxvn. 

-   i    * 

Can  the  produce  of  a  fai:iii  be  in  general 
confumed  with  as  m^cli  profit  by  only  one 
fpecies  of  domeftic  ahipials,  as  by  a  greater 
variety  of  tbefe  ?— Jf  the  laft  fhall  be  the 
cafe,-— Which  of  the  animals  commonly  pro- 
pagated by  the  farmer  in  this  country,  could 
be  moft  oeconomically  reared  upon  the  fame 
farm  with  othcfs? — ^And>   in  that  cafe, — 

What 
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What  would  be  the  moil  proper  method  of 
fecdijig  them  ?-^Th«  h  to  fiiy,'i-*WbetJb^ 
ought  they  to  be  jtUowed  to  pafture  on  tb^ 
f^oie  field  fit  one  timc^  or  to  fucceed  ooe  a^ 
nother  upoo  it  i-^tAf  fo,— In  wjiat  ffrder 
ought  Utey  to  follow  o»e  soother  f 


As  it  is  certain  that  one  clafe  of  animals  on 
many  occafions  delights  to  feed  upon  plants 
that  are  totally  difregarded  by>  or  even  no- 
xious to  otherifi,  it  fvould  feem  that,  uniefs  a 
man  had  his  farip  in  fuch  order  a^  that  no 
one  plant  would  grow  upon  it  that  he  did 
hot  cultivate,  it  might  fo  happen  that,  amonff 
the  variety  of  plants  that  fpontaneoufly  fpring 
up  upon  it,  there  would  be  fome  that  would 
be  improper  for  any  one  clafs  of  finimals  ;— < 
all  of  which  would  \>c  totally  loft,  if  he  (hould 
<:pn|ine  himfelf  to  thjit  fingle  fpecifs.    3ut, 

as 


\  9 
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us  iem  fftrtns  are  in  the  orctec  here  fuppofed* 
ic .  feeraa  highly  pcobabk)  that  it  vrould  be 
always  on  advantage  for  the  farmer  to  keep 
snore  claflefi  of.  aiiimala  than  one  upon  his 
^m.  Aadf  oop^doiog  it  merely  in  thig 
jriew»  the  greater  variety  he  could  keep* 
the  lefs  wafbe  he  would  fuftaitt-HBut  other 
Mconomical  considerations  may  frequentifr 
malq?  it  proper  for  him  to  fuboitt  tothia  lo£^9 
itidead  <£  perh^s  a  greater  that  be  might 
|6^4)Q  by  too  olafcly  adbcf  ii^  to  it 

The  rural  obeooomift  reaps  another  advan^ 
K^%%  ky  jietllpwing  4iSetfnt  ciaiSb  of  aoiixials 
to  paAurc  the  iimie  field*  For*  ev^en  upoi^ 
iiipppfing  that  the  whole  of  the  plants  psio« 
duQdl  xapou  k  ihould  bt  whG^fome  2md  a- 
f^recahle  to  one  claTsf';  yet,  as  noaoicnal  will 
eat  the  gnk  that  Xprings  ^  where  one  <if 
:m  €mn  ipecies  has  dunged,,  till  it  has  got  « 
winter's  froft,  although  the  grafs  producad 
by  this  meatis  is  greedily  tatthy  another ^lafs 
fif  aniinals ;  if  no  more  than  one  fpedcs  k  e^ 

ver 
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ver  admitted  into  any  field,  the  wafte  that  is 
fuftained  by  that  means  mull  be  very  confide- 
rable ;  which  would  have  been  totally  fayed 
by  a  more  prudent  management. 

On  another,  account,  likewife^  we  would 
expert)  that  the  farmer  would  derive  fome 
advantage  by  keeping  different  clafTes  of  ani- 
mals rather  than  one  fpecies.     For,  as  fome 

of  thefe  naturally  prefe^^  the  flowers  and 
flalks  of  plants,  which  others  rejedl  and  only 

*►  eat  the  leaves ;  while  other-  kinds  are  flSl 

more  fond  of  the  roots :— And,  as  fome  kinds 

bite  much  clofer  to  the  ground  than  others 

?do,  it  wouid  feem  that,  by  having  diflFprent 

•  clafTes  upoaithe  fame  field,  much  would  be 

iaved  that  raufl  otherwife  have  been  loflt.   - 

The  Dutch,  who  are  in  all  cafes  attentive 
to  pecoaomy,  have  Ibng  perceived  the  bene- 
.fit  that  m^y  be.  reaped  from  a  due  attendon 
I  to  this  circumflance,  and  have  turned  it  to 
i  their  advantage ;  fo  that  it  has  become  a  com- 
^mou  obfervation  amoqg  them,  that,  when 

eight 
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eight  cows  have  been  in  a«pafture,  and  cad  « 
no  longer:  get  any  nourifhment  from  itj  twjo  . 
horfes  will  ufually  fubfift  in  it  y$ry  vi^ell  for!! 
fpme  days  ;:and>   when/ nothing  1$  left  for 
the  hprfest  four  (heep  will  live  comfortably^* 
upon  it  for  fome  time  longer.     In  which 
cafe  it  is  plain,  that,  if  nothing  but  cows  had 
been  kept  upon  tKe  paftuf e,  ^11  that  was  con- 
fumed  by  the  horfes  and  (heep  would  have 
b^en  loft. 

I  imagine  that  all  kinds  of  animals  ufually 

feed  moft  quietly  when  they  are  not  mixed 
with  others ;  and*  therefore,  \t  is  probable^ 
tbat.it  would  ufually  be.  moft  advifable.to . 
keep  the  different  claffes  f^^parate,  as  in  the,;; 
Dutch  experiment.     Buty  whether  the  order 
they  prefcribe  is  the  beft  or  not,  I  cannot . 
pretend  to  fay.   As  goats  love  the  flowers  and " 

«  • 

ftalks,  it  is  probable,  that  they  fhould  be  firft 

pat  into  the  field ^Thefe  might  be  followed 

by  cattle,  who  love  to  get  a  full  bite,  and' 

cannot  eat  clofe  to  the  ground.- ^Horfes,  as 

delight- 


*^     .««j«    «*^a  ^^41   ^»     f 
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ddightii^  in  (hotter  ptflure,  Mfovld  probd^y 
fuceeed  theiA  i^ifh  &d¥afi(Agt}  ud'  fhoep 
that  delight  in  the  crowM  of  Ktott,  and  ^( 
part  of  the  grafs  that  grow*  netreft  thtf 
gfotttidt  ought}  in  all  ca&i^,  to  ^tottie  laft;    ~ 


xxxxvur. 

Are  there  not  many  ufefal  animals" kttowi! 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  that  might  Be 
oeconomically  reared  in  this  cotintry,  and 
tend  much  to  promote  the  progreft  of  many 
ufeful  arts,  if  they  were  introduced  ?— -rf  thi* 
is  fo,— -What  are  the  animals  that  pfoitiife  to 
be  of  the  grestteft  utility ;  and  the  particulai" 
purpofes  that  each  of  them  might  be  foppo" 
£ed  moft  eflPeduatly  to  ferve  ? 


/  ! 


iof 
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For  the  feafops  alledged  iii  the  foregoing 

difquifition,  it  is  plain,  that  the  greater  the 
variety  of  ufeful  animals  is  among  which  the 
farmer  may  be  at  liberty  to  choofe,  the 
greater  chance  he  will  have  to  get  every  pro-- 
du£t  of  his  farm  confumed  to  the  utmoft  ad- 
Vantage.  For,  as  different  claiTes  of  animals 
require  food  of  diflFerent  kinds,  he  will  thus » 
have  a  chance  of  getting  every  ufelefs  vege- 
table confumed  with  profits 

Hitherto,  the  attention  of  the  farmer  has 
almoft  never  extended  farther  than  to  the 
five  domeftic  animals  fo  often  mentioned 
in  this  Effay ; .  horfes,  cattle,  fbeep,  goats, 
and  hogs ;  fo  that  even  fome  animals  that 
are  natives  of  this  ifland,  have  been  totally 

negledted,  or  confidered  in  fome  meafure  as 

wild  ;  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  fphere  of 

Part  IL  Q^q  the 
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the  farmer's  attention.  Of  this  fort  is  the 
rabbit ;  which  it  is  pofiiblc  might  on  many 
occafions  be  kept  as  a  tame  animal  with 
great  profit  j  as  it  euis  almod  every  green 
thing,  and  could  probably  be  nourifhed  upon 
plants  that  are  rcjeded  by  h\\  our  other  do- 
meftic  animals.  And  its  fur,  if  the  rabbit  is 
of  the  beft  fort,  is  of  fuch  value  as  always  to 
be  fure  of  coming  to  a.  ready  market. 

* 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  what  may  by  many 
ho  deemed  fuch  an  unimportant  objed, — 
we  may  obferve,  that  there  feems  to  be  no 
reafon  in  the  nature  p£  things  to  make  us 
fufped,  that  the  goat  of  Angora,  which  fur- 
niihes  the  fine  Morhair  that  conftitutes  fuch 
a  confiderable  branch  of  our  Levant-trade, 
might  npt  thrive  in  Britain  as  vvell  as  in  its 
nativo  country.  For,  although  we  do  get 
this  .wool  from  ports  that  are  fituated  in  a 
warm  climate;  yet  the  animal  itfelf  lives  up- 
on the  rocky  mountains  of  Pont  us,  where  it 
experiences  a  very  confiderabledcgreeof  cold  : 

And 
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And  it  might  probably  be  bettered,  rather 
than  rendered  worfe,  by  being  introduced 
into  Britain. 

The  fame  arguments  might  be  adduced 
to  (how,  that  the  goat  of  Thibet,    that  car- 
ries the  dill  finer  fleece,  known  by  the  name 
of  Touz,  which  is  efteemed  at   three  times 
the  price  of  the  famous  Perfian  wool,  might 
be  here  reared  with  profit ;  as  the  country 
that  it  inhabits  is  undoubtedly  much  colder 
in  winter  than  any  part  of  Britain.'— ^Neither 
is  there  any  certainty  that  the  goat  of  Gol- 
conda,  which  yields  the  bezoar  as  well  as  a 
very  fine  wool,    might  not  admit  of  being 
kept  with  profit  in  Britain  ;  as  it  has  never 
yet,  that  I  have  heard  of,  been  fairly  tried* 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Cha- 
mois goat  of  the  Alps  would  thrive  well  on 
the  high  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland, 
where  hardly  any  other  animal  at  prefent 
feeds  :     And   the   Bouquetin  of  the  fame 
country,  which  delights  to  live  chiefly  among 

the 
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the  ice  upon  the  tops  of  the  higheft  Alpj, 
^nd  is  in  many  refpc£ts  an  ufeful  animal, 
would  confumc  thofe  plants  that  grow  where 
none  of  our  own  animjils  at  prcfent  dare  ven» 

ture. 

The  Iheep  of  Perfia  and  Spain  are  known 
to  produce  wool  of  a  much  finer  quality  than 
is  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe; 
whicH  we  have  hitherto  been  difpofed  ra- 
ther to  attribute  to  the  influence  of  their 
particular  climate  and  paftare^  than  to  any 
eflential  difference  in  the  original  breed  c^ 
thefe  animals  reared  in  thefe  countries  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  have  been  difpofed  to  look  up- 
on every  attempt  that  may  have  bepn  made 
to  introduce  thefe  into  our  own  country,  as 
wild  and  chimerical ;  fo  as  to  fit  down  con- 
tented with  oi|r  own  fituation,  and  allow 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  their  good  fortune  without 
molcftation  :— Yet  the  author  hereof  flatters 
Jiimfclf  with  the  hope,  that,  if  the  reader 

has 
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has  attended  to  feveral  obfervations  that  have 
occurred  in  difFerent  parts  of  this  Eflfay,  he 
will  be  difpofed  to  think,  that  there  appears 
not  any  reafon  againft  it  fo  ftrong  as  to  de- 
bar lis  from  all  hope  of  feeing  fuch  an  at- 
tempt, if  wifely  conducted,  attended  with 
fuccefs. 

The  Lama,  Guanacoe,  and  Paco  of  Ame- 
rica) are  varieties  of  a  clafs  of  animals  of  the 
camel-tribe,  which  fubfift  upon  little  food, 
and  probably  delight  to  eat  fuch  plants  as 
are  either  ufelefs  or  noxious  to  all  our  do- 
meftic  animals.  Some  of  thefe  have  fo  much 
bodily  ftrength  as  to  be  employed  by  the  na- 
tives of  Peru  as  beafts  of  burden,  and  they 
all  afford  a  kind  of  wool  of  a  peculiar  quali- 
ty  that  might  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in 
many  of  our  manufadlures,  and  help  to  give 
them  fuch  peculiarities  as  might  entitle  them 
to  a  preference  to  thofe  of  other  nations  in 
foreign  marl^ets,  were  we  fo  wife  as  to  adopt 

themf 
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them.     And,  although  they  be  natives  of 

«  * 

a  tropical  region,  it  has  been  already  fhowed, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  think- they  might  be 
able  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  with- 
out any  apprehenfion  of  their  being  hurt  by 
it ;  feeing  they  confidently  chufe  to  frequent 
the  fnowy  mountains  that  abound  in  their 
native  country. 

Neither  are  we  as  yet  fufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  and  diftinguiftiing  quali- 
ties of  the  Urus,  Bifon,  and  Bufaloe  ;  varie- 
ties of  the  cattle  (Bos)  tribe.  In  Italy,  ando- 
ther  warm  countries,  the  Bufaloe  is  employ- 
ed as  a  beaft  of  burden,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
be  equal  in  ftrength  to  three  or  four  horfes* 
They  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  milk, 
of  which  good  cheefes  are  made  ;  and,  altbo* 
their  flefti  is  not  fo  much  valued  as  our 
beef,  yet  the  hide  is  deemed  in  many  re- 
fpe^s  preferable  to  that  of  our  ordinary 
cattle.  In  Hindoftan,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  they  have  another  variety 

of 
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of  thefe  that  are  flill  more  tradable  than 
either  the  Bufaloe  ia  Italy,  or  the  ox  ia 
other  parti  of  Europe,  which  are  therefore 
employed  as  almoft  the  only  beaft  of  burdepi 
in  all  thcfe  countries. — ^The  Bifon  i&  reckon*- 
ed  ilill  more  docile  and  tradtabie  than  tbefe» 
and  is  employed  in  fome  countries  for  the 
purpofes  of  war ;  and,  what  is  more  furpri^ 
fing  ftill,  as  a  guard  and  attendant  of  their 
flocks  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  dogs.  The 
Urus  is  a  native  of  temperate  climates,  and 
although  of  an  enormous  iize,  is  gentle,  and 
eafily  tamed  ^  but  it  is  utterly  imknown  in 
Britain.  In  Louifiana,  there  is  a  variety  of  tkU 
idafs  of  animals  that  is  covered  with  a  very 
fine  and  clofe  fur,  that  more  refembles  wool 
than  hair,  which  is  employed  by  the  natives 
for  the  fame  ufes  as  wooh  Thefe  animals 
are  there  wilcl,  but  might  c^Sily  be  tamed< 
But,  whether  that  fleece  would  admit  of 
being  annually  ihorn  like  that  of  fheep,  or 
what  woXtld  be  its  particular  value  in  manu^- 

fadures, 
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fadures,— or  whether  the  animal  would  he 
pbfleffed  of  any  other  valuable  qualities,  wc 
are  as  yet  at  a  lofs  to  know.  Its  flefli  i$ 
efteemed  by  thofe  who  have  eat  of  it ; — ^and 
its  fkin,  drefled  with  the  wooU  forms  fuch  a 
warm  and  ufeful  covering  for  the  Indians 
and  Canadians,  that  they  have  hitherto,  kept 
them  entirely  for  their  own  ufe  j  none  of 
them  that  I  have  heard  of  having  been  hi- 
therto exported. 

::.  In  North  America,  they  have .  likewifc  a 
friecies  of  deer,  called  by  the  natives  Origmal 
Oi  AurigniaU  which  feems.to  be  poffcffed  of 
feme  qualities  that  might*  perhaps,  by  (he 
iftdtiftry  of  man,  be  employed  for  his  ad- 
Vantage.    It  confiderably  exceeds  in  height 
the  talleft  horfe ;— -hath  -  legs  very  long  in 
proportion  to  its  body;— runs  with  great 
fwiftnefs ;  and,  like  all  that  clafsof  animals, 
is  endued  with  very  great  mufcular  ftrengtb; 
and  may  be  eafily  tamed,  fo  aa  to  become  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb.    This  account  I  had  -from 

a  gen- 
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k  gentleman  ^ho  hac|  frequently  feen  one 
of  thefe  in  the  pdfleffion  of  General  Carleton, 
when  Governor  of  Canada,  that  was  tether- 
ed every  day  upon  its  pafture  like  a  cow, 
apd  was  equally ,  tame. — This  is  probably 
the  fame  animal  thit  has  been  denominated 
by  the  Englifli  'mdpfe-deer,  of  the  eKi^ 
ftence  of  which  fo  many  have  doubted. 
^-^In  its  wild  ftatCi  it  lives  in  winter  chiefly 
upon  mofs  and  branches  of  trees^  in  this 
lefpeft  refembling  the  Rhdn-deer  of  Lap- 
tand.  But,  whether  it  could  be  brought  at 
that  time  to  feed  upon  any  of  the  kinds  of 
mofs  that  fb  often  cover  our  pallures, — or 
whether  the  Rhen-deer  is  really  incapable  of 
being  kept  in  any  climate  more  temperate 
than  Lapland,  which  has  been  often  afTerted 
with  a  great  degree  of  confidence  *  ;-'iK>r 
Vol.  IL  R  r  whetlMBr 

*  Howeyer  pofitively  this  may  Jiave  been  fre- 
quently  aflertedy  there  feems  to  be  much  room  to 
doubt  if  the  fa£k  be  really  fo,  as  dxere  is  fowd  in  aQ 

thifr 
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whether  any  other  variety  of  this  clafo  of  a- 
nimals,  or  any  other  creature  that  could  be 
ufeful  to  man,  could  be  fed  oa  any  of  (hefe 

forts 

th^  provinces  of  North  America,  even  as  far  fouth 
as  the  back  fettlcments  of  Virginia,  an  aniaial  of 
the  deer-kind,  called  by  the  natives  Caribou^  which 
\^  acknowledged  to  be  in  all  refpe^s  the  fame  with 
the  Lapland  Rhen-deer.  And  what  reafon  have  we 
to  imagine,  that  an  animal  which  can  bear  the  in- 
tenfe  fummer-heats  of  Lapland,  would  hot  live  in  a 
.  more  terpperate  climate,  ^bere  thofe  kinds  of  mofs 
oa  whiph  it  chiefly  delights  to  feed  can  be  found? 

Of  all  the  animals  that  roam  through  the  woods 
of  North  America,  none  are  more  wild  thian  the  C<z- 
ribouy  nor  have  the  natives  ever  oijce  thought  that  it 
would  be  pofllble  to  tame  it,  or  render.it  ferviceable 
to  man  as  a  domeilic  animal;  althpugh  the  expe*, 
rience  of  the  poor  Laplanders  fuflSciently  fliows  that 
It  may  be  rendered  tame  and  gentle,  an<i  fumifli 
alone  almoft  all  the  neceiTanes  of  life  to  a  frugal 
.  and  abftemious  people.  From  which  exanaple  we 
ought  to  be  taught  never  to  defpair  of  being^able  to 
domefticate  almoft  any  graminivorous  animali' how- 
ever wild,  if  it  caa  be  of  any  effential  fcrvice  to 
^  ourfelves;  .     . 
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fbrtg  of  mbfs  that  fd  much  abound  in  all  our 
old  paftures,  and' arc  entirely  ufelefsfor  eve* 
ry  oeconomical  purpofe  that  we  know  of,  is 
not  at  all  afcertained  ;  although  it  is  a  fub- 

jeQ:  highly  deferving  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

Many  other  animals  have  been  flightly 
mentioned  by  hiftorians  as  poflefl&pg  parti- 
cular valuable  qualities,  bur  with  fo  little 
accuracy  as  not  to  admit  of  our  relying  on 
their  accounts  as  certain.  Of  this  clafs  is 
jthe  Anta  of  Peru,. an  animal  of  the  bufaloe- 
tribe,  but  of  an  uncommon  kind,  particular- 
ly efteemed  there  for  the  remarkable  ftrength 
jmd  thicknefs  of  its  Ikin.  The  Taparijfou^ 
an  animal  of  Brazil,  faid  in  fome  tefpeds  to 
referable  an  ox  and  an  afs, — remarkable  Kke- 
wife  for  the  extraordinary  ftrength  of  its 
ikin.— Others  affert,  that  in  Brazil  they  rev 
a  kind  of  animal  refembling  a  fheep,  as 
large  as  a    horfe,  with  long  horiis  and  a 

•  '  1,  * 

fliort  tail,  &c.  &c.. — But  whether  fuch  ani- 

malft 
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Dials  2|8  (hefe  4o  really  exift  pr  not*  19  laj. 
uncertain  ;  and,  if  they  do^  it  is  as  doubtful  if 
they  could  be  of  any  ufe  to  us.  But  furel^ 
fuch  objeds  defcrve  the  attention  of  phi- 
lofbphical  enquirers.  The  exigence  of  the  a* 
nimal  called  Nil^Ghau^  fo  lately  feen  in  Bri- 
tain, and  fo  well  defcribed  by  Dr  Hunter, 
was  deemedf  at  lead,  as  great  an  uncertainr 
Cy  as  any  of  thefe. 


XXXIX. 


We  in  Great  Britain  arc  as  yet  £0  little 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  mule, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  have  fo  many  imper- 
fe£l  accounts  of  the  amazing  ftrength  and 
hardinefs  of  that  fingular  animal,  as  makes 
it  much  to  be  defired  that  an  authentic  ac- 
count  of  it  could  be  procured  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer,  that  fo  he  might  know  how 
far  it  might  be  prudent  in  him  to  make  ufii 

of 
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pf  this  in  jHrefercncc  to  every  other  be^  of 
burden. 


# 


« 


« 


Thi§  animal  is  faid  to  be  pofTefTed  of 
|nucb  greater  ftrengfth,  in  proportion  to  ita 

fize,  than  either  the  horfe  or  the  afs : ^ia 

|ojiger  lived  tban  either  of  them,  and  can 
be  fupported  on  much  pooler  fare  j — is  hurt 
by  no  fort  of  bad  treatment  ;-^patient  unjder 
l^ardihips,  with  a  long  etc,  of  qualities,  th^t 
thofe  who  are  unacquainted  .with  it  have 
faculty  to  bang  themfelves  to  a«iopiit  of, 
^nd  yet  know  not  how  to  rejed^  the  evW 
dence  with  which  they  urc  fupporte^  being 
ibmetimes  fo  very  ftrong* 

One  YfQvld  imagine,  that,  if  all  thef^  eisr 
traordinary  advantages  refult  from  this  kind 
pf  unnatural  croffing  the  breeds  of  animals, 
|hat  thofe  who  have  experienced  it  ii^  this 
inftance  would  have  endeavoured  to  try 

what 
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What  would  have  been  the  refult  of  a  fitnH 

lar  croiling  with  regard  to  other  animals  that 

nearly  refemble  one  another ; — fuch  as  the 

cow  with  the  urus,  bifon,  or  bufaloe — the 

deer  with  the  cow  or  goat,  &c.  &c. — ^But  I 
have  met  with  no  account  of  anv  uncom- 

mon  fpecies  of  animal  of  the  mule  kind,  ex- 
cepting one  that  carries  tn  its  face  fo  much 
the  appearance  of  a  fable,  that  I  fhall  give 
the  account  of  it  in  the  very  words  of  the 
author  who  relates  it,  Jean  St  Leger,  in  his 
account  of  Switzerland  : — *  Among  *  the 

*  ddmfeftic  animals,  fays  he,  there  is  only  the 

*  Jumarrcy  that  is  altogether  unknown  in 
*the  northern  countries.     This  animal  is 

*  procreated  either  between  a  bull  and  a 
^  mare,  or  between  a  bull  and  a  fhe  afs.  The 

*  firfk  are  the  largeft,  and  are  called  baf\ 

•      .  «  the 

*  Entre  les  domefiiquesy  il  n^j  a  que  les  jumarres; 
ifc.  Hift^  Gener.  des  Eglifes  Vaudoifes^  par  Jean  St 
L^g^^i  pafteur.    F.  p.  8, 
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.* — the  latter' are  finaller). and  are  called 

*  — ^They  have  the  head  and  the  tail  of 

^  an  ox,  with  a  fmall  excrefcence  in  place  of 

*  the  horns ;.  the  reft  of  the  body  refembles 
>  that  of  the  horfe  or  afs. '   Their  ftrength 

*  is  inconceivable  vrith  regard  to  their  fize. 

*  They  are  finaller  than  mules,— eit  little, 

*  and  are  furprifingly  expeditious  on  a  jour- 

*  ney  [dcvorent  le  chemin).    I  have  travelled 
^  eighteen  leagues,  altogether  on  mountain- 

*  ous  roads,  on  the  30th  of  September  on  a 

*  jumarre,  but  with  a  good  deal  more  eafe 

*  than  1  could  have  done  it  on  horfe^back/ 

To  deny  a  fad  fo  pofitively  aflerted  by  a 
man  of  charader,  unlefs  we  had  dire£l; 
proofs  of  the  contrary,  would  be  rather  bold, 
—At  the  fame  time,  I  muft  acknowledge, 
that  the  difference  of  the  mode  of  copulating 
is  fo  great  between  cattle  and  horfes,  or 
affes,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  avoid  read- 
ing 
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iilg  this  account  witli  ibme  degree  of  fcepti-^ 
cifm.  Mention  is  made  of  this  fame  ju- 
marrey  which  k  calied  gimarro  in  Italy  by 
locher  authors.  But>  as  many  of  our  nobiKty 
and  gentry  hare  cxxaiion  to  pafs  through 
Switzerland  in  their  way  to  Italy^  it  would 
be  eafy  for  themt  if  they  chofe  it,  to  get  fa<* 
tiefadiob  as  to  this  fad  upon  the  fpot.*— ^ 

Some  plants  grow  only  on  a  hard  firm 
foiU  and  others  thrive  only  in  an  open  fpua- 
gy  mold^-rR^quired — A  lift  of  each  of  thcfe 
two  oppofite  claffes  of  plants,  as  alfo  a  fpc- 
cification  of  fueh  plants  as  approach  to  ei-^ 
ther  of  thefe  extremes  ? 

«        «        «> 

It  has  been  often  difputed  by  prtdtctl 
farmers,  whether  rolling  ground  was  an  «i* 
■  vanugeou^  praftice,  or  the  Tcvctfc— Pro- 
lie 

•  This  artidfti  ft&d  the  two  foUo^iiig»  ought  to 
have  been  inferted  after  VIIL  p.  57.  but  they  wci« 
accidentally  omitted  ia  that  place 
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It^lj^ jAih  may,  in  fpme  cafeSf  4epeo4.  on 
^e.jip^r^  pf  thi?  jfoiU'-^aad  in  others  it  ipay 
he  inflwciiccd  by  the  peculiar  occonomy  of 
the  plants  that  grow  upon  it. 

The  broad-leaved  plantain  *  requires  4 

foil  of  fuch  an  unufual  degree  of  compa&- 

neis*  as  feeois  hardly  to  be  ever  m«t  wit{^ 

,  natprallyj-^— on  which  account  this  placet  is 

almoft  never  feea  but  upon  road-fides,  or  0^ 

^k^€  places  wbiere  the  ground, has  been  artlr 

jBfiially  ^iziprefied  by  fpme  weighty  body 

paffing  frequently  along  Us  fur£ice  t;  henp^ 

it  has  obtained  the  vulgar  name  of  the  w^y^ 

f4rmg  (corruptly  wavering)  leaf,     If  this 

yrere  an  ufeful  plant,  it  could  i^ot  be  prqpar 

gated  without  the  help  of  frequent  rolling. 

Vot.  IL  S  f  /        Jh9 

that  this  plant  is  often  met  with  m  th«  cpipa^oa. 
fields  in  fonoie  parts  .of  the  county  of  Dprhatn.  Iffo^ 
the  foil  muft  he  very  Uncommon,  and  deferves  to  be 
tttut^ttif  dtfcribed.  1  fiev^r  found  it  ki  the  cOm-' 
>uM^fields  in  atiy  place  where  I  have  been* ' 
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The  common  knot-giafs  *  poflefles  the 
fame  quality  in  fome  meafure,  although  tfotib 
fiich  an  eminent  degree  as  the  former,  ias  it 
is  moft  frequently  found  on  places  that  have 

•  • •*  •  •  • 

been  tcmch  trdd  upon,'  and  afterguards  allow- 
ed  to  be  tmdifturbed  for-  fome  time ;  but  it 
is  alfo'fdmetiiries  met  ^\xh  in  other  places. 
'    The  fame  may  be' faid  of  the  annual 

r 

teeadow-grafs  f ,  which -is  the  laft  pknt'tfaat 
difappearsdh*' rdad-^ffdes,'  except  the  two 
aboVe  named  ;  but  it  is  alfo  found  an  fi- 
tuatioiis.  where  the  grouhd  is  riot  near  fo 
much  coinprefled.'        '      -  ... 

* '  Many  other  plants  that  grow  naturally 
"upon  fuch  foils  as  ^ave  an  tinufual  degree 
of  firm  Compa<anefs,  can  only  be  made  to 
grow  on  more  fpilngy  fields  by  frequent 
rolling,  or  preffure  of  fbme  fort,  which 
gives  then!  artificially  that  firmnefs  of  tex- 
ture they  had  not  'naturally. 

Perennial  red  clover  if  is  a  plant  bf  this 
fort.    It ,  profpers .  abundantly  in  firm,  and 

•  PolygQntm  avicukre.    f  Poa  annua,    t  ^rif^i^ 
iraUnfi. 
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#hat'Mlght'  almoft  be  called  obdurate  foils ; 
~tailV  in  others  of  a  lofifer  texture,*  it  16  toibe 
found '  only  ill  the  foot-paths  that  ttiay  acci-^ 
ddabtttybeinadethrc^i^gl^  the  fiieids;  ^'l  have 
feen  a  fo<>t-path^  of  this  fort  llored  with  thia 
pknt  forimany  thoufand  yards '  iii  -  Ifertjgfhi  ' 
while  not  a  fingle  ftalk  of  it  could  be  found 
in  the  fields  on  elthil'^fide.  ■  ' "^  ^ 

Tfie  itdiiibbh  t^hitei  or  Dutch  clover  *, 
d)dighti^  aHb  in:a  fimfeiU  altliough  it  does 
not  require  fucb^  degrde  of  compadnefs  as 
ih^ffittoftty  and,  therefore,  profpers  in  ma*-' 
ny  1  fieldb '  witliout  any  artificial  prefiure ; 
buti 'cin  very  fpiingy  foils,  art  nnuftiupply 
the^defkitnc^of  natiufe,'or  it  will  not  thrive. 
^Hencc'  it  happens^^  that,  on  (oils  of  this 
fort,  white  clov«r  is  frequently  feen  -to  flou- 
rifli  exceedingly  •  oh: :  fuch  foot-^paths^  as  are 
moderately  trod  uponj  while  it  only  Ian- 
guiflies^  or  hardly  appears  in  ottiqr  patt^^of 
the  field. 

On 

•^ 

?  Ttif^lium  ripens* 


3 


I 


$H      .»M<^m^:T^O/N» 


« 


ip^Qg7. .  tf)^d»)t(>  UpfOA  nRdn^bi  n\mf  it  •  duiiln 
^ny  }fi\p^  <»f -weighty;  poptiBUe4  p«iEp|i»  uf^t 

pf.  Jwiag  ifji^y  ^fic^':  bj  m  S»B?rWf»»l 
that  defervcs  to  bei^ofd^^j, ,  ,  ,[;;-;;}  ^.^ v . 

I  had  p«;^rn?i^itpi9ji.#wa^.jl^Wiil  iipwof 

cl(^veri ^qfadfrj^rboti  irb^oia^iaf.tl^iiwtft^ioftii 
PCs .  iii  ithei  :pt!ai9kal-;i«r(onci  'srauldblbdi  ^t) 

'  ■  v. 

:^6Xj  ii>i^cat  har4l7  ar  fvag^  plant  lofiitiidiM 

'     Y^Mi(jk^qt  .this  di&ppwitiideali^  i^ovas  t^t 
tfCtn^.anxiofU&'tp  get  dus:ii£dei^uUidr)Cinr 

.biVi  idiot 

f  Rumix  AceUftlla^ 
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I 

.^  time  W?  j|c<ui?|iiuepj  whli  i^h?  Sfttpwjof 

i|ll)red  c(t  (hofe .  yfk»A  hsA  beed:  jacctiftomed> 
«t&  it  ftpni  tbenf  fttfaiky  how  it  might  hefil 
be  ^iiboyedr^bu^  in  vain* 

A  very  little  ^tteqtioiu  howevei^  ma4jl 
]pi«  i«iOli  obli^eii :  tiiAt  1^  oevter 

|Niild.lNi|  Qtl  &i{9:thativ«re«xQeedmgfpuii^ 
gf  und  <  cqperi  |i  itod^r  ther^ore^  it  feemed  pf o^^ 
Inbki  that)  if  thefe  foils  wor0:retideri3d  firm 
|3iy  proffur^  i$  mig^t  he  U^^us,  dedroyed^ 

Agd  aa  polling  fwmed  to  be  the  ^fii^ 
QMIttMd  of  dfedtiog  thia»  Iicdhlvbd  to  try  if 
it'Aoidd  be  killed'hy  this  m^ni^A^  ^  : 

/With  ^his  vidtr^  a  weighty  ftotaQ  rollei^^ 
wsiar  himight  to  thit  part  of  ttieigrecA  wherof 
^'iotre)  abounded  moft,  whkh  \ras  draWfi 
along  it  for  twftMy  or  thli"ty  yardsi  aiid 
pnfli^d  back  :agatn  to  its  former  place  regu- 

Iferly  every  morning,— keeping  always  ex-r 
aftlv  in  the  fame  trad. 

In 


»4  «  •«  ty^ 
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,..-f.« 


Inii&v^^'W^  the  fijiirer  totally  d\{a.p^ 
petfred ;  and  (he  Mle  alley, '  fbiined'  by  the 

roUer-in  its  courfii)  becain^ 'cd^rcred  with  a 
dofe  pile :o£  white  cld^t«r ; 'although  the 
ground  on  each  fide  of  it  ftill  abounded 
with  the  forrei)  and  hardl]^  al^alk  of  ddver 
appeared  among  it.         '      '-?  -  : 

Old  pafture-ffields^ln  om  novthi^rQ  eHmate^ 
ai!e  frequently  Qver'^nia  i;b^f&i^gv  codfiitiog 
of  various  kinds  of  mofles,!  which  profper  av 
buxKlantly!  ^hiring  the  wint$er*fea£>n«  I  never 
yet  obfcrvctfiahy  fog  in  ^  the  foot-^paths  thro* 
the'  fields;  that  r  were  moft.  infefted  wiih  it. 
Hiis  .would  'feem  to  indicate,  that  frequent 
preflure  might /he  an  e£Fe£tual:meao  o£  eran 
dicating  it.n  i^'P'^  circuipflancethat  Thave 
yet  obferved^rclating  to  Ae  growth  of;  this 
fpecie$  q1  pIsMs>  feems  .ta  ibdicofe  that  they 

.rSpyrrey  *9^--or»  as  kis.fometimeB  caUedi 
X4rTiT^i^  only  Ibund  in  the  fame  fort  of 

fpungy 

;ii*  Spergula^  I 
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-    -  f. 


fpungy  foils."^It' 18  an  annual  platit,  that  1$ 
exceedingly  riefhicious  to  the  crops  of  Gitn 
in  tiiofe  couritrleis  where  this  k5Wd  bf  ground 
abounds.  In"firiner  foils,  the  charloctf,  and 
wild  muftard  ±,  become  the  fqoijrge  of  flo^ 

Tcnly  farmers  in  its  itead.  .      ,    \ 

,  .  -  ■       '        *  *  ' '  • 

When  this  fpungy  deaf  foil  is  in  a  difFe^- 
ent  ftate  of  cultivation,  it  naturally  produces 
the  common  de^d  (vulgo  dea)  nettle.  This 
efpecially  abounds  where  a  foil  of  this  fort  is 
trenched  up/  and  the  mold  Aat  has  bpeh 
lo.ng  buried  deep  is  cxpofed  to  the  air. 

The  cocks  tail,  or  feather  grafs  f ,  alfo  re* 
quires  an  open  and  fpungy  mdd,  and  cannot 
be  madfc  to  thrive  in  any  Other.— Hence  it 
happens  that,  in  countries  where  this  foil  a- 
bounds,  all  the  manured  fields  become  natii- 
rally  covered  with  t]bis  kind  of  grafs  when 
they , are  left  to  themfelves  :  For,  as  the  feeds 

are 

-f  Rbaphanus  raphaniftrum,       t  Sinapis  arvenfis. 
X  Stipapfnnata. 
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Jlfc ,  light,  they  ar^  carried  hy_ih«  wind  to  a 
great  diftanqg,  fo  that  there  is.  qevcr  want  of 
{(ifl^%  in  a>U!»daace .  to  ftock  all  the  fields.-^ 
And,  Mriiere  this  graf$  profperft,  it  roots  out 

all  other  forts. 

*") ' ,        ' '  •  '  ■  "   .  .  ' ' 

Rye-grafs  *  will .  in4ee(l  make  a  ftruggle 
witli  it.  And ^. when  the  ground  is  prgj^ly 
cleaned,— jjpd  a  little  confolid^^ted  by  a  ^ood 
mode  of  culture,— if  rye^graTs  feeds  are  then 
fowed  in  abundance,  if;  wUI  ufqally  get  the 
tetter  of  the  ixjriper. 

This  fpecies  of  grafs,  wbich  is  nowjib  li- 
niverGdly.  cultivated  ifi  moft  }parts  of  Bcftaiai 
requires  a  deep,  open,  lopv?,  deanlh  foil,  tend-* 
ing  toiiampnefs,  to  bring  it  to  Full  perfect 
tion.  Wherever  the  cocks  taij  erafs  natu- 
rally  abounds,  ikilful  culture  will  make  the 

*  .  .1  j'f.v«»»j» 

rye-grafs  flour ifli  exceedingly.  J4or  do  thpfc 
who  have  not  feen  a  foil  of  the  nature  fierc 
treated  of ,  know  to  what  an  amazing  degree 

of 

•  f 

^         ''  '  .         '  *       • 

*  •  Loliutn  perenrii* 


"A 
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^^J^</ -    .CxjLi^//.crr_A^z/^0/^^        ^^,1: 


's. 


\if  iUxUriahcd  this  plant  majr  be  reared.  I 
kiiow  well  that  [iedplc.whd  live  ia  cdiiiitrtcs 
that  ttijoy  a  much  bietter  fdil  in  gerieral  than 
that  Which  has  beeri  fatiuljir  td  me  fdr  fooie 
timd  pit^,  Virduld  Be  littld  difpofdd  id  glV€  me 
credit,  fhoalJl  I  alfard  theitt,  that,  6ti  i  fdil  df 
this  fortj  1  havi  flheafarfid  feVeril  ftalka  df 
tfc^pik  abovd  fix  feet  In  Idngth.'^Y^f  thiU 
is  i.  truth  that  coiuld  l?b  attefted  by  federal  r6- 
i]j>e(ftabld  perfons  vi^6  favr,  arid  tritaftired 
thdfe  ftaiks,  ihoald  it  be  thdUght  Wiirth  *n- 
<juinng  into  *i; 

I  fofbeif  td  tii«iitiori  ih^  Weiglit  of  kajr  t 
have  CiJt  ff  dm  in  atit  of  this  foi-t  df  ground 
it  oAi  cuttlttg,  48  1  am  f*eiiliblfe  it  would  stp- 

^6U  IL  t  I 


•  It  is  iteceflary  to  reixiark,  thai  no  Kind  of  ciA- 
ttlft'  cichiia  Brift^  rye^g^Aft  to  this  aittasflii|[  IcSgth, 
inle£i  the  f^afoii  was  remarkably  dry  i^^for^  i^hen  tM 
foil  is  ricby  afid  the  feafon  damp^  fach  a  Ittxuriaht 
trop  would  be  totted  long  before  it  could  hate  at* 
tamed  any  thing  like  maturiiy. 
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Yet,  on  this  foil,  no  culture  that  I  have 
yet  feen  tried  can  produce  an  abundant  crc^ 
of  red  clover  j  which  requires  a  weightier, 
firmer,  or  {harper  ibil. 

The  cocks  tail  grafs,  as  has  been  £udi  only 
appears  in  fields  that  have  been  mamircd.-^ 
In  other  fields,  eonfifling  of  the  fame  kiod 
of  foil,  the  fmall  bent  grafs  *  as  naturally 
and  univerfadly  eftablKhes  itfelf. 

The  fubjed  treated  of  in  this  difquifition 
has  been  fo  little  attended  to,  and  i^  few 
practical  farmers  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  foils  differ-* 
ing  ib  much  from  one  another,  as  thofe 
that  have  fumifhed  matter  for  thefe  obferva* 
dons,  that  I  am  afraid  I  (hall  hardly  here  be 
p^edly  underftoodr  It  is,  however,  e3t- 
tremely  important,  and  deferves  to  be  farther 
elucidated. 

Allow  me  here  to  draw  one  ufeful  corol-' 
tary,  that  naturally  arifes  from  the  confide^ 

ratioa 

•  Agroftii  capillar^* 
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ration  of  this  fubje<a,  which  I  would  beg  to 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  young  and 
fanguinp  improvers  in  agriculture,  as.  it 
might  tend  to  infpire  4  little  of  th^t  rational 
difl^dence,  the  want  of  which  has  proved  the 
ruin  of  thoufaods  who  have  fef:  out  in  that 
career. 

If  lar^e  and  extenfiye  diftri<9:s  are  to  be 
found, — in  which  the  foil,  through  almoft 
pvcry  part  of  the  one,  differs  very  much 
from  th^t  in  the  other,  as  to  the  above  men- 
tioned particulars,  although  they  may  per- 
haps agree  very  mucjh  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance, and  th^.  proportion  of  fand  and 
play,  an4  the  oth^r  diftinguiftiing  p2irti<;ulars 
of  foils  ufually  taken  notice  of  by  writers  oa 
agriculture,  or  o^her?,  it  mqft  follow,  that  the 
ms^n  who  is  well  acqu2^inte4  with  the  heft 
mode  of  culture  for  the  pne  of  th?fe  coun- 
tries may  be  altogether  unacquainted  with 
\\i,c  b?ft  methpd  of  treating  a  field  that  he 

mghx 
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might  think  was  very  much  of  the  fame  na-i 
ture  with  his  own,  in  another  diftrid. 

Hence  it  folio w$»  that  the  travelling  far- 
mer ought  to  he  cautious  hQW  he  condemna 
fome  particular  pradices  he  may  obfervei 
that  may  to  him  appear  extremely  unreafon^ 
able,  as  circumftanpes  may  fometiipes  render 
one  praftice  very  proper,-f-which,  upon  a 
foil  of  another  fort,  would  be  attended  with 
the  moft  baneful  confeq[uence?« 

Hence,  likewife,  it  follows,  that  the  ypung 
improver  ought  tq  be  extremely  cautious  how 
he  adopts  the  advice  of  fuch  farmers  as  may 
have  been  bred  on  a  diftrid,  at  a  great  di-^ 
ftance  from  his  owPt  as  he  may  ruin  himfelf 
in  purfuing  a  pra^ice  in  the  one  cafe,  tha? 
might  be  highly  advantageous  io  the  other, 
The  hints  of  feQfib|e  men  in  h^s  neighbour- 
hood pught  to  be  liftened  to  with  attention  j 
but  an  obferving  eye,  and  an  unremitting  at- 
tention to  fuch  fads  as  may  pccur  to  onc*^ 
felf,  are  the  only  fure  guides.  Till  experience 


has  «;c¥mu]iAted  wCiopn^  j^qtjf  cpofiij;*  ia 

cs^ytious  circumfpeftioii  alQne. 

It  I  fpei^k  here  witlj  a  more  th^a  ordinary 
decree  of  folligitude,  it  arife^  entirely  from 
a  full  convidiqn  of  the  mifchievous  cpnfe-r 
q^uences  that  often  refult  from  ap  oppo^tQ 
concluft,  Jin4  a  warm  defirQ  to  avert  from 
other?  fucU  cjilamittes  as  I  have  in  many  iiv» 
flanges  feen  arife  froiji  it.  My  own  exterv^ 
five  experience  in  two  verj^  diftant  and  dif-* 
firailar  parts  of  the  country  *,  enables  me  to 
(peak  wi^h  the  greater  certainty  on  this 
bead. 

As  fpw  who  have  always  remained  in  one 
corner  of  the  country  can  have  had  an.  op- 
portunity of  jperceiving  the  influence  of  par-» 
ticujars  of  this  fort  iii  their  f  uU  force,  I  ftiall 
t>eg  leavq  to  mention  an  anecdot?  relating  to 
it  that  occurred  to  rnyre^; 

Soqae 

♦  The  writer  was  born  near  Edmburgfc,  in  Mtd-Lo- 
thiani  and  pra£lifed  agriculture  there  for  federal  ycarg 
before  he  removed  to  Aberdeenfliirc. 
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Some  years  after  I  had  been  in  AberdeeOf 
Ihire,  two  very  fetifible  farmers  from  the 
Lothians  came  to  vifit  me  in  Qi^e  feafon)  fe-^- 
parately. — It  happened  that  I  was  fallowing 
a  field  that  year  of  a  foil  of  an  exceeding 
bad  quality,  which,  in  its  external  appear- 
ance,  greatly  refembled  fome  of  the  beft  field? 
that  thefe  gentlemen  had  been  accuftomed  to 

fee  J  and  both  of  them»  feparately,  after 
walking  over  my  farm,  and  examining  the 
different  fields  with  attention,  pitched  upon 
this  as  the  very  beft  field  in  my  farm, — al- 
though  it  was  in  fa£l;  by  f^r  the  wo^ft  they 

had  feen. 

One  of  thefe  gentlemen  had  pradifed  far-- 
jning  in  his  native  plape,  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs,  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  j — ^and  th? 

other,  for  more  t^ian  forty,— They  were 
both  men  much  efteemed  for  their  know-' 
ledge  and  difcretion  ;  nor  was  there  one  in 
the  coui^try  wh^re  they   lived  that  coiil^ 
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have  formed  a  jiifter  judgment  of  the  value 
of  any  foil  there  than  they  could  have  done. 
A  decifion  nearly  fKnilar  to  this  was  given 
afterwards  by  a  very  ingenious  and  fuccefs- 
ful  farmer  in  Northumberland.  The  truth 
is,  neither  of  them  had  ever  feen  a  foil  of 
the  nature  of  that  in  queftion ;  and  it  was  no 
impeachment  on  their  judgment>  if  they 
were  unacquainted  with  its  real  qualities,  and 
therefore  reafoned  from  analogy,  that  it 
would  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  of  thofe 
foils  that  it  mod  nearly  refembled< 


XLL 


Some  plants  can  bef  reared  only  upon 
foils  that  have  been  manured  with  one  kind 
of  manure,  and  the  growth  of  others  is 
chiefiy  promoted  by  other  manures. — ^Want- 
ed— A  lift  of  fuch  plants  as  have  their 

growth 
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growth  chiefly,  promoted  by  any  ohel  Tort  of 
inanure)  in  preference  to  another   * 


«>  «  #  • 

tsipctietite  (hows,  that  the  comiHon  pM^ 
INrhaher  white  at  grey,  titihot:  be  f'earfed  ta 
|>6rfe£tiott  in  atty  fifcld  Whidh  haft  ndt  heed 
cither  naturally  w  attifitiaW^  iinpfegnawd 
ivith  fomc  calcnreout  *  mattet.-^Mence  M 
happens,  that  JxJafe  art  rSrdy  cultivated  iK- 
niverfally  as  a  ffefd  crop,  Utt^fe  te  thoft 
parts  of  the  country  where  either  lirtiej  or 
marlei  or  chalk  abound.  But^  on  the  Tea-' 
eoaft^  where  fheH-fifh  are  often  catched  in 
abundance,  we  meet  with  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  getietal  rule.' 

It  is  pretty  remarkable,  that  a  foil  whick 
coulfd  hardly  have  made  one  pea  come  tcf 

perfeSiirii^ 

*  Calcaffious  Is  a  geiiei^l  lerm,  including  all  thofe 
^  iubAafices  that  might  be  conyerted  into  lime,  if  \m^ 
mixed  with  any  other  extraneous  matter/ 
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^rfedlon,  although  richly  manured  with 
dung*5 — ^if  it  fhall  have  been  once  limed, 
ftall  be  capable  of  producing  abundant  crops 
of  peafe  ever  afterwards,  if  duly  prepared  in 
^hef>efpeQ«. 

Turnip,  on  the  other  hand,  will  grow  in 
any  foil,  if  it  is  manured  with  dung  ; — but 
^:imc  docs  not  promote  its  growth  in  fuch  a 
liigh  degree.— Hence  turnips  are  the  firft 

ifnprovinjj  crop  in  a  country  deftitute  of 
ttme,— and  peafe  in  the  other.  i 

In  t:6untries  where  coal-foot  is  ufed  as  a 
manure  in  large  quantities,  the  opinion  pre- 
Tails  that  this  manure  deftroys  clover,  while 
it  greatly  encourages  the  growth  of  rye- 
grafs.  But  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
remarking,  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous ; 
although  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  way  in 
Voi..  II.  Uu  w^ich 

♦  In  thcfc  cafes  the  p^a  feems  to  haulm*  and  u- 
fually  dies  away  after  bloffQmlnJf;^  without  ripening 
the  grain.  *  n 


/ 


-.V     ..     ' 
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which  it  has  come  fo  be  fo  ynlyerfaUy  ^ 
dopted. 

For  foot,  although  it  does  not  dcftroy  do? 
ver,  does  not  iq  any  feqfible  degree  promote 
the  growth  of  that  plant,  when  applied  to 
the  ground  in  any  proportions.  I  have  ufe4 
foot  as  a  top  drelfttlg  for  clover  and  rye-grafs 
in  all  proportions,  from  one  hundred  bufhel^ 
per  acre,  to  fix  hundred  *  ;-r-Tand  I  cannot 
fay  that  ever  I  could  perceive  the  clover  up- 
on thefe  fields  in  the  leaft  degree  more  lux^ 
riant  thaq  in  the  places  where  no  foot  had 
been  applied. 

But  the  effeds  of  tl^is  manure  upon  the 
growth  of  rye-grafs  is  amazing, — and  ea- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  a3  far 
as  my  trials  have  gone.— Hence  it  happen?, 
that,  in  fields  dreffed  with  foot,  the  rye* 
grafs  fo  far  overtops  the  clovej,  that,  it  is 

i      no| 

*  The  bufhel  is  pot  a  common  meafure  in  Scot- 
land :    It  15  nearly  the  fapie  with  the  peafe,  or  me.a^ 
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hot  feen,ii— and  the  whole  crop  Jeetns  to  be 
rye-igrafsi — ^although,  in  fad^  there  h  ad 
inuch  clover  as  if  it  had  not  been  minured 
at  all. 

This  is  i  very  fatisfaSdry  proof  of  the 
influence  df  one  itiariure  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  a  particular  plant  in  preference  td 
that  of  another.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
others  that  the  farmer  is  at  prdfent  ignqrant 
of, — I  (hall  fugged  a  few. 

It  cdnftintly  happened,  that,  where  aheap 
bf  foot  has  lain  fd  long  upon  the  ground  ad 
to  deftroy  all  the  plants  upon  its  furface^ 
the  firft  plant  that  appears  afterwards  is  the 
common  couch-grafs  *. 

It  a6  uniVerfally  happehs,  that  the  fir  ft  plant 

that  appears  where  a  heap  of  common  ftable- 

dung  has  lain,  is  the  common  knot-grafs  f* 

Sain*foin  thrives  upon  the  thinneft  lime- 

ftoncy  gravely,  or  chalky  foils,  with  grfeat 

luxuriance,' 

♦  Triticuni  repenu  t  Polygonum  aviculara 


*    %«r-.*|-.*,  ♦•-  .,    '■'-'   "'   ■\''*" 
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luxuriance,  even  where  thefe  are  fo  poor  ai 
to  afford  a  very  fcanty  crop  of  other  foru 
of  grafs* 

On  much  richer  foils,  that  are  not  ib 
highly  t^ipregnated  with  calcareous  mat- 
ter,  that  plant  only  languKhes— -on  msh 
ny  occafions  it  dies  entirely.— Henee  iaiiH 
foin  IS  a  mod  Taluable  crop  in  chalky  €ouq« 
tricsj— id  others  k  is  juftly  thought  of  no 
value. 

Lime  feems  to  promote  the  growth  of 
rye-grafs  in  a  higher  degree  than  it  does  the 
growth  of  feather-grafs.*— For,  in  fields  that 
naturally  abound  with  this  lafi,  and  in 
which  it  even  gets  the  better  of  rye-graft 
when  it  is  fbwedi — if  the  ground  be  iimedt 

the  rye-^grafs  flourifhes  and  deftroys  the  o* 
ther ;— ^nd,  when  that  fails,  it  is  fucceedei 
by  white  clover  and  the  poa->grafles>  rather 

than  by  the  feather^grafs* 

XLH, 
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There  is  reafbn  to  fufpedt  that  certain  ma- 
nures which  operate  moft  powerfully  upon 
fome  foils,  do  not  promote  the  fertility  of  o- 
ther  foils  in  the  fmalleft  degree. — It  would 
furely  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  pradical  farmer 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the(e  peculiari- 
ties. 


» 


lu  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  was 
born,  and  firft  praifiifed  agriculture,  no  ma- 
nure whatever  produced  fuch  a  powerful  and 
lafting  efFedl  as  horn  fhavings. — Compared 
with  the  beft  yard  (midding)  dung,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ilooe  of  £havings  to  a  cart« 

load 
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load  *  of  dung,  the  cflFcd  of  the  firft  was,  at 
the  beginning,  about  equal,  but^  after  the! 
firft  crop,  it  was  greatly  fuperior. 

In  the  place  where  I  now  refide,  I  havd 
found  the  etfedt  extremely  different.— ^A  field 
of  a  good  lolmy  foil,  little  different  in  ap-^ 
pearance  from  thofe  on  which  I  had  former-^ 
ly  laid  this  manure  with  fuccefs,  was  fallow-^ 
ed,  arid  got  a  thorough  drefling  of  horn  fha- 
vlngs.-'^It  has  (ihce  that  tinle  carried  feven 
crops  of  corn  and  grafs ;  but  I  have  bee& 
able  to  perceive  no  fenfible  effedi  of  the  ma- 
nure on  any  of  thefe  crops.  There  has  hard- 
ly been  even  a  fingle  tuft  of  grain  mor* 

buihy  and  ftrong  in  one  part  of  the  field 

.  .  •*  ' 

Chan 

*  Nothing  18  fo  indefinite  a^  a  cart  or  waggon^ 
load  of  things  of  this  fort^  that  are  not  commonly 
weighed  or  meafured  y  therefore,  it  were  to  be  wiihed 
that  writers  on  agriculture  would  endeavour  to  de- 
fine them  accurately.-: — ^The  caft  Itfad  hefc  mearrt 
may  be  8^  quantity  between  thirty  and  thirty-fi^ 
buihelsa 
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(han-  another  i-fTrar.xircainllanc»  that  could 
hardly  be  ^voided  in  ufing this, manure,  frotp. 
the  impoflTibility^  of  fpreadiag  it  fo  equally  as 
is  neceflary. 

Common  fait  is  another  manure  that  I 
haye  tried  alm.oft  wit;h  the  fao^  fuccefs.  It  i$ 
well  l^nown,  from  nqmberlefs  well  authenti- 
cated e:5;periments,  that  the  moft  ordinary 
pSc€t  of  this  manure  is,  to  promote  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil  in  a  very  fenfible  degree,  for 
jifliort  time,  when  ufod  in  mojderate.qpapti- 
ties,  and  to;checi;  the  vegetation  of  every 
kind  of  plant  for  a  certain  period,  if  employ- 
ed in  an  over  prflpoption.        >  ;  _  . 

Tq  try  the  effe£t  of  it  upquvmy  own  par>' 
ticular  foil,  I  fi^ed  ^  pin  in  the  iniddle  of  a 
plot  of  grafe  in  the:  month  .of  May, — anjl 
round  thati  as  a  centre,  defcrib?d  a  circle  of 
two  yards  diameter*, — ArOundthe  jiiner  cirr 
cumference  of  th%t  .circular  line, .  1  ilrewed 
fome  common  falt:Yery  thin*  n^kingi  it, gra- 
dually thicker  and  thicker  as  it  came  towards 

the 
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the  centre,  fill,  at  tlic  pin  itfelf,  lixe  hUt  lay 
near  an  inch  thick  upon  the  grafs. 

The  ^hole  ^zt  foon  diffblved  by  the  dcwi 
and  rains,  which  were  not  copious  at  that  fea- 
fon.  I  looked  with  impatience  to  obfcrvci 
the  eflFeft  of  the  experiment,— ^ut  with  aflo- 
nifhtnent  obferved,  that  the  fpot  coidd  not 
liave  been  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft  of  ihi 
green,  except  by  the  pin,  which  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  its  place  three  years, 

I  leav^  phitofophers  to  accOtfiit  for  thcfe 
uncommon  phaeDomena«*-4i6t  the  ^rinerv 
in  the  mean  trmcw  be  taughi  from  them,  to 
proceed  with  cautionis  difffidetu:e  in  the  appU** 
cation  of  new  and  ©ntried  manures*  Fw,  it 
is  not  enough  that  he  Ihonid  be  ctrfainthat, 
they  have  been  attended  with  the  mofl:  beoo* 
%cial  eSeO^y  when  tried  by  •anothet>-*4Mfore 
iie  c&n  he  affinred  of  foceefs,  he  faim&if  t>agbt 
to  try  their  effefl*  by  a  /air  experiiiKMt  oa 
^  fma41  Icaie,  kwd  be  determmcd  an  his  praic^ 

ticc 
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tvce  at  hrg€^  by  thie  r^lt  of  that  experU 
meat,  if  it  has  been  clear  and  deciiiTe. 

One  other  pradical  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  above  mentioned  lads,  which  might 
be  of  fervice,  if  duly  attended  to. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  wri- 
ters on  agriculture,  who  have  lived  in  diffe- 
rent partd^  of  the  ccfuntry,  accufing  one  aiuv- 
ther  of  wifehood  and  mifreprefentation ;  be- 
caufe,  perhaps,  the  one  has  re<;orded  an  ex- 
periment, with  its  refuk,-^-^hich  has  been 
triad  by  the  other,  with  all  itni^ginable  fair-- 
aefs,  who  has  found  the  refult  to  be  extreme- 
iy  different.— He  repeats  the  experiment 
with  all  the  neoefiary  precautions, — ^but  ftill 
the  r^lt  ift  the  fame  ;— ^rom  whence  he  in- 
fei^t  that  the  ttrft  hae  told  a  falfdbdod  to 
fupl^rt  fome  favourite  theory. 

Perhaps  I  myfdf  might  ;have  been  accnTed 

of  this  in  the  prefent  cafe,— had  not  my  own 

experience  furniftied  both  the  refults  differ-* 

*  ing  fo  much  from  one  another.— But,  if  foils 

Vol,.  II.  X  X  differ 
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differ  fo  much  from  one  another,  in  fome  of 
their  moft  effential  qualities,  while  they  are 
not  fenfibly  different  in  their  external  ap- 
pearance,—-ought  we  not  to  conclude,  that 
the  circumftances  that  may  afFedk  the  former, 
are  often  fo  much  concealed,  as  to  authorife 
no  one  to  didbate  pofitively  for  another  in  all 
cafes.-^Let  us  then  proceed  with  ardour  ia  our 
refearches,  but  with  unceafing  caution  and 
diffidence,  whenever  we  exceed  the  limits  of 
our  own  proper  experience,— 'A  man  who, 
with  confidence,  prefcribes  to  others  what 
fhould  be  done  in  all  cafesy  is  moft  certainly 
unacquainted  with  the  art  he  profefTes,  arid 
mufl  often  fail.— Nor  would  this  be  fo  inuch 
to  be  regretted,  did  not  thofe  who  are  fo  fari- 
guine  in  the  opinion  of  their  knowledge,  ufu- 
ally  advife  others  to  proceed  upon  fuch  a 
large  fcale  as  muft  be  attended  with  certain 

ruin  to  the  undertakers,  if  it  does  not  fully 
fucceed. 

Thui 
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*  Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  whatever  light 
we  view  this  fubjeft,  we  meet  with  much 
uncertainty  and  doubt.  Were  we  to  pro- 
ceed forward,  and  confider  the  nature  and 
diftinguifliing  qualities  of  different  foils ;  — 
the  feveral  changes  that  may  be  produced 
upon  thefe  by  culture  or  other  circumftan- 
ces ; — the  properties  of  different  manures, 
and  the  effeds  that  thefe,  in  various  cir- 
cuniftances,  produce  upon  the  different  foils; 

the  mode  of  cultivating  each  variety  of 

plants,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  its  greatcft  per- 
fcdion  ;— the  efFeds  of  thefe  upon  the  foil, 
and  the  confequences  of  all  the  difFerenj  al- 
ternations of  crops,  with  all  the  variety  of 
collateral  circUmftances  that  branch  out  from 
thefe  capital  heads;  we  would  find  the  fame 
uncertainty  prevail  throughout  the  "whole, 

•'■•'■        ^  •  -  -  as 


1 
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as  in  that  fmall  part  that  has  juft  now  en- 
gaged our  attention,  and  might  probably 
meet  with  a  ftill  greater  variety  of  dogma- 
tic alTertioAs  and  ill-founded  opinioios,  iQaia- 
tained  with  a  ftiU  greater  degree  o£  obfti- 
nacy,  than  the  few  that  w€  have  j^ad  Qcca<p 
{ion  to  reprehend.  But  k  y^s^s  jvi^^ged  pro- 
per here  to  defift.  If»  in  the  fqregoipg 
pages,  it  Should  be  imagined  that  the  writer 
hath,  on  fome  oc^fionsi  aflumed  n,  more 
decifive  tope  than  ma^y  feem  to  be  ponfiftent 

whh  a  work  of  tb^is  n^ture^  he  hopi^s  ^he  can- 
idid  ceader  will  be  i»«re  difpofed  to  af(;ribf^  U  to 
that  iovoluntvy  v49^X  that  oatijir^y  ^^ifes 
rn  the  mind  when  it  i:<>rvtenipl^es  qi^oStfi 
that  it  deeips  of  gr«at  impprta^ce  tp  imw- 
Ver$  of  maulfiO)d^  ai>d  ;he  cor^fecju.qit  G?g?r 
iJefire  that  it  feels  tp  corre^  thpfe  <Jjef?ft8 
that  appear  to  i^tewrupt,  in  a  Jjii^  4e|[rpc, 
Ae  g<ner4  g<?P4  of  fociety,  th^a  to  a^y 
finifter  c^ujRg. — i^i^  onjy  a^ipj  has  t^en  to 
endeavour  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of 

ufeful 
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ufeful  truths,  with  a  view  to  promote,  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power,  the  general  hap-« 
pinefs  of  mankind :  And,  as  the  errors  into 
which  he  may  have  fallen  are  involuntary, 
he  will  think  himfelf  obliged  to  thofe  who 
may  point  them  out  with  candour,  fo  as  to 
enable  him  to  corred  them,  if  ever  thefe 
iheets  ihould  come  to  another  impreffion. 


APPENDIX. 
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LI  N  N  JE  U  S,  who  Is:  iuftl'y  celebrated 
for  his  knowledge  in  the  different 
branches  of  Natural  Hi/lory y  gave  the  firft  hint 
for  beginning  the  following  fet  of  ufeful  ex- 
periments in  rural  oeconomyy  which  were 
a&erwarda  profecuted  by  fome  of  his.  pupils, 
and  publiihed  in  the  Jmoenitates  Acadetmcaej 
und^r  the  title  of  the  Sivedijh  Pan. 

The  defign.  of  this  truly  valuable  fet. of 

experiments  was,  to  afcertain  which  of  all 
the  plants  common  in  Sweden  were  eat,  and 
which  of  them  were  refufed  by  the  five  moft 
valuable  domeilic  animals,  oxen,  cattle,  horfes, 
flieep,  and  fwine,  thatit  might  ferve  as  a  di*- 
re<9:ion  to  the  rural  improver  in  the  choice  of 
plants  proper  to  be  cultivated  by  hifn  for  any 
particular  j  purpofe, .  as  alfo  to  enable  him  to 
know  what  fpecies  of  animals  it  would,  be 
moft  profitable  for  him  to  allow  to  be  fed  with 
the  produce  of  any  field  in  its  natural  ftate. 

Mr 
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^r  Stillingfieet  ttanflated  into  Eng^Oi  tbb 

»  -  - 

introdudion  to  this  fet  of  experiments, — ^but 
he  omitted  the  experiments  themfelves, —  on 
iooraot  vfitit  <Ai^m\Vf  of  Making  ordinaiy 
readstiB  kaehr  ihc  plants  by  the  naniies  thfet 

i  Mft  tibt^&lkfiied  «hi&t  thfe  r^iil^  ib  fnffi- 
elMt  tb  fttvtltit  ia  trafitflkbh  df  Miftt.di 
eJtpWiiaefits  froWi  iJeift^g  tff  fctttt;  ufej  <v6ti  *o 
tlie'etigli&  V^ti!^)  ab  ft^<  <f>^d«s  ^it^  uh- 
acquainted  ^th 'fei^y  of 'fcfe  l$li(A*  tjy  tfcei** 
fei^ifh  ukttres^  and  as  thd-ei*e  ftw«r  ftill, 
#ihd!h««>e  thie  fmtiS^  ipMt  tff  ebte^ife,  «»le> 
ftjtty  i«st*aw«ii  &p|Jbrtufliif  of  g^ww^g  ** 
tfortictitars  about  ft^tbh  they  may  be  acpkib* 
ed^iff  fobfe  >of  their,  acqnaidbsacai*  if  thej 
ftite  ceally  defirotts  of  it. 

On  Aus  Kteountt  1  faaire  cho&ik  to  poliffifii 
iQktt  ijRperittiifrits  them(a««bi-^*aw»^  &b* 
idifR^  thfe  fingWh  names  gi«ren  to  th«  iemeid 
|fla«itB))ta)pta  ftomiHudfon^ijRfo^-tf  i%/«»;t» 

.  fiaw 
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finne  of  which  I  have  added  fuch  vulgar 
names  as  have  come  to  my  own  knowledge. 

I  have  likewife  been  tempted  to  undertake 
this,  in  fome  meafure  with  a  view  to  excite  a 
defire  of  attaining  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
botany  among  philofophic  farmers,  who 
would  reap  many  benefits  from  a  competent 
proficiency  in  this  fcience. 

The  utility  of  this  branch  of  fcience  will 
appear  plainly  from  the  perufal  of  the  fol- 
lowing fet  of  ejcperiments.  For»  without 
its  aid)  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  any 

inhabitant  of  Britain  to  have  been  benefited 
by  any  of  the  fa£ts  contained  in  them  ;  as  it' 
would  not  have  been  poflible  for  them  to 
have  known,  with  certainty,  any  one  plant 
mentioned  through  the  whole  of  thefe  nu- 
merous experiments  ;  whereas,  it  is  now  eaiy 
to  know,  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  every 
herb  that  occurs^ 

Thofe  who  view  botany  in  this  light,— 
if^ho  ^Qiifider  it  as  a  neceiTary  ftep  of  that 

y  y  ladder 
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ladder  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  at- 
tain ufeful  knowledge,  wiU  look  down  wkh 
equal  contempt  on  thofe  who  reft  fetisfied 
with  being"  able  to  name  every  plant  Aat 
may  occur  to  them,  and  eonfider  this  as  the 
ultimate  ufe  and  end  of  this  fcience ;  as  ef 
thofe  who,  with  a  faftidious  pride  of  mind, 
defpife  this  purfuitas  mean  and  ignoble,  and 
glory  in  their  ignorance  of  a  fcience  they 
think  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  men  who 
are  bufied  in  purfuits  of  things  of  real  uti- 

It  is  indeed  no  more  at  beft  than  a  voca- 
'bularyj  and,  although  it  be  poflible  for  one 
to  learn  all  the  words  of  a  vocabulary,  widi- 
out  attaining  any  knowledge  ofthe  language; 
yet  it  is  impoflible  for  a  ftranger  to  that 
language  to  attain  a  kaow;ledge  of  It,  with- 
•out  fifft  retaining  in  his  memory  the  words 
of  which  it  confifts  ;  which  he  will  beft  at- 
t^in  by  the  aid  of  that  vocabulary. 
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The  fcience  die  batanift  ought  to  wlfh  to 
attaia,  is  the  knoivkdge  of  plants. — ^The  fc- 
ycral  fyfiefns  oi  botany  that  have  been  it^- 
irentedj  pteteod  to  do^jQc  more  than  to  clafs 
tiiefe  pti^at«  ia  fueh  a  manner  as  to  facilitate 
the  atei^aibeat  of  their  names  :-— It  is  there* 
ifarc  of  the  greateft  importaiace,  as  a  mean 
^f  aitaiiang  kfw'u>le^ ;  but,  a^  an  ulti-* 
fndPe  efidi  it  is  perhapbi  the  mod  trifling  pur* 
ibit  that  ^^  occupy  the  mind  of  man. 

A  1i>ftn  who  values  himfelf  for  his  know- 
ledge in  thift  mere  fyftem  of  clafitficationt 
without  aiming  to  make  it  of  any  other  ufe^ 
Qca&ly  refembtes  him  ^o  fhould  glory  in 
being  abte  to  'ref>eat  with  fadlity  all  t^ 
wdrdi  <Sf  ^ny  iink«6wn  langmge.-— If  the 
itier^  botanift  bddi  aihy  thing  new,  he  may 
bt  uf 'fotae  nfe  to  dthbrs,  by  abridgiog  their 
'luboiiiv-^biit  mirft  he  tonfidered  as  the  verieft 
dundeof  4  drudge  that 'ever  e*ifted*  His  life 
4s  fperit  in  the  brdSubuB  parfQ^  t>f  ^  fhadofi, 

of^aireiility. 

■^  «. 

Lin- 
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Linnaeus,— ^although  he  has  done  moft  to 
afTift  others  in  attaining  the  names  of  plants 
"with  certainty  and  facility,  than  perhaps  any 
other  man, — fcems  to  view  the  fcience  in  its 
proper  light ;  as  he  has  endeavoured  to  ex^* 
tend  the  views  of  his  pupils  to  the  defire  of 
difcovering  fuch  plants  as  arc  endowed  with 
qualities  that  may  be  of  ufe  to  mankind.  The 
following  fet  of  experiments  is  one  fatisfao 
tory  proof  of  this ;  and  many  others  might 
be  produced,  were  this  a  proper  place  for  it. 

We  have  feafon  to  regret,  that' other  emi- 
nent naturalifts,  who  live  in  other' parts  of 
the  world,  have  fo  fcldom  followed  his  exam- 
pie  in  this  refpetl:.— And  it  Ought  to  cover 
them  with  (hamc,  when  they  refledl  thatf 
under  the  influence  of  this  fingle  naan,  the 
fmall  and  inconfiderable  kingdom  of  Sweden 
fhould.  have  produced  »  greater  number  of 
really  valuable  experiments  on  the  ufes  of 
plants,  and  other  natural  bodies,  withio  thefe 
few  yearS)  than  perhaps  .all  Europe  beisdes; 

although 
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iUthough  the  attainment  of  knowledge  there 
is  much  more  difficult  than  in  many  other 
places ;  and  although  it  is  next  to  impof* 
fible  for  the  mod  fuccefsful  experimenter  to 
publifh  his  difcoVeries  to  the  world,  without 
almoft  a  certainty  of  lofing  by  the  publica* 
tion. 

The  following  experiments  were  publiflx- 
ed  by  Nicolas  Haffelgren,  in  the  year  17491 
*-^who,  after  having  mentioned  the  firft  hint 
foir  this  purpofe  that  was  given  by  Linnaeus^ 
in  the  relation  of  his  journey  to  DalicarTia» 
atm.  1 734,  and  taking  notice  that  his  difciple 
Profeifor  Kalxn,  in  imitation  of  him,  men- 
tioned fome  of  the  plants  that  cattle  eat  or 
refufed,  which  he  had  occafion  to  remade  in 
a  journey  he  made  to  Bahus,---«he  adds, 

«•  Anno  1747  and  1748,  our  prefidf-nt 
(Linnaeus)  undertook,  with  great  diligence, 
not  only  to  make  experiments  himfelf^  but.  to 
eiccite  his  difciples  and  auditors  to  do  the 
iame;  of  which  i  was  one.    Thus,  atlaft, 

lAany 
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tnariy  exp^iments  vnre  madr,  mi  repeatd^ 
d^ffecially  by  D.  Dt  Hagftfom?  Ma^.  E;  6. 
I^iidbebk,  E.  Etehinih  j.  G.  WaWbcnbi 
fc.  Montiir,  F.  'CMabcre,  j.  G  FoftkiM^ 
A.  FdmaiiWter^  ndt  to  mcmidti  otbert  ifrho 
ftrdVfci  as  hvwerQ  fo  oJrtdo  cfne  tmotfter  in 
finding  tfie  plants,  which  were  moft  fuitaMe 
f0r  different  animftlfr." 

When  {haft  Britain  tTc  ^1)k  to  f)rodace 
fuqh  a  fratbrhity,  emuloufly  contending  who 
ifaaU  moft  ptomole  fudi  artolher  fet  of  ufe- 
ftA  experiqients  i      ' 

By  this  me&nS)  they  were  enabled  to  pro- 
duce abijyie  two  thtmfand  cerran  i?x|)€ri- 
ments^  fomc  i>f  whtch  weife  Repeated,  he  af- 
rfiicfeB  os»  ten  tikes  xfrcif,  -aSoid  fdme  df  ^in 
twice  %ife  t)ftfe»r 

The  piatKs.%Ci^  ihofen  when  th^  leaves 
w?fe  ib  ){«rfbaittf/aHii  wferefiiandled  «s  litlk 
>isJpdfirbic  befofe  they  were  ^ircnto  thcdif- 
*:£ferent  arrimais.  They  wire  HScted  to  thefc 
Animals  WBen .their  bdiies  ^efe  pi?etty  full; 
/end  every  poffible  caution  was  taken  to  ob- 

taia 
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tain  a  perfed  knowledge  06  \yliat  ^ey  vo- 
luntarily eat,  amd  what  they  rejefked. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  doubted  that, 

fliould  the  fame  experiments  be  repeated  by 

♦•  » 

others,  the  refult  might  differ  -in  m^ny  in- 
ftances. — Some  individual  animals  are  much 
nicer  in  their  tafte  than  others  naturally  \—^ 
others,  from  habits  m9y  be  induced  to  eat 
with  pleafure  many  plants  that  they  would 
have  at  iirft  refufcd.  From  which  circum- 
(lances,  the  refult  of  the  fame  experiment, 
tried  at  different  times,  on  different  animals, 
might  vary. 

Neverthdefs,  'it  may,  in  general,  be  iaJ- 
lowed  as  an  undoubted  fa£l,  that  whatever 
plant  has,  in  any  of  t*  efe  experiments,  been 
eat  by  any  clafs  of  animals,  will,  in  general, 
be  eat  'by  other  animals  of  the  fame  clafs, 
if  proper  means  are  irfed  for  inducing  thofe^ 
that  are  Ay  at  fipft  to  tafte  it,  and  become 
acquainted  with  «it«  . 

But 
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But  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that,  al«- 
though  all  the  aDimals  of  one  clafs  have  re- 
fufed  a  particular  plants  other  animals  of 
the  fame  fort  will  on  no  occafion  be  induced 
to  eat  of  it.  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  take 
notice  of  feveral  inftances  of  this  fort  that 
have  come  to  my  own  knowledge,  which 
ihall  be  fubjoined  by  way  of  notes  to  the 
table  of  experiments. 

In  the  table  that  follows,  the  Latin  gcne^ 
ric  name  of  the  plant  is  firfl  given  in  Ro- 
man charaders,  after  which  lollows  the  name 
of  the  fpecies  in  Italics<— waich  is  fuccecdqd 
by  the  Engliih  name,  taken  from  Hudfon's 
Flora  Anglica* 

The  following  letters  indicate  the  dura- 
tion  of  the  diflFerent  plants  : — A,  iignifies  an 
annual  plant ;  Bi  a  biennial ;  P,  a  perennial  j 
Tf  (ignifies  a  tree  or  (hrub ;  and  the  numbers 
L  11.  III.  &c.  01OW  the  times  of  their  flower- 
ing, viz.  January,  f  ebru^ry,  M^chj  &k. 

The 
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The  five  columns  on  the  right  hand 
ferve  to  denote  the  five  domeftic  animals 
to  which  the  plants  had  been  offered.  The 
firft  marked  O.  oxen — ^the  fecond  G*  goats 
— ^the  third  Sh.  Jheep — ^the  fourth  H.  horfes 
— and  the  fifth  Sw.  fivine. 

The  marks  in  thefe  columns,  oppofite  to 
the  name  of  every  plant,  fhow  whether 
that  plant  was  eat  or  refufed  by  the  ani- 
mals expreflfed  in  each  column. — ^By  the 
mark  (i)  is  denoted  that  the  plant  was 
eaten  ;  by  the  mark  (o)  that  it  was  refufed; 
and  by  both  of  thefe  (10)  or  (01)  that  it 
was  fometimes  eat,  and  fometimes  refufed : 
The  letter  (n)  denotes  that  it  was  not 
.tried  with  the  particular  animal  in  whofe 
column  it  is  placed,  although  there  is  no 
explanation  of  this  in  the  origmal  work. 

The  Swedifh  naturalifl  arranged  the  plants 

according  to  the  order  they  hold  in  the 

VojL  .11.  Z  z  Flora 
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Flora  Sttetk^  of  Limiseus* — I  have  thought 
it  better  to  alter  that  arrangement  to  one 
which,  I  imagine,  x^  better  adapted  to  the  ufc 
of  the  farmer,— *-aT5d  which  is^  divided  into 
clafles,  according  to  the  number  of  animab 

that  eat  each  plant. 

The  firft  clafs  contains  fuch  plants  aa 

Were  either  eat  by  all  the  five  clafles  of  ani- 

ihak,  or  only  rejeded  by  one  of  them. 

The  fecond  clafs  contains  thofc  thajt  were 
eat  by  four,  or  rejeded  only  by  two* 

The  third  contains  thofe  that  were  eat 
by  three,  or  rejeded  by  thtee^ 

The  fourth  contains  thofe  that  were  eat 
by  two,  or  rejeded  by  four. 

The  fifth  contains  thofe  that  were  not  eat 
by  any  animal  at  all. 

This  arrangement  is  oiily  broke  throng 
iti  fome  cafes,  where  a  plant  or  two  ^re 
placed  with  others  of  the  fame  fpecies,' al- 
though differing  a  little  from  the  others. 

There 
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There  are  in  the   original   table  many 

that  were  not  tried  at  all. — ^Thefe  are 

here  entirely  omitted.  "^ 

To  affift  the  reader  to  turn  to  any  plant 
he  may  wifh  to  examine,  a  Latin  and  an 
^ngliih  index  are  fubjoined 
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Ocnrft* 

'         % 

£                        Gentiana 

55^*559! 

Bchium 

490*  Geranium 

80 — 87 

MjVMi^ 

*         35?'   Gcum 

250,  251 

£i|ipetrtsm 

-"        603     Glaux- 

55^* 

j^ilohium 

307--^  10    Glechama 

5**' 

Equitetum 

342#— 346    GftaphaHum 

438"n44<» 

Brica. 

2II|  212 

Erjgeron 

S94f  595                       H 

Eriophorsmy 

463 — ^465.   Hedera 

4?5' 

£rYum 

iQ3>  104.   Hcracieitm 

49^ 

Erjfixnum 

27J,  276    Herniaria 

37».f 

Frtfonymus- 

i63i  Hieraciam 

2ft4'f-«a9Q.i. 

Bupatoriurti 

590    Hippopha« 

33*' 

Euphorbia 

405^—407  i   Hippuris 

S^V 

Euphraria75> 

j6^263i  264    Hofdeum 

3$8i 

Hottoniar 


400 
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Hottonia 

-             554    Linum             - 

196 

• 

Humulus 

136    Lithofpermum 

3<5S.  266 

Hyofcyamus 

55^     Lolium 

466,  467 

Hypericum 

128-^436    Lonicera 

374.  375 

Hjrpochaeris 

m         283     Lotas 

J07 

Lychni 

246* 

t 

'  Lycopfis 

167 

Impatiens 

m          5916     Lycopu« 

4S» 

Inula 

^^j.^4^6     Lyfimachia 

J7'i— 373 

Iris 

-            556    Lythrum 

24* 

Ifatis 

586 

Juncus            , 

199—205                      M 

1 

Juniperus 

336    Malva 

277— 28# 

Marrubium 

62i 

L 

Matricaria 

«99— 300- 

Jjamium 

5i9-:-52i     Medicago 

114,115 

Lapfana 

292     MclampyniBT 

258—261 

Laferpitium 

^         48^    Melica 

148,  149 

Lathrea 

416    Mentha 

412,  41 J 

Lathyrus 

95 — 98    Mercurialiff 

33^ 

Ledum 

572    Mefpilus 

59 

Lcontodon 

281,282    Milium 

7 

Leonurus 

255    Montia  , 

607 

Lepidium 

420>  421     Myagarum 

78 

I:Agufticum 

182     Myofotis        553,  612,  61 J 

Liguftrum 

347     Myrica 

539 

Linaaea 

^           527     Myriophyllum 

63s" 

Nardos 
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not 


N 

.  Poa 

13—19 

tardus             * 

142 

Polemonium 

170 

Ncpct^ 

581 

Polygala 

88 

Nymphaea 

494,  495 

Polygonum,  217 

—2^2,622 

Polypodium 

5+2-544 

O 

Populus 

332—334 

Oenanthe 

562,5(53 

Potamogeton    468>   608-*-^ 

Ononis 

}\6,  117 

611 

Onopordurn 

632 

Potentilla 

,    68—73 

Ophrys              f 

535 

Prenanthis 

121 

Orchis 

531—534 

PrimuU 

3(^8,  369 

Ojriganum 

411 

Prunella             ^^ 

256 

Orniothogalum 

197,  198 

Prunus 

243>  244 

Orobus 

92—94 

Pulmonari^       * 

367 

Oxalis 

337 

Pyrol^ 

569—571. 

Pyru§ 

S7»  5S 

P 

«. 

Papaver 

403,    404 

Q. 

Paris 

485 

Quercus            ^ 

322 

Parnaffia 

391 

^0 

Pedicularis 

522—525 

R 

Phalaris 

M3»  M4 

Ranunculus,  504- 

—510,626 

Phellandrium 

185 

Rhamnus 

376. 377 

Phleum             if 

M5 

Rhaphanus 

588 

Pimpinella 

50 

Rbinanthus 

415 

Pinguicqla 

604 — 606 

Rhodiolz^             , 

J4I 

Pinus 

537.  538 

Ribes 

175—178 

Pifutn 

105,  106 

Rofa 

60,  t\^ 

Plantago 

359—3^4 

Rubus 

62—66 

^ 

e  c 

Rumej; 

402 
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Ruipex    ShSSi 

9 

480 — ^483     Silenc 

228rr23<3> 

Sinapis 

2  9 

S 

Sifymbrium 

270—27^ 

Sagina            r 

552     Slum 

390 

Sagittarla 

457    Solanum 

474,618 

Salicorniai        z 

546     Solidagq 

r            no 

Salvia             T 

459     Sonchus 

ifSr-l^to 

Salix 

325- — 330     Sorbus            r 

S« 

Salfola            t 

6u)     Sparganium 

45S»  45^ 

Sambucu$ 

I564,  620     Spartium 

.            651 

Sanguiforha 

.     *    44     Spergula 

^3^ 

Sanicula 

.            476    Spirea 

Saponaria 

573    Stachys 

517.5'^ 

Satyrium 

597,  598     Statice 

S9^.  395 

SaxifragJi 

-            574    Stellaria 

232»  233 

Scabiofa 

37"T  39     Str::tiotesf 

.          580 

Scandix 

1 

188,  189    Symphytum 

#                 * 

469 

> 

Schoenus 

:          5S^ 

Scirpus 

137—^41                                        ^ 

Seorzonera 

12^    Tanacctum 

53a 

Scrophularia 

583     Taxus 

-               S49 

Scutellaria 

257     Teucrium 

St? 

Sedum 

238 — 241     Thaliftrum 

74 

Selinum 

180,  181     Thlafpi 

77j4i8,41s» 

Scleranthus 

-           489    Thymus 

Sir^J'4 

Sempervivum 

4^3    Tilia            r 

253 

Senecio 

441,  442     Tordyllym 

560 

Serr.i;.ula 

293 — 295     Tormentilla 

249 

Shcrardia 

-          160    Tragopogon 

"3 

1  ,  -  t  »  .  .« 

*       '  '            .    *      .*             ^  ■■ 

Trientali$ 

1.  ♦      •;  •      ■»      x'' 


V 

A  F  F  E  ] 

5^  D  I  x; 

m 

^riientaiil 

206 

Valeriana 

460—462 

Trifolium 

108— -113 

Vcrbafcum< 

i  4731616,617 

Trigldchlitt 

$4,55 

Verben^i 

54!^ 

Tfiticuixi 

36 

Veronica 

I— a  348— 3  s« 

Trollius 

409 

Viburnum 

-          '95 

Tulipa 

-             56s 

Vicia 

JJ9— io4 

Tiirritii 

422i  423 

Vidla 

joi— 307 

Tiiffilagd 

296,  297 

^ 

Typha 

•              600 

X 

fel 


mus 


tj 


JLatithium 


47 


Zdftersi 


ii^ 


454 


Vacciiiititn 


113 — aid , 
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INDEX  ow   THfi   ENGLISH  NAMES/ 


B 


Aconite 
Agrimony 
Alder     - 
Allheal 

Alknnct 
All  good 
All-feed 

Aloe 

Androface 

Angelica 

Anemone 

Archangel 

Arrowhead 


H 


497 
493,  528,  529 

377 

366 

379 
388 

580 

471 

183,  184 

499»  503 
519,  520 

457 


Arrow  headed  grafs         54 
Arfmart         217,  218,622 


Afarabacca 

Afli  tree 

Afli  weed 

Aiparagus 

Afphodel 

Apple-tree 

Avens 


579 

5^*  341 

'93 

397 

478 

58,  615 

251,  252,  624 


Bane  berriei 

Barberry 

Bafxl 
Beech  tree 

Beam -tree 
Bellflower 

Bent  grafs 


496 
40I 

*H5  5^? 

.     3^31 

245 

17^^74 

,50—155 


Berry  bearing    alder   376, 

377 


Betony 

Billberries 

Bindweed 

Birch  tree 

Birdcherry 

Birdsfoat  trefoil 

Birdsnefl 

Biftort    ' 

Bitter  crefles 

^itter-fweet 

Bllte 

Bottles 

Bi  amble 


;   354,  5^ 
213—216 

16S,  169,  221 

319—321 

243 


107 

179 

219 

4»5 

474 
380—388 

13s 
63—66 


Branb 
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firank 
Bryontal 
Brome  grafs 
Brook  lime 
Broom 
Buckthorn 
Buck  wheat 
Buglofs  46j 
Bullru(h 
Burdock 
Burnet 
Bur 

Bur«reed, 
Buih  vetch 
Butter  cups 
Butter  wort 


222 

-*  601 

24—27 

*  631 

222 

167,  3671  470 

*39 
432,  536 

44>So 
;297>^3^ 
45S»  456 

loo,  lOl 

509,  510 

^4,  606 


Cabbage 


267 


Calamus  aromaticus      621 

Cammock  -  117 

Camomile         *  45a 

Campions  226,  227 

Canary  grafs  143,  144 

Canterbury  bells  1 74 

Carex  308 — 318 

Carline  thiftle  545 

Carraways  -           292 

Carrot           -  179 


40^ 

i4l#  600 
228 — 230 

S59 
269,  5«8 

243 
188— 191 

Chickling  vetch  jg 

Chrckweed3,2o6,  231,  356, 

490,49MS2>  575—578 
Cicely  -  ipo 

Cinquefoil       68—73, 250 

Ciftus  a54,  4«6,  572 


Cat-mint         ^ 
Catftail 
Catch  fly 
Ccntory 

Charlock 
Cheefe  renning 
Cherry 
Chervil 


Clary 
Cleavers 
Clot  bur 
Cloud  berries 
Clowns  allheal 
Clover 
Club  rufli 
Cockle  J 

Cock^  comb 

Cocksfoot  grafs 
Coltsfoot 

Columbine 

Colwort 

Comfrey 

Cornwall  lllly 


459 
4t 

66 

108,  fOjJ 
140,  141 

235 

415 

23 

296 

49« 

79 
469 

39» 
Coralwort 


4oiS 


AP^tJiiiij^; 


/:-  - 


Cbralwdrt 

630 

Dewhcriy          - 

«4 

Cornel  tree 

t6if  t6t 

Dittander         - 

4z6 

Cora  filtlad 

462 

Dock 

481,  4^2 

Cotton  graft 

-         4^3 

t>Odder 

i6<S 

CtMttoti  thiftlc; 

1*532 

Dogberry  ttec 

iUtt  iSi 

Couch  grafs 

-       3« 

Dog^  gifaft         « 

3« 

Cows  langwort 

6i5 

Ddg«  trierCurjr 

335 

Cow  parfnip 

49 

£>ogs  tail  graft 

iijxi 

Cow  quaked 

•»             20 

Dropwort       247^  J&2,  563 

Cow  weed 

iipby  191 

D#arf  elder 

620 

Cow  wheat  25^9 

2j^,   261, 

tSftrs  weed 

•         8|ti 

2629  526 

1 

f  % 

Cnndieffies 

216 

E 

Cranes  bill 

i(y^ 

Eldef  ttfcc     ipjf, 

j52,  6so 

Gttrfes  27Si  4T8i 

1  4i9>  425 

Mictatxip&ne 

445.  44« 

Giow  foot    506 — 510,  6t6 

ElMitr^ 

4f 

OisdEOw  flower 

23fii  4^4 

Enchanters  night  (hade  548 

QadwetA     4i^ 

-440,592 

Everlaflkiiig  p^fe 

95^98 

Gorrant  tree 

i^j— *ty*^ 

Ey6bright75,  76, 

2dj,2<$4J 

Ofpcsmgjt^ 

t37-^*4« 

5I8 

i 

D 

* 

fetlwort 

51* 

mff 

44»i«X3 

Fl^n 

tfjt 

D^ttidelioii 

i             29i 

Ftfeu^  gtaft 

s8^3b 

Thttcwori 

eicr 

JfcVcrfcw 

i9iS>i  306 

Ibrfiel  graft 

456, 467 

FigWdit 

S«j 

Ihad  nettle 

519,520 

Fir  tree 

537. 538 

D^rs  bit 

39,  282 

Fiv^  leaved  graft 

^6 

DdriP$gfit» 

t«S 

Flag               ^ 

62t 

Flax 
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4»f 


flax                  *r 

196 

Goofe  tongve 

m 

Flcabanc  44 J,  444i  JJM*  59Si 

Ooutweed 

193 

Flewdlin 

349 

Graft  wrack 

"      454 

Flaxweed             ^ 

272 

Graft  of  ParnaiTus         39 1 

flower  de  luce 

5$o 

Graft  arr(ywbM4U4'          54 

Flowering  rufl? 

<^3 

bent 

^i^^—^SS 

Fools  parfley 

187 

irome 

24—27 

Fool  ftoncs  ' 

f         531 

canary 

M3»  144 

Foxtail  graft 

14^,  147 

cats  tailmiadfiw     145 

Frefli  water  foldipi?         5^^ 

cock4  foot 

*3 

Frog  fatyrion 

597 

cotton 

4<i3 

Fumitpry 

4?4, 427 

couch 

-           34 

Q 

cyperus 

137— »4» 

iS.al? 

539 

darnel 

46^,447 

Garllck             - 

396 

dogs 

r             36 

Gentian            9 

55? 

dogstail 

21,  22 

Gcrinander 

W*  55» 

fefcue 

>*— JQ 

GiUy-flowcf 

39a 

•    Jive  ttaved 

7^ 

Gjadiole 

6ZTf 

foxtail 

14^ J  r47 

Glaf$  wort 

619 

g^f^      3i> 

4i*  43»  46 

Globe  flpwer 

• 

-     409 

hair 

8— rz 

Goats  beard 

r           123 

knot 

?20,  HSj 

Golden  lungwort 

2^9 

lyme 

357 

Golden  faxifrage 

567 

matt 

r          142 

Golden  rod 

»3P 

meadow 

'3--ia 

Gold  of  pleafurc 

78 

melic 

148,  1451 

Goldilocks 

506 

millet 

"          J 

Goofefoot 

381 >  j82 

.oat 

3^—31 

Goofe  graft  31,  42,  43,  ^6 

.     quaking 

1 

20 

1 

Giafij 

498 
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Grafs  quick 

-         36 

Herb  chriftopher 

49« 

reed 

34>35 

gerard 

# 

193 

rye 

4<7 

Paris 

485 

fcorpion 

612 

Robert 

86 

Jpiked  fea 

SS 

High  taper 

- 

616; 

M^lk 

15 

Honey  fuckle 

374. 

>  375 

,  vernal 

6 

Hop  plant 

• 

135 

nvall  barley         358 

Hore    hoaqd 

458. 

627, 

wheat 

-        3<J 

628 

vjhitkw 

%6S9  266 

Horn  beam 

324 

Greenwood 

89 

Horfe  raddiih 

629 

Gromell          •? 

365 

tail 

342- 

-346  . 

Ground  ivy 

516 

Hounds  tongue 

4| 

Groupdfel 

441 

Houfe  leek 

493 

H 

I 

Hair  grafs 

8^12 

JacobXladder 

1701 

Hawkweed 

283 — 290 

Jack  by  the  hedge 

276 

Hawtree 

246 

Jerutalem  fagc 

367 

Hazel-tree 

^02 

Juniper 

336 

Heath 

2|I>  212 

Ivy 

47S»Si« 

Hedge  qettlc 

517 

Hellweed 

166 

K 

Hemlock  185^  186, 1889561 

Kidney  vetch 

V 

9» 

Hemp 

414 

Knap  weed 

133- 

-13s 

Hemp  agrimony 

5^8,  529, 

Knawel 

489 

590 

Knot  grafs 

220] 

1  489 

Henbane           ^ 

5S5 

Knout  berries 

66 

H?nbit 

4i  S^' 

T. 

arfiPfi. 
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409 


L 

Msire's-tail 

547 

Ladies  bccjftraw 

IS<S— ^59 

Marjoram 

411 

finger 

•         91 

Marygold 

4S3i5" 

hair 

20 

Matfellon 

f33>  '34 

mantle 

164, 165 

Matt  grafs 

142 

flipper 

599 

May  weed 

449 

fmoke 

4?4i  435 

Meadow  grafs 

13— » 9 

Lambs  lettuce 

462 

pinks 

236 

Larkfpiir 

408 

rue 

-      ^    74 

Lavender 

393 

fwcet 

24.8 

Lettuce 

121,462 

Medick 

114,  IIS 

Lilly 

494,  495 

Medlar 

59 

Lime-tree 

253 

Melic  grafs 

148,  149 

Ling 

211 

Melilot 

i'3 

Liquorice 

99 

Mercury 

379 

Live  long 

238 

Mezereon 

484 

Liverwort 

499 

Millfoil 

1311  635 

Loofe  ilrife   242 

>  37»»  372 

Millet  grafs 

7 

Loufcwort 

5?2— 525 

Milkwort 

«»i  556 

Lungwort 

289,  616 

Mint 

412,413 

Lyme  grafs 

3S7 

Money  wort 

373 

Moor-berries 

216 

M 

Mofchatel 

563 

Madder 

157,  i<5o 

Mofs  berries 

216 

Madwort 

46 

Mother  of  thyme 

513 

Maiden  hair 

636 

Motherwort 

25s 

Mallow 

277—280 

Mountain  aih 

56 

]M[applc 

402 

Moufe  ear      285 

,  286,  612 

Fff 

Mugwort 
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Mug  wort            -          433  Pafque  flower                500 

Mullein         473, 6x6,  617  Paul's  t)etoriy                 ^3^54 

Muftard273,4i8  4t9,4;2,  Pcarlwort          -            552 

4^3  Pear- tree             -             57 

Myrrh'            <?              190  Peafe        92—^^8,105,106 

Penny  crefs   ,  418 

N  Pepper                   240, 62^ 

Nap                -               S^^  Pepperwort          -        "420 

Navcw            r              268  PirnperncU             37<^  4^^ 

Nettle          414,  517—^5^°  Pink        -            ^23— 225 

Nightfhadc   474,548,618  Plantam       359 — 364,5(55 

Nipplewort                    29^  Polypody               542—544 

'Pond weed    46S,'6oS— ^11 

O  Poplar                   332-334 

Oak  tree            -           322  P^ppy         ^         '403 >  *404 

Oat  graft                 3*^33  Pnmrofe               ^J68,'^<R> 

One  berry         -            485  ^Privet              -             '347 

Orache         337— 339>383     Purging  flax  '196 

Orchis    531 — 534>     S97i    Purflane  -  '340 

Orpine  -  238  Q^ 

Ox  eye                  448,451     Quaking  graft        •  20 

Quick  graft             •  36 

P                          Quicken          -  56 

Panfies              -             307     Quick  in  the  hapd  596 
Parfley     182,     187,     389, 

Parfpip         -         49, 390    Raddilh  270,  61^ 

RagwoHi 


A  P  p,i;n  Di:^. 

4" 

Ragworj;         .   *            442    Sauce  alone 

276 

I^jarafon             -              394     Saw  wort            293— 2ps 

Ranunculus          504—519     Saxifrage               1 

;67, 574 

Rafpbcrry           *             62                  turnet 

'  s° 

Rattle              -              415     Scabious 

37—39 

Rawntree            -           S^     Scorpion  grafs      ( 

Si 2,  613 

Rccd                      455, 456     Scorzonera 

I2» 

grafs     .           (34,  35     Scurvy  graft' 

584,  58s 

*                  I 

fteft.bwffqw           ii6,»  H7     Sea  colewort 

79 

Ribwort            •            3^'              P^^f*^ 

106 

Rflberthetb         -         ,   86    Self  heal 

25$ 

1  1 

Rocket,,                275^589    Singreea 

574 

Rofc                           ^J9t  61     Shepperds  purfe 

77 

Rpfem^rry             45:0^572    Sickle  wort 

410 

ll^fewort           -            S*»     Silver  weed 

69 

Rue               -                 74    Simpfon 

44i 

Rupture  work      -         378    Sloe  tree 

244 

RuQi  139— 14»>  »99— 205,     Smallige 

194 

464,613                      Snakeweed 

219 

grafs         -            S5^     Sneeze  wort 

132 

1 

Rye  grafs                        4<57    Solomon's  feal 

399»40o 

Sorrel       52,  53. 

.  237*  483 

S                         Southernwood 

434 

Sage                -              367     Sowbanc 

.82 

Saltwort                 S4<5.  55^                   tl»»ft'« 

118—120 

Samphire           -            546    Speedwell  1—5, 

,  349—356 

-  iSanicle        476,  604—606    Spider  wort 

504 

S^ttrion            -            597    Spiked  fea-grafs 

55 

Spindle 

4ia 
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Spindle  tree         -         163 
Spurge  405 — ^408 

Spurrey        -         234,  ^78 
Star  of  Bethlehem  197, 198 


Starwort 
St  John's  wort 
St  Peter*swort 
Stitchwort 
Stone  crop 

Parfley 
Strawberry 
Succory 
Suffolk  grafsr 
Sweet  fmelling  flag 


447 
429,  430 

428 

23N^3^ 

239—241 

389 
67 

43 1 
621 


Tanfey  6p,  530 

Tare  97,  103,  104 

Thiftle  118—120,  295,  632, 


Thorn 
Torny  apple 
Thrift 
Throatwort 

Toothwort 
Torm  ntil 
Touch  me  not 
Tower  mulVard 


246 
615 

39^ 
*73 
416 

249 
596 

422,  423 


Trefoil 
True  love 

Tubcrofe  mofchatel 
Tulip 
Tutfan 
Tway  blade 


107—113,115 
485 

56s 

43^ 
535 


Valerian        170,  460,  461 

Vernal  gra6         *  6 

Vervain             -  549 
Vetch              91, 98—102 

Vetchling           -  97 

Violet     .    301—3^61  554 

Vipers  buglofs  470 


Treacle  wcrmfecd         274 


W 

Wall  barley  grafs 

Wallwort 

Water  aloe 

drop  wort 
crow  foot 
elder 
gladiole    . 

germander 
hemlock.    185, 

lily  .    ,     4P4* 
parfoip 


358 
62a 

580 

562 

626 

195 

623 

512 
186 

495 

390 
Water 
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413 


Water  pepper 

622 

Winter  crefles 

27J 

pimpernel 

1 

370 

green 

2o6)  565^^ 

raddifli 

270 

57^ 

violet 

^ 

S54 

Woad 

586 

Way  bennet 

- 

3S8 

Wood  bine 

374 

thiftle 

■ 

29S 

peafe 

92—94 

Wheat  grafs 

3<S 

rocf 

40 

White  thorn 

246 

forrel 

237 

Whitlow  grafs 

265, 

,266 

waxen 

-         89 

Whortleberries 

214.  ais 

Wormwood 

436»437 

Wild  cicely 

1 

190 

Wrack 

454 

lettuce 

121 

■ 

Willow     24^, 

3*5- 

-329 

T 

S39 

> 

Yzn 

234 

herb  207- 

-210,142 

Yarrow 

IS! 

«S7 

Yew  tree 

540 

Williama 

236 

FINIS. 


1 


4 
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